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PIANO INDUSTRIES 
AIM TO POPULARIZE 
MUSIC IN AMERICA 


Propaganda of John C. Freund 
Endorsed by National Associa- 
tion of Piano Merchants Who 
Unanimously Pass Resolution 
of Appreciation—Prof. Fleck 
Urges Manufacturers and 
Merchants to Support Music in 
Public Schools— Dr. Edward A. 
Rumley Pleads for Musical Edt- 
cation of the American Child 


OREMOST piano manufacturers and 

piano retailers of the United States, 
meeting in their annual trade conven- 
tions at the Hotel Astor, in New York, 
last week—the most inportant conven- 
tions of piano men ever he!ld—gave to the 
propaganda for American home musical 
development an impetus that promises to 
have a far-reaching effect upon the art 
in this country. 

One of the most striking results of 
the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Piano Merchants of America, 
which embraces a membership of more 
than half a thousand representative pi- 
ano dealers, was the introduction and 
the passage, by unanimous vote, of a 
resolution acknowledging and commend- 
ing the efforts of John C. Freund, editor 
1} MusicAL AMERICA, in behalf of 
“American music and musicians.” 

The tribute thus paid to Mr. Freund 
vas of special significance, in that it 
was proposed by Philip Werlein of New 
Orleans, and whose forefathers, long 
prominent in the musical life of the 
louisiana metropolis, had been leading 
ponsors of the famous French Opera 
[louse and due to whose munificence not 
nly many novelties of the French 
operatic school but many new and 
minent artists were brought to America 
pecially for the New Orleans French 
Opera. 

Mr. Werlein, in his address introduc- 
ing the resolution, glowingly eulogized 
wditor Freund, whose work, as he de- 

ared, while it “has had nothing to do 
vith the commercial aspect of his trade 
publication (The Music Trades) ,” yet has 

duced a most beneficial effect upon 
i0 and music trade conditions both 

‘ew Orleans and elsewhere. He said: 


“An Unusual Service” 


“Mr. President, I judge that the usual 

solution will be presented by the regu- 

‘ committee thanking the trade press 

| the daily press of the city for the 

‘vices which they have rendered this 

sociation during the convention and 

efore the convention; therefore, I will 

t touch upon the debt of gratitude 

hich the association owes to the press. 
Hut I am rising and asking recognition 
‘or an unusual service which has been 
performed in the interest of the music 
trade, the development of music—Ameri- 

in music—the recognition of American 
nusiclans. I refer to the work which has 
been done by a gentleman who, it hap- 
Pens, 1S associated in some manner with 
the trade press but whose work has had 
nothing to do with the commercial aspect 
of his trade publication. It is a work 
that has gone beyond consideration as 
mere trade paper advertising; it is a 
work in which every man connected with 
the musical industries must do some part 
if the industry is to rise, become more 
powerful and prosperous. 

“The fundamental of the music trade is 
music itself, and the growth of appre- 
ciation of music by people of the United 
States will lead to the ultimate improve- 
ment of the trade in which we all are 
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taking a part. And it is for that reason, 
and as a result of unusual service, that 
| think distinguished recognition should 
be given, and therefore I propose a reso- 
lution to this effect: 

“*Whereas, In the past few years a 
great impetus to the development and ap- 
preciation of American music and mu- 
sicians has been given by the work of 
John C. Freund, of New York: and 

“*Whereas, The National Association 
of Piano Merchants of America recog- 
nizes that art is a fundamental of mu- 
sical commerce and therefore considers 
the development of American musical art 
of the utmost commercial importance; 
therefore be it 

“ *Resolved, That this association here- 
by extends to John C. Freund its thanks 
for the work he has done.’ 

“IT move the adoption of the resolu- 
tion.” 

Simultaneously Messrs. E. H. Droop 
of Washington, D. C., and J. A. Tur- 
ner, Jr., the newly elected president of 
the Association, arose promptly to sec- 
ond the motion, but Mr. Droop was ac- 
corded the floor and said: “I take great 
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pleasure in seconding that motion, Mr. 
President.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Major John G. Cor- 
ley, foremost of opera and music 
patrons of Richmond, Va., “you have 
heard the motion of Mr. Werlein. I will 
say that I am heartily in favor of this 
expression of appreciation. I know of 
no man who has done more in a per- 
sonal way for music in America than has 
Mr. Freund. It affords me great pleas- 
ure to put that motion.” 

The resolution was put to a vote and 
unanimously carried. 


Sings “America” Across Continent 


A distinctive feature of the annual 
banquet held under the auspices of the 
National Association of Piano Merchants 
and attended by 800 delegates to the sev- 
eral conventions and their guests was a 
trans-Continental telephonic conversation 
communicated by individual receivers to 
every diner in the room; at the San 
Francisco end of the wire L. S. Sher- 
man, of Sherman, Clay & Co, a 
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New York Association Holds Its 
Twenty-Eighth Convention in 
Syracuse—Action on Question 
of Examinations Postponed— 
Organists’ Guild Held Up as 
Model in Settling Problem of 
Standardization—Frank Wright 
Chosen President——Concerts of 
Great Worth Feature of the 
Convention 


YRACUSE, N. Y., June 24.—The 

twenty-eighth annual convention of 

the New York State Music Teachers’ 

Association was in session June 20, 21 

and 22 at Crouse College, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

The program opened with the invo- 
cation by the Rev. Karl Schwartz, fol- 
lowed by addresses of welcome given by 
D. Raymond Cobb, acting for Mayor 
Stone, and Dean George A. Parker for 
the university. Frederick Schlieder, 
president of the association, responded. 
He made a plea for loyalty to the as- 
sociation, stating the benefits to be de- 
rived. He said that it was better to 
play little and feel much, rather than 
to play much and feel little. President 
Schlieder spoke with warmth of his af- 
filiation with the university where he 
studied organ for four years with Dean 
Parker. 

In the course of his annual address, 
President Schlieder said: 

“The keynote of this convention is 
‘Musical Development.’ This keynote 
needs scarcely to be sounded, as the very 
union of kindred minds can but create 
the desire for that which the administra- 
tion craves to emphasize. Nowhere do 
I find the stimulus and the desire for 
proficiency greater than in the pres- 
ence of my colleagues. 

“This association has been and al- 
ways will be a living encyclopedia. It 
should, in its united strength, give for 
the good of those who seek. But, my 
dear friends, the pages of this book are 
still few. From year to year many pages 
are withdrawn, and each year the own- 
ers are compelled to add new ones to 
replace those that are missing. Thus 
the great good that the association could 
do is lamentably weakened. 

“Each member of this association is 
a valuable page in this encyclopedia. 
We need each leaf securely fastened to 
its binding. To-day I represent the title 
page. As such, I went to Mr. Downing, 
of the Board of Regents at Albany, to 
ask him to place the book in the library 
of the State of New York. Is it strange 
that I could not do so? I learned that 
the State Library is filled only with 
books in great public demand. 


Thousand Members Needed 


“Ladies and gentlemen, my voice was 
weak, and my book too small. We need 
a thousand pages to that book. I need 
a thousand voices to make my voice 
audible. I have heard it said: We are 
busy; we cannot be bothered. Happy for 
civilization, for national greatness, for 
progress in any line of endeavor, that 
people have had the courage and the pa- 
tience to be bothered with progressive 
problems in industry, in society and in 
art! 

“This association has kept alive be- 
cause there are a few who continue to 
be bothered with progressive musical 
problems. Our supreme effort at this 
convention will be to form an association 
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of men and women of the musical 
profession who are willing to trouble 
themselves with problems affecting their 
status as music teachers; with problems 
concerning the means whereby we may 
get at the very core of the indifference 
to ideal musical culture and develop- 
ment expressed by the majority of mu- 
sicians. 

“We do not stand in the full glory of 
music to-day. We see but dimly the 
great service that music must some day 
render to mankind. Are you willing, 
therefore, to remain steadfast in an en- 
deavor to bring music qut of the mist— 
out of the clouds, and place it upon the 
educational map; to transfer it from a 
pastime to an exercise of our best self; 
to change it from a trifling possession to 
a life-long experience? 

“My address this morning is an ap- 
peal for deeper thinking; for a serious 
examination into your own musical quali- 
fications; for a willingness to spend and 
to be spent in behalf of musical America. 

“The matter of examinations in its 
relation to standardization will not be 
considered at this convention. We in- 
tend to approach this important problem 
in a way that will promise success from 
the beginning. 


Organists’ Guild as Model 


“The American Guild of Organists has 
solved this problem. It has been emi- 
nently successful in its efforts to raise 
not only the standard of musicianship 
among organists but their status as or- 
ganists as well. To be successful in like 
manner, we as an association must study 
and adopt the methods that have aided 
the American Guild of Organists in 
reaching their ends. 

“The N. Y. S. M. T. A. is a voluntary 
association, and holds a convention once 
every year. The officers heretofore were 
concerned principally with the details 
of an annual convention. The constitu- 
tion under which they labored was suffi- 
cient for the ends in view. The time has 
arrived, however, when progressive men 
and women of the teaching profession 
are not only alive to the need of greater 
musical culture, but to the ways and 
means whereby musical culture among 
our teachers may be begun and steadily 
promoted. 

“The American Guild of Organists 
stands forth as our example. It has 
solved long ago the problem that has 
perplexed us. It is a codperative body; 
it has a charter granted by the Board 
of Regents to which it owes its develop- 
ment and present strength; it holds ex- 
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Leo Ornstein, Pianist, Who Made a 
Deep Impression as Soloist at the 
New York State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation Convention 


aminations each year in such a manner 
as unquestionably determines the musi- 
cianship of each candidate. 

“We can do the same, but let us study 
their methods from beginning to end. 
This will be done between now and the 
next convention by the advisory board 
which you will elect. There is much 
work to be accomplished, and I can 
assure you something of importance is 
forthcoming.” 


Voice and Piano Conferences 


One of the conferences of the opening 
morning had for its subject: Piano—a 
pedagogical lesson on rhythm through 


inner feeling, reasoning and drill, and 
a lesson on rhythmic, melodic and har- 
monic dictation through the eye, ear and 
touch. Effa Ellis Perfield was the 
speaker. At the same hour there was a 
mo3t interesting conference on voice, 
Walter L. Bogert being the chairman. 
The relation of science to vocal training 
was discussed by Luigi Parisotti of 
London. 


Mr. Parisotti spoke of singing as 


Press Illustrating Photo 


cles, one for inspiration and the other for ex- 
piration, twenty-two or more in all. 


5. The principal muscles of inspiration are 
the diaphragm and the intercostal muscles 
that elevate the ribs and evert their lower 
borders. These muscles expand the body, 
thereby causing the lungs to expand, which 
thus draw in the breath. 

6. The chief muscles of positive action in 
expiration are the four sets of abdominal 
muscles and the intercostal muscles that de- 
press the ribs. These muscles contract the 
body, thereby contracting the lungs, which 
thus expel the breath. 





On the Left: Frank Wright, a Founder of the American Guild of Organists, Newly 


Elected President of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association. 


On the 


Right: Frederick W. Schlieder, the Retiring President of the Association 


physical and metaphysical, stating that 
some assistance had been gained from 
the medical point of view, since it has 
been found that any muscle or organ of 
the body .can be trained to respond to 
the faculty of the will, which he con- 
sidered the most important factor in the 
development of the singing voice. His 
ideas on resonance, nasal, phyringal, 
mouth or oral, and chest were most lucid. 
He cited Mme. Destinn’s singing as the 
best example of nasal resonance among 
women singers; and Chialapine among 
men, of phyringal resonance, which is 
used mostly by bass and baritone voices. 
Caruso has the natural gift of marvel- 
ous chest resonance. 

After this conference there was a 
spirited discussion of resonance which 
brought out many helpful suggestions. 

George Shea read an interesting pa- 
per on “Acting in Opera,” which he il- 
lustrated both by singing and acting. 
He urged that acting be taught along 
with voice development, and not left un- 
til after completion of a musical course. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
critical conference at the First Baptist 
Church, Frederick Schlieder, presiding. 
“The Music Teacher’s Great Crime,” was 
the topic of Effa Ellis Perfield, and “The 
Musician’s Indifference to Musical Cul- 
ture” was the subject of Dr. George 
Coleman Gow. This was a fine lecture 
on the necessity of a broad, general cul- 
ture for the musician. 

After these conferences an organ re- 
cital was given by Charles Courboin 
of this city, who played exceptionally 
well, never having been heard to better 
advantage. 


New Huss Music Played 


In the evening at Crouse College a 
recital by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden 
Huss, Boris Hambourg, and Eleonore 
Payez was well attended. A number of 
Mr. Huss’s compositions were heard here 
for the first time—“Polonaise  Bril- 
liante,” played by Eleonore Payez, a tal- 
ented pianist; Sonata, for ‘cello and 
piano, C Major, played by Mr. Huss and 
Mr. Hambourg; Concerto in B Major, 
played by Mr. Huss and Miss Payez; 
and a delightful song in manuscript, 
“After Sorrow’s Night,” sung by Mrs. 
Huss. 

After this concert a reception to the 
members of the association was tendered 
by the Salon Musical Club at which 
about three hundred were present. 

On Wednesday morning there was a 
piano conference, with Dr. Adolf Frey 
as chairman. “Pianistic Development, 
Intellectual, Emotional and Technical,” 
was the subject of an eloquent and il- 
luminating discourse by Henry Holden 
Huss. In the voice conference, Walter 
L. Bogert, chairman, the subject was 
“The Fundamental Principles of Breath- 
ing.” 


Fundamental Principles of Breathing 


The following fundamental principles 
of breathing were agreed upon by a rep- 


resentative audience of teachers, both 
local and visiting: 

1. In voice production, the motive power is 
breath. 

2. The breath that comes from the lungs, 
which are spongy bodies. having no activity 
of their own beyond elasticity. 

3. The lungs are controlled by the muscles 


of respiration. 
4. There are two sets of respiratory mus- 


7. The ordinary act of expiration is largely 
passive, the resilence of the chest walls and 
the elasticity of the lungs being sufficient to 
produce it. 

8. The lungs and the respiratory muscles 
may be termed the Motor of the voice-pro- 
ducing mechanism. 

. As the vibration of the vocal cords 
which originate the tone and the continuation 
of this vibration depend entirely upon the 
breath, and as the breath depends on the 
lungs and the respiratory muscles, it follows 
that it is of the greatest importance that the 
lungs and the respiratory muscles should be 
strong and well under the control of the 
singer; for without mastery of the motive 
power, all else is unavailing. 

0. To achieve this control as quickly as 
possible, physical exercises, apart from sing- 
ing, are necessary for the developing and 


strengthening of the entire breathing appa, 
atus. Such exercises have also a great valy 
in building up the genera! health, the posse; 
sion of which is an essential for the success 
ful singer. 

11. In order to give the lungs the greates 
possible freedom the body should be we 
poised, the chest expanded without rigidit, 
and the abdomen retracted. 

12. As the bony structure of the chest ; 
largely suspended from above, being attache, 
to other bones at the neck, shoulders an: 
back, and as it is free and unattached below 
the greatest motion during respiration should 
take place about its lower portion, wher: 
there is the greatest freedom; i.e., the correc: 
action of the breath mechanism should re 
semble that of the hand-bellows, which is al- 
ways controlled at the larger end. 

13. The control of the breath would most 
logically and most naturally be accomplishe: 
“bellows fashion,” by the control of th: 
muscles of inspiration and the muscles of ex 
piration. 

14. The development of firm, strong mus 
cles in the region of the diaphragm and be 
low it will give the singer a feeling of sup 
port of the breath, and decrease any tendenc) 
to sing off pitch. 

15. No attempt to control the breath shoul: 
be made at the larynx. 

16. No action of the breath mechanisn 
should be allowed which would tend to pro 
duce interference with the voice mechanism 

18. Perfect control of the breath means 
(a) Ability to fill the lungs to their capacity, 
either quickly or slowly; (b) ability. to 
breathe as quickly or as slowly as occa 
sion demands; (c) ability to suspend inspira 
tion, with the throat open, whether the lungs 
are full or not, and to resumé the process at 
will without having lost any of the alread, 
inspired breath; (d) ability to exhale unde: 
the same restrictions; (e) ability to sing and 
to sustain the voice on an ordinary breath 
(f) ability to breathe quietly as often as text 
and phrase permit; (g) ability to breathe so 
that the fullest inspiration brings no fatigue 
(h) ability so to economize the breath that 
the reserve is never exhausted; (i) ability to 
breathe so naturally, so unobtrusively, that 
neither breath nor lack of breath is ever sug 
gested to the listener. 


Violin and Piano Recitals 


The afternoon concerts were a violin 
recital by Georges Vigneti, with Mrs. 
Sylvia Vigneti, pianist, and a piano re 
cital by Sam Trimmer. Mr. Vigneti 
played with a certain finish and delicacy 
that were charming. Especially pleas 
ing was his playing of “Northern 
Melody,” Huss, with the composer at 
the piano, and the “Orientale,” Cui. Mrs 
Vigneti was a sympathetic accompanist. 


[Continued on page 3] 








MME. KOUSNEZOFF STUDIES 
FOLK MUSIC WHILE IN SPAIN 

















Maria Kousnezoff, the Russian Prima Donna, and Her Husband, José Lassali« 
Photographed on the Occasion of a Madrid Bullfight 


HILE in Spain Maria Kousnezoff, 
the Russian prima donna, attend- 
ed the opening day of the bullfight in 
Madrid. The above picture shows Mme. 
Kousnezoff wearing a classical Spanish 
mantilla. Next to her is her husband, 
Maestro Lassalle. 
Although a Russian, Mme. Kousnezoff 
is much interested in the art and customs 
of Spain and has made an intimate study 


of the folk-songs, dances and costume 
of the Spanish people. She is also 
great favorite at the Royal Opera 1! 
Madrid. Her husband, José Lassalle, 1s 
a Spanish composer. 

Mme. Kousnezoff’s concert appearances 
in America are under the management 0! 
Mrs. Herman Lewis and she will arrive 
in the United States in Septernber to be 
ready for her first concert, which comes 
on Oct. 5. 
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| Scenes at the New York State Music Teachers’ Convention 
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Resident and Visiting Teachers and Artists Assembled, June 20-22, for the Convention of the New York State Music Teachers’ Association at Syracuse; No. 1, Laura 
Van Kuran; No. 2, Luigi Parisotte; No. 3, Ruth Thayer Burnham; No. 4, Raymond Wilson; No. 5, Frank Ormsby; No. 6, Laura Van Kuran; No. 7, Conrad 
Becker; No. 8, George A. Parker; No. 9, Raymond Wilson; No. 10, Adolph Frey; No. 11, Sam Trimmer; No. 12, Edna Van Voorhis; No. 13, George Coleman 
Gow; No. 14, Walter L. Bogert; No. 15, Effa Ellis Perfield; No. 16, Charles Courboin; No. 17, Eleanore Payez; No. 18, Mrs. Henry Holden Huss; No. 19, 


Henry Holden Huss. 
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Sam Trimmer is a young pianist of 
decided talent, whose playing shows 
great «sincerity and intellectual rather 
‘han emotional appeal. His playing of 
the Chopin “Barcarolle,” “Tambourin,” 
Rameau-Godowsky and the MacDowell 
“Concert Etude” was particularly de- 
lightful. 

The evening program was made mem- 
Orable by the extraordinary playing of 
Leo Ornstein, who gave a varied pro- 
fram of classic and modern music and 
in both made a tremendous impression. 
If the public at times was amused by 
his extreme modernism, the musicians 
were stirred and astounded by the mar- 
velous power of his interpretation and 
imagination. 

Lois Ewell, a soprano with a beauti- 
fully pure voice, and Henry Weldon, 


’ 


basso, with Corinne Wallerstein, accom- 
panist, also appeared on the same pro- 
gram. 


Thursday morning was given over to 
a business meeting. Frank Wright, past 
warden of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, was made president to succeed 
Frederick Schlieder. A committee was 
appointed to incorporate the association, 
and the number of advisors was changed 
from six to fifteen. It is hoped to ob- 
tain 300 life-members from various cities 
of the State, including the representa- 
tive musicians of the State. Former 
Mayor Cutler of Niagara Falls was 
present and extended an invitation to 
the association to meet there next year, 
which was accepted. 

Edna Van Voorhis, president of the 
Duchess County Association of Musi- 
cians and the first woman secretary of 
the State Music Teachers’ Association, 
was, after much pressure of argument 
upon her, elected to the same position 
which she had held previous to her vice- 
presidency. Frank F. Sheerer of Lock- 
port succeeded her as vice-president. 

The new president of the association, 
Frank Wright, Mus. Bac. (Toronto Uni- 
versity), was a founder of the American 
Guild of Organists, and for the past 
twenty years has been organist and 
choirmaster of Grace Church, Brooklyn 


Heights. Mr. Wright was born in Ips- 
wich, England, and educated for the 
musical profession in Liyerpool. He has 


held positions in Philadelphia, Wilming- 
ton, N. C., Stamford, Conn., and Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Wright has been active in the 
work of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists since its inception. He served one 
year as registrar, one year as treasurer, 
and three years as warden. During his 
wardenship he organized the following 
chapters of the Guild: Minnesota, Vir- 
ginia, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Colorado, Northern California, Missouri, 
Iowa, Oregon, Southern Ohio, British Co- 
lumbia and Washington. 


The Final Recital 

The last recital of the convention was 
given Thursday afternoon at Crouse 
College by members of the faculty of the 
College of Fine Arts. Dr. Adolf Frey 
and Conrad Becker, violinist, opened the 
program with the Brahms D Minor So- 
nata, for piano and violin, and the other 
numbers were: 


“Die Liebe hat gelogen,’’ Schubert “Tm 
Walde,’’ Berwald ; “Romance,” Debussy ; 
“The Crying of Water,’’+ Tipton Frank 


“Chanson 
forme de 
Allegretto 


Ormsby. Etude in D Flat, Liszt; 
de Guillot,’’ Martin, and Etude en 
valse, Saint Saéns, Iliff Garrison 


in B Minor, Guilmant, and Allegro in F, 
Guilmant. Harry L. Vibbard (organ); Aria, 
“Mi Chiamamo Mimi,” Puccini, and “The 
Birthday,” Woodman, Laura Van Kuran; 
Etudes Symphoniques, Schumann, Alfred C. 


Goodwin. 


In the evening a banquet of fifty mem- 
bers of the association completed a mosi 
profitable and _ successful convention. 
President Schlieder presided, and a 
splendid address was made by Dr. Karl 
Schwarz in which he urged optimism 
and feeling in music, as against pessim- 
ism and a too apparent technique. Dean 
George A. Parker of the College of Fine 
Arts gave a delightful talk which in- 
cluded a brief résumé of the work of the 
convention here, its results and his hopes 
for the future of the association and for 
the raising of the general standard of 
musical culture of music students. 

LAURA VAN KURAN. 


French Opera Production Stopped in 
Buenos Ayres 


A Buenos Ayres dispatch of June 26 
to the New York Herald says: “The Ar- 
gentine authorities have prohibited the 
performance of ‘Le Cadeau de Noel,’ the 
composer of which, Mr. Leroux, has ar- 
rived here. The prohibition is believed 
to have been made in order to have him 
eliminate some anti-German passages. 
Mr. Leroux was especially engaged by 
the Teatro Colon. The prohibition is due 
to a protest by the German Minister. 
Isadora Duncan has arrived here.” 
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Marcella Craft Seeks Rest 
After Active Concert Season 


























Marcella Craft Finds Diversion from Festival Appearances in Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


ARCELLA CRAFT, the American 
soprano, closed her second concert 
season under the management of Concert 
Direction M. H. Hanson, as soloist with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra at 
the Cedar Rapids Festival on May 17. 
Miss Craft will spend the summer at the 
camp of a friend in the Adirondacks. 


During the past season she has appeared 
as soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra at Chicago and Cleveland, the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra in 
New York, the New Haven Symphony 
Orchestra at New Haven, the Denver 


Philharmonic Orchestra at Denver, the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra at St. 
Louis and San Antonio, the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra and the Los An- 
geles Symphony Orchestra in Los An- 
geles. 

Miss Craft will open the season of 
1916-1917 as soloist at the Worcester 
Festival, where she has two appearances. 
On Sept. 28 she is to sing the solo part 
in Florent Schmitt’s Forty-seventh 
Psalm and the soprano réle in Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” and on the next day she 
sings Ada’s scene and aria from Wag- 
ner’s “Die Feen” and the closing scene 
from Strauss’s “Salome.” 








HOLBROOKE SLAPS LONDON’S 
CRITICS IN PROGRAM NOTES 








ROM London MusIcAL AMERICA has 

received the program of the concert 
given on May 16 at the Aeolian Hall, in 
the British capital, by Joseph Holbrooke, 
the noted English composer. Mr. Hol- 
brooke’s labors in behalf of British music 
are not unknown, though they may still 
be unappreciated. This concert, which 
was given for wounded soldiers, does not 
seem to have been any better treated by 
the London music critics than other of 
Mr. Holbrooke’s concerts in years before 
wounded men were an object for concert 
giving. 

Mr. Holbrooke has produced perhaps 
as large a list of works in the extended 
forms as any contemporary British com- 
poser. Symphonies, choral works, music- 
dramas, songs, chamber-music, piano 
works—all these have come from his 
pen, and have, a great many of them, at 
any rate, been heard. He has also writ- 
ten a considerable amount of prose in 
behalf of the native composer in England, 
among this a number of able articles 
which appeared last year in the English 
Review. The London critics do not like 
his music, and he is sure to receive such 
comments on his concerts as this from the 
London Daily Telegraph: 

The faithful chronicler must perforce state 
that that which set the audience (consisting 
largely of wounded soldiers) most at their 
ease at the first of Mr. Joseph Holbrooke’s 
new series of concerts was unfortunately not 
“The Pickwick Club” quartet by Mr. Hol- 
brooke, not his playing in a manner all his 


own of some Debussy, nor the Funeral March 
from ‘‘Apollo and the Seaman,” as played by 


Mr. Easthope Martin on the organ, not even 
Mr. Frank Bridge’s curious arrangement of 
the lovely ‘‘Londonderry Air,’’ which is too 
much arrangement and too little air; not, 
again, Mr. Holbrooke’s horn-pipish ‘‘Russian 
Dance,”’ or the picturesque ‘“‘Belgium, 1915.’’ 


No, it was none of these things. It was the 
manly, robust, entirely unaffected singing by 
Mr. Topliss Green (in khaki) of groups of 
what were quite wrongly called ‘‘folk’’ songs, 


such as “Hearts of Oak,’’ ‘‘Sally in Our Al- 
ley,’’ and ‘‘The Death of Nelson’’; and this, 
despite the sophisticated ‘‘modernization” of 
the accompaniments. 

This Mr. Holbrooke followed on the 


program with an explanatory paragraph, 
reading: 


[The 
and 


above is a type of the ‘‘appreciation”’ 
‘““encouragement’’ we have received for 


many years past, from the Telegraph after 
fifteen years concerts of British music. It 
will show my audience that we have our en- 
emies here, in our midst, besides the Ger- 
mans! It is unfortunate, perhaps, as I think 
a little assistance would be of more value 
from such a source, and also a little fairer; 
but whatever is attempted in England for 


our own music receives the most determined 
depreciation from certain papers. I cannot 
boast that I was “educated in Germany” or 
any university—and that is a distinct draw- 
back apparently to those gentlemen who have 
had this dubious advantage, like the aforesaid 


scribe. I think these concerts running for 
fifteen years, producing a great many new 
native works, in spite of such opposition, 
speak for themselves. I need not say that 


I am pleased if the British songs find favor. 
This is only natural, where ultra-modern 
music is concerned. I regret it is not pos- 
sible to perform the ‘Pickwick’? Quartet 
again to-day, but those enquiring can hear 
it sete played by the London String Quar- 
tet. 
JOSEPH HOLBROOKE. 


Abuse of “Dylan” 


The program is a unique one. It 
opened with an organ extemporization 
and prelude from “Dylan,” which Mr. 
Holbrooke arranged for organ himself, 
and which was played by Easthope Mar- 
tin. Under it was printed: “As British 
orchestral works are rarely played by our 
orchestras, we have to hear them on the 
organ sometimes. This drama will be 
remembered by my friends as the one 
which received columns of abuse from 
every possible kind of critic, after a good 
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performance at Drury Lane by Thomas 
Beecham. The work is still in existence.” 

Mr. Holbrooke’s Sextet, Op. 33 for 
piano, flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon and 
horn was performed with the composer 
as pianist; then some of his arrange- 
ments of British folk-songs, sung by 
Spencer Thomas, to which he added a 
note about his own arrangements: “The 
accompaniment to these old songs is a 
beggarly thing and starves the tunes. I 
think our tunes might have a little more 
attention from our harmony ‘masters’— 
that is, if they used their counterpoint 
judiciously.” Implying, of course, that 
he has! 

Finally Alvin Langdon Coburn per- 
formed on the pianola Mr. Holbrooke’s 
“Une Nuit Ténébreuse,” a Chinese Dance 
by Strawinsky and Ravel’s “Rhapsodie 
Espagnole.” The note appended to this 
is: 

“The reason of using the mechanicai 
instruments at these concerts is because 
our artists never play any British piano 
music if they can help it—neither does 
our press reproach them for this terrible 
behavior! Our press has always encour- 
aged foreign music, and then cries in an 
ailing voice: ‘Where are our composers?’ 
As in our German trade, so in our art.” 





GIVE HONORARY’ DEGREE 
TO CHARLES E. CLEMENS 


Cleveland Organist Made Doctor of 
Music by W. R. U.—Celebrated 
Author and Composer 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 27.—One of the 
four honorary degrees given by Western 
Reserve University at its commencement 
recently was the degree of doctor of 
music, conferred upon Charles E. Clem- 
ens, professor of music in Western Re- 
serve University. Mr. Clemens was pre- 
sented for the degree by Dr. Henry E. 
Bourne, professor of history, who said: 

“IT present Charles Edwin Clemens, a 
devoted and successful teacher, a gifted 
musician, whose work as interpreter, ed- 
itor and composer has deserved and re- 
ceived recognition and high praise in this 
country and in parts beyond the sea.” 

Mr. Clemens is organist of the Euclid 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, 
and of the Western Reserve University. 
He is a distinguished composer and re- 
citalist, and is the author of one of the 
best books on method for the organ. 





MISS GRISWOLD’S RECITAL 


Artist-Pupil of Sergei Klibansky in 
Wanamaker Program 


Zona Maie Griswold, dramatic soprano 
and artist-pupil of Sergei Klibansky, the 
New York teacher, assisted by Claire 
Elizabeth Rivers, pianist, and Alexander 
Russell, the well-known organist and di- 
rector, was heard in recital at Wana- 
maker’s Auditorium on the afternoon of 
June 21. 

The program opened with Handel’s 
“Largo” and Alexander Russell’s “Festi- 
val March,” played by Mr. Russell in his 
usual finished style. Miss Rivers, who is 
a pianist of marked ability, was next 
heard in Liszt’s “Liebestraum” and 
“Waldesrauschen,” in both of which she 
displayed a fine tone, a brilliant tech- 
nique and interpretative powers of a high 
order. 

Miss Griswold’s offerings were: 

“La Réponse” (M.S.), 


by Pullen, dedicated 


to Mr. Klibansky; Debussy’ s ‘‘Romance, 

‘“‘Ariette”’ by Vidal. ‘Le Nil’ by Leroux, 
“Destiny” by Colby, “Song of India” bv 
Rimsky-Korsakow. Arensky’s ‘*‘Autumn,”’ 
Rachmaninoff’s ‘‘Oh. Thou Billowy Harvest 
Field,” ‘‘Wohin’”’ and “Ave Maria’ by Schu- 
bert, Grieg’s “Im Kahne,” Bhahms’s “Ver- 


“The Little God Pan,” 
to Miss Griswold by her mother; 


gebliches St&inchen,”’ 
dedicated 


“April in Arcady,’’ dedicated to Miss Gris- 
wold by Marsh; Cadman’s ‘Call Me No 
More”’ and Gilberté’s “Ah! Love, but a Day.”’ 


Miss Griswold is the possessor of a 
dramatic soprano voice of excellent qual- 
ity and wide range, and her varied pro- 
gram served to bring out the many fine 
qualities of her voice. Added to this is 
a winning personality and marked inter- 
pretative powers. 

Miss Rivers was also heard in Chopin’s 
Preludes in F Minor and A Major and 
his “Polonaise” in A Major, which were 
given with the same amount of distinc- 
tion which characterized her other work. 
Corinna Chase, who played the piano ac- 
companiments for the singer, proved her- 
self an assistant of most able capabils‘ies. 


ELEANOR SPENCER’S PLANS 


Arranging Répertoire for Next Seaso: 
—Her Successes in Europe 


Word comes from The Hague in Ho! 
land, where Eleanor Spencer has beer 
spending the spring season, that this 
gifted American pianist, on her next 
season’s American tour, will give th« 
Beethoven C Minor Concerto, the Schu- 
mann A Minor and the Liszt E Flat Ma- 





al 





Eleanor Spencer at the Hague 


jor Concerto a prominent place in he: 
extensive répertoire. She also plans to 
play in programs, on which two shorte 
concerted works are required, the Césa) 
Franck Symphonic Variations, Rimsky 
Korsakoff’s Concerto in C Sharp Mino: 
and the Chopin Andante and Grand Po! 
onaise in E Flat, with the orchestration 
prepared by Scharwenka. 

While in Holland Miss Spencer ap 
peared with the Residentie Orkest, Hen 
ri Viotta, conductor, at The Hague o1 
March 12 last, taking the place on short 
notice of Mme. Carreno as soloist. Ther 
she played the Liszt E Flat Concerto and 
a group of solo pieces and was given a 
rousing ovation. She had not played 
the Liszt work in public since February 
1915, but, with an hour’s preparation i: 
the morning, went to the hall, rehearsed 
with the orchestra under Mr. Viotta and 
in the afternoon made her appearanc: 
Her solo pieces were Debussy’s Reverie 
and three Scriabine Etudes. 

On June 29 Miss Spencer appears a 
the soloist at Scheveningen at the Kur 
haus with the same orchestra, conducted 
by Rhené-Baton. This is virtually a r 
engagement, as Miss Spencer appeared 
there a few seasons ago with the Berli: 
Philharmonic under Dr. Ernst Kunwal: 
Miss Spencer will return to Ameri 
during the summer and begins her to 
in the fall under the management o 
Mrs. Herman Lewis. 


MORRISON'S 


HOTEL AND 
COTTAGES 


‘On Upper Chateaugay Lake 
in the Adirondacks. All 
amusements and Adirondack 
attractions. 

Cottages available for teachers 
who may wish to continue in- 
struction throughout the sum- 


mer. For booklet and further 
particulars address 


MORRISON & MacNEIL, 
Props. and Mgrs. 

Lyon Mountain, New York 

New York Address, 30 Pine St. 
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SUGGESTS MEMORIAL 
TO RAFAEL JOSEFFY 














To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The following is a notice which is 
clipped from the New York Herald for 
Sunday, June 25, 1916: 


JOSEFFY.—In ever loving and devoted 
memory of our dear husband and father, 
Rafael Joseffy, who died June 25, 1915. 

JOSEFFY.—In reverently affectionate re- 
membrance of a beloved and admired master. 
May his greatness as artist and man be re- 
membered by those that knew him and bene- 
fited by his knowledge and rare gifts, his 
friendship and help and all his whole hearted 
interest in their welfare. May his artistic 
ideals be cherished and preserved. : 

This brings to my mind the thought 
that Rafael Joseffy, whose influence was 
so great and personality so genial and 
kind, should be remembered in your paper 
in its next issue—that is, that some lit- 
tle memorial paragraph might be written 
which would bring his memory to the 
mind of an all too forgetful world. Your 
columns during the month or so after his 
death frequently had little items regard- 
ing him, but in vain do I search them 
now and for some time past for anything 
which would help to keep his name alive. 
I do not mean that the task of perpetu- 
ating a man’s reputation should be rele- 
gated to your paper, but as an excellent 
musical publication it should occasionally 
bring to the minds of men and women 
the fact that once there lived a man 
named Joseffy. 

Was it not your paper that said that 


when the musical history of this country 
came to be written the name of Rafael 
Joseffy would be written in large letters? 
Even so it should; but will it? I wonder. 
Rather will not the ensuing generation 
cover his name up with forgetful and 
listless neglect and submerge his name 
and rank into the background of a past 
day and generation. Though Joseffy 
was not Liszt, yet the fact that Liszt is 
always “reminisced” about shows that his 
was a force of sufficient greatness to im- 
press itself on succeeding generations. I 
claim the same for Joseffy, whose wistful 
character and quiet heroism in the cause 
of the great in music should be recalled 
with gratitude. 

When such extravagant praise is meted 
out so often to artists of but second-rate 
caliber, it seems not worthy of our best 
ideals to forget a great master merely 
because he is dead. Nothing save per- 
haps the memorial concert of the Kneisel 
Quartet has been done to honor him, nor 
has anyone taken any measures that the 
simplest memorial of a permanent char- 
acter, such as a bust, should be made. 
To musicians this is a sad state of affairs. 
They can but fear that their work and 
they themselves shall be allowed to slip 
away without any cognition or comment. 
This hardly repays the labor of a life- 
time. Your paper will perhaps find the 
heart to make mention that Joseffy has 
been dead a year. His pupils know it, 
alas, but to the world at large it is a 
mere incident of no moment, even per- 
haps as was his death, so it would seem. 
Mere newspaper obituaries and casual 
reference are of but small account. I 
leave it to your good taste and discretion 
to devote a few lines to this cause. 

HERBERT ZUEBLIN DOUGLAS. 

Brooklyn, June 26, 1916. 








KANSAS CITY TEACHERS GIVE 
SHAKESPEARE MASQUE PARTY 
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On the Left, Charles Cease, President of Kansas City Music Teachers’ Association; 


On the Right, Earl Rosenberg, Director of Horner Institute. 


Horner Institute Building 


ANSAS CITY, MO., June 21.—The 
Kansas City Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation gave a Shakespearean masque 
party in the gardens of the Horner Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts last Saturday evening. 
The Horner Institute has just become set- 
tled in its new home. The gardens will be 
used in the summer school work which is 
now in full swing. The party was some- 
what if a house-warming for the Horner 
Institute. It was a most successful affair 
and while the Association is only in its 
infancy, yet the good fellowship which 


Below, the 


was so evidenced among all the musicians 
present, forecasts an auspicious develop- 
ment for the future. Charles Cease, the 
president of the organization, 1s a 
capable, wide-awake leader. 

The Association has a two-fold pur- 
pose. The first is that of urging every 
teacher to hold a state certificate by tak- 
ing the state examinations; this will raise 
the standard of teaching to a high plane: 
also the members of the organization will 
make every effort to have our school 
board give credit to pupils who are doing 
music outside of school work and will 
urge that the pupil be graded upon this 
work. 





NOTED VIOLINIST IN ROLE OF A FRIAR 











Albert Spalding, the Eminent American Violinist, in the Friars’ Parade on the 


Atlantic City Boardwalk. From Left to Right: 


Louis Mann, George M. 


Cohan, Albert Spalding, William Collier 


rs SPALDING, the American 

violinist, accompanied the Friars on 
their annual frolic recently, and proved 
one of the features of the cast as mu- 
sician and actor. It is not generally 
known that Mr. Spalding was trained 
for the stage at the Comedie Francaise. 
This experience may account for his 


poise on the concert platform, and for his 
skill in repartee that stood him in good 
stead in the battle of wits that added 
zest to every performance on the tour. 
Mr. Spalding is here pictured in linen 
duster, marching on the Atlantic City 
boardwalk with three. prominent fellow 
Friars, in the picturesque parade that 
preceded the performance. 





The next point which the Association 
urges is that of promoting sociability 
among our musicians, whether they have 
yet joined the Association or not. Last 
Saturday evening those numbered among 
the guests were many of Kgnsas City’s 
best known teachers. A highly entertain- 
ing program was given on the lawn. 

James Gable managed a burlesque on 
“Othello” which he had cleverly written. 
It was well acted by Charles Cease as 
Iago, Vernon Thompson as Othello and 
Mr. Gable as Desdemona. The three 
witches from “Macbeth” performed a 
clever stunt and in their lines, which were 
written by Sarah Ellen Barnes, they pre- 
dicted great things for the musicians of 
Kansas City if they would do their part 
by getting together in a fraternal way. 
Gladys Cranston gave some _ ancient 
dances in a highly finished style. This 
was perhaps the most professional per- 
formance of the evening. Frances Kelly 
gave a delightful song and dance from 
the old colonial period. She was charm- 
ingly picturesque. 

Sarah Ellen Barnes was the chairman 
of the social committee. Miss Barnes has 
many plans for next season’s social eve- 
nings. This event practically closes the 
season for the Kansas City Teachers’ 
Association. S. E. B. 


Elizabeth White, Pupil of Marie Morri- 
sey, Wins Praise 


A feature of the play given recently 
by the Crescent Athletic Club at Newell’s 
Theater, White Plains, N. Y., was the 
singing of Elizabeth White, a talented 
soprano pupil of Marie Morrisey, the 
New York contralto. Her offerings were 
“Carissima,” “Neapolitan Love Song” 
and “Garden of Roses.” Miss White is 
a singer of more than ordinary ability. 
Her voice is of fine quality, her diction 
clear and her stage presence equally 
good. Her singing of the Italian num- 
ber displayed her range of voice. The 
reception she had was deserved. 





Tauscher Trial Resumed 


Horst Von der Goltz, who was impli- 
cated in the plan to blow up the Welland 
Canal in Canada, was the first witness 
called by the Government last Tuesday 
to testify against Hans Tauscher, in the 
trial of Capt. Tauscher, the Krupp agent 
in this country, who is the husband of 
Mme. Gadski. Before Judge Hand in the 
Federal District Court, Von der Goltz 
told of the alleged plans of Captains von 
Papen, Boy-Ed and Tauscher to wreck 
the canal, and how he had procured 300 
pounds of dynamite through Tauscher. 

Juror 6 wanted to know whether 


Tauscher knew the dynamite was to be 
used to destroy the Welland Canal. Von 
der Goltz replied that, while he did not 
remember telling him outright what the 
explosive was to be used for, Tauscher 
had expressed himself in a way that 
showed he knew all about the object of 
the plot. The trial was continued on 
Wednesday. 





Basil Ruysdael Recovering from Opera- 
tion 


A Milwaukee dispatch of June 20 to 
the New York Herald says: “Basil Ruys- 
dael, basso of the Metropolitan Opera 
company in New York, is recovering af- 
ter an operation for appendicitis, per- 
formed recently at the Egeland Hospital, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis., to which he was 
taken hurriedly in an automobile from 
his camp thirty miles away. ‘The oper- 
ation revealed that he had been suffering 
from the ailment for several years with- 
out its having exhibited any definite 
symptoms. Mrs. Ruysdael is with her 
husband.” 





Vida Milholland Sings in Musicales for 
Child Welfare League 


Vida Milholland, soprano, has been en- 
gaged as substitute soloist at the Madi- 
son Square Presbyterian Church, New 
York, in the absence of the regular solo- 
ist. She is also singing at a series of 
garden parties under the auspices of the 
International Child Welfare League. 
The first of which, at which Miss Mil- 
holland scored a real success, was given 
at the home of Adolph Lewisohn. 


Myrta Gilkinson Heard in Tennessee 


Myrta Gilkinson, the young soprano, 
is now on tour through the South. Dur- 
ing last week she appeared in Clifton, 
Savannah, Selmer, Henderson, White- 
ville, Somerville, Colliersville, Arlington, 
Stanton, Ridgely, Bells, Ripley and 
Willington, all in Tennessee. Miss Gil- 
kinson’s present tour will take her into 
almost every State of the union and keep 
her away from New York for a year 


and a half. 


A recital by Gretchen Brendell, con- 
tralto, and Jesse Alma Wollfe, pianist, 
was given at the Y. W. C. A., Wheeling, 
W. Va., on June 21. Miss Brendell, a 
pupil of Leandro Campanari, of San 
Francisco, sang an aria from “La Gio- 
conda” and a group of German songs. 
Miss Wolfe played numbers of Rach- 
maninoff, Chopin, Liszt, Brahms and 
MacDowell. 
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Lockport’s Great Two-Day Musical Convention 
September 14 and 15, 1916 


HELD IN HONOR OF THE OPENING OF THE FIRST GREAT SERIES OF CONCERTS BY ALL 


AMERICAN MUSICAL ARTISTS 


TRUE RECOGNITION OF AMERICAN MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


Special Conference of Local Musical Managers of America, September 14th, Declared a Civic 
Holiday in Lockport, N. Y., by His Honor the Mayor, Hon. John R. Earl, 
and designated “American Day.” 


PROGRAM FOR THE TWO DAYS 


MORNING SESSION, SEPT. 14TH, 10 TO 12 A.M. 


Opening—Apollo Male Quartet of Boston. 

Address of Welcome—Mayor John R. Earl. 

Open Discussion—Conducted by Prof. J. Lawrence Erb of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
Subject—‘‘The American Musician, and How to Remedy the 
Unjust Discrimination Against Them.”’ 

Song Recital—Carrie Jacobs-Bond, famous composer. Bessie Bown- 
Ricker, America’s greatest interpreter of child-stories. 





AFTERNOON SESSION, SEPT. 14TH, 1.30 TO 4.30 


Recital—Apollo Male Quartet of Boston. Margaret Adsit Barrell, 
contralto. Agnes B. Millhouse, ’cellist. 

Introduction of speakers—Rev. Gustave Papperman. 

Address—Gov. Woodbridge N. Ferris of Michigan. 

Recital—Ethelynde Smith, soprano. Fay Foster at the piano. 

Address—Prof. George C. Gow of Vassar College. 

Recital— Jessie Woltz Hammond, harpist. Elizabeth Siedhoff, pianist. 

Address—Florence French, Editor ‘‘Chicago Musical Leader.”’ 

Recital—Irene Eastman, famous Indian soprano. Bertha Barnes, 
mezzo-soprano. 





MORNING SESSION, SEPT. 15TH, 10 TO 12 A.M. 


Opening—Apollo Male Quartet of Boston. 

Continued Discussion—‘‘The American Musician.’’ Conducted by 
Prof. J. Lawrence Erb. | 

Recital—Bessie Leonard, contralto. Elizabeth Siedhoff at the piano. 
Address—Arthur E. Bestor, Pres. Chautauqua Association. 
Songs and Stories—Harriet Story MacFarlane. 
Address—Henry Bethuel Vincent. 
Recital—Maud DeVoe, famous coloratura soprano. 





AFTERNOON SESSION, SEPT. 15TH, 1.30 TO 4.30 


Opening—Children’s Chorus of 1000 voices, Prof. Douglas A. Smith, 
Director. 

Address—Prof. Hollis Dann of Cornell. 

Recital—Harriet Sterling Hemenway, contralto. Martha Atwood- 
Baker, soprano. 

Address—Dr. A. S. Vogt of Toronto. 

Recital—Apollo Male Quartet of Boston. Mary Quinn, soprano. 

Address—Prof. J. Lawrence Erb. 

Closing Chorus—‘‘America,’’ Children’s Chorus and Audience. 
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EVENING CONCERT 


Marie Morrisey, contralto. 

Grace Cole, soprano. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, two-piano recital. 
Elizabeth Siedhoff, at the piano. 


EVENING CONCERT 


Emma Roberts, contralto. 

Edgar Schofield, baritone. 
Penelope Davies, mezzo-soprano. 
Margaret Jamison, pianist. 


AT 4.30 IN THE AFTERNOON OF EACH DAY AUTOMOBILES WILL CARRY 
THE SPEAKERS, ARTISTS AND GUESTS ON A SIGHT-SEEING TOUR OVER 
PAVED ROADS RUNNING THROUGH THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND RICHEST 
FRUIT BELT IN AMERICA. “JUST IN THE HEIGHT OF PEACH SEASON.” 


A RARE CHANCE FOR THE YOUNG MUSICIAN SEEKING ADVANCEMENT 


NOT ONLY A WELCOME IS EXTENDED BUT LOCAL ENTERTAINMENT FOR 
THE TWO DAYS WILL BE PROVIDED FREE AT THE BEST HOTEL IN LOCK- 
PORT TO ALL DESERVING YOUNG ARTISTS OF ABILITY WHO CARE TO 
ATTEND AND DEMONSTRATE THEIR ABILITY BEFORE THE LEADING 
CONCERT MANAGERS OF THE COUNTRY WHO ARE COMING TO ATTEND 


THIS CONVENTION. 


THE FOLLOWING ARTISTS APPEAR IN “THE AMERICAN SERIES” AT LOCKPORT THIS SEASON 


AMY ELLERMAN 
MARIE MORRISEY 


ELIZABETH SIEDHOFF 
EDMUND JAHN 
LUCY JAHN 
GERTRUDE RENNYSON 
CALVIN COXE 
ETHELYNDE SMITH 
BERTHA LANSING RODGERS 
WM. MORSE RUMMEL 
MARGARET JAMISON 


EMMA ROBERTS 
RALPH OSBORNE 
BESSIE LEONARD 
FLORENCE LARRABEE 
BEATRICE McCUE 
GRACE HALL RIHELDAFFER 
THEODORA STURKOW-RYDER 
VERA CURTIS 
JEANNE WOOLFORD 
ELLEN RICHMOND MARSHALL 
CARRIE JACOBS-BOND 
BESSIE BOWN-RICKER 


WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW 
MAUD KRAFT 
FRANK L. FARRELL 
EARL TUCKERMAN 
SOL MARCOSSON 
HARRIET STERLING HEMENWAY 
JESSIE HAMMOND 
FRANCES INGRAM 
MARY QUINN 
MARTHA STEELE 
FLORENCE HARDEMAN 
EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Among the signs of the times is the 
growing disposition to cater to the public 
by giving music of the best kind in the 
open air. This has led to the attempt 
to give opera in various cities in some 
large stadium or baseball ground and 
while the results have not always been 
satisfactory, largely owing, first to the 
inclement weather during this month of 
June and next to the absence of a proper 
sounding board, at the same time the 
public has shown so much interest as 
to make it reasonable to believe that 
when conditions are favorable and proper 
auditoriums are selected these open air 
performances will be a distinct feature 
of the musical life of the people, espe- 
cially during the spring, summer and 
early fall. 

Naturally, music in the public parks 
of a higher character than used to pre- 
vail a generation or so ago when given 
by some of the so-called “military bands” 
will be a characteristic part of the new 
movement. 

A propos of this, a discussion has 


arisen in the daily press which has, by 
the bye, recently shown its interest in 
musie for the masses by promoting pop- 
ular concerts. 

In this discussion attention has been 
called by Mr. Edward L. Bernays of the 
Music League of America, who has writ- 
ten to the Times and other papers, show- 
ing what his organization has already 
accomplished and what it proposes to do 
in the future. 

The Music League has co-operating 
with it some of our leading operatic 
artists, including Amato, Mme. Kurt, 
Martinelli, Sembach and the American 
pianist, Ernest Schelling. 


* * * 


Incidentally, an issue has been raised, 
which, while apparently of minor import, 
is, to my thinking, bound to have nation- 
wide influence. It relates to the status, 
and, indeed, usefulness in our musical 
life of what is called “the community 
chorus.” 

It will be remembered that when, 
through bad management, to put it mild- 
ly, the finances of New York threatened 
to dissolve themselves into bankruptcy, 
one of the first efforts made by Comp- 
troller Prendergast in the reduction of 
expense in running the city government 
was to virtually cut out the already mis- 
erable appropriation for music in the 
public parks. 

This resulted in the effort being made 

by the Music League and also by public- 
Spirited citizens to give the people music 
which the Comptroller and those who are 
with him would have denied them. 
_ Among these public-spirited citizens, 
it appears, is Mr. Elkan Naumberg, a 
man of large means, known among music- 
lovers as ever among the first to aid 
— worthy musical enterprise in this 
city. 

Now, it seem that Mr. Naumberg, with 
commendable generosity and good will 
and in line with what he has been doing 
for years, put up a considerable sum of 
money for a series of free orchestral 
concerts in Central Park. 

Last Sunday the Community Chorus, 
which has been started by Mr. Harry H. 
Barnhart, appeared on the scene and, 
in conjunction with Mr. Naumberg’s or- 
chestral concert, treated those present to 
some chorus singing which Mr. Barnhart 
conducted. 


Printed slips containing the words of 
many well-known songs were distributed 
and after the Community Chorus had 
sung a verse and acquainted everyone 
with the melody the assemblage was in- 
vited to join in the singing. 

Songs with which they were familiar, 
particularly patriotic ones, were sung 
with great enthusiasm, splendid volume 
of tone and musicianly understanding. 

After the chorus, aided by the audi- 
ence, had sung, Arthur Farwell, who is 
the president of the Community Chorus, 
and Mr. Barnhart made addresses, in 
which they took the same position that 
has been taken for the last three years 
by your editor—namely, that the time 
has come for democratizing art, espe- 
cially music, and making it of, by and 
for the people and not merely for the 
few. 

All would have been well, but that 
Mr. Naumberg decided that he wants 
none of the Community Chorus and that 
if he is to continue his support of the 
park concerts the Community Chorus 
must sing elsewhere, even if it be in the 
North River or East River—and he is 
not particular which. 

Now, as I said, apparently this is a 
little tempest in a teapot. Mr. Naum- 
berg will either relent and let the Com- 
munity Chorus sing with the audience 
at the concerts that are given through 
his generosity, or the chorus will sing 
somewhere else and, no doubt, draw 
crowds. 

* * * 

This, however, will by no means be the 
finale of the issue that has now been 
squarely joined, and which issue will go 
far to revolutionize the entire musical 
situation in this country within the next 
decade. 

Music is going to be taken from under 
the protection of the few and made a 
part and parcel of the life of all the 
people every day in the week in some 
shape, way or form. It is going to be 
part and parcel of the system of educa- 
tion in all our schools and high schools. 

It is not going to be left to a few anti- 
quated, fossilized superintendents of 
education or members of school boards 
to exclude it on the ground that it has no 
place even in a liberal, comprehensive 
scheme of education. 

There are many of your readers who 
have no idea of the vicious antagonism to 
music which some of the old puritanical y 
minded principals of schools and super- 
intendents of education have. 

They positively hate it! 
their blood. 

Your editor tells a story that in one 
city in the Northwest, where he was re- 
quested to speak before the children of 
the high schools, it took the influence of 
the mayor and a number of prominent 
ladies to override the objection of th» 
superintendent of education, who said 
that as for music, he had no use for it, 
and sooner than give his daughters into 
the care of a music teacher he wou'd cut 
their throats! 

The fight for the recognition of music 
as meaning something in the life of all 
the people, the fight for its introduction 
into the schools as being worthy of a 
place, even in elementary education, is 
on, and it will never cease until it is 
won. 


It. boils in 


a a 


As a contribution to the discussion in 
the press on the subject of the park and 
other popular concerts, Mme. Kate T. 
Estaily writes from Danbury, Conn., to 
the New York Herald with regard to 
the contention of some that only what is 
called “popular” music should be given, 
while others contend that only what they 
call “good” music should be given. 

Mme. Estaily says that while critics 
of Central Park music are perspiring 
over the mighty problem as to whether 
operatic excerpts or “Nancy Lee” will 
do most in counteracting the effects of 
the sun spots this year, the fact remains 
that good music is a power in the land. 
Even up in Connecticut, where people 
are kept awake by the rattling of wooden 
nutmegs on tin roofs on stormy nights, 
music is found of practical use. The in- 
ventors of circuses could not pay ex- 
penses without a band to lead parades 
and inspire the artists while shooting 
the chutes and riding wild mustangs. 

But it is in the conclusion of her com- 
munication that Mme. Estaily raises a 
point which will, perhaps, interest many. 

She writes: 

“A Fairfield man (of course, this 
means Fairfield, Conn.) has solved the 
labor question by having a band play 
encouraging airs while the men are get- 
ting in hay, breaking colts and building 
stone walls. They do twice the work and 
in a more jaunty way with music.” 

Perhaps Mme. Estaily’s letter to the 
Herald will only excite a smile, yet it 
has been known for a long time to em- 
ployers of labor which is more or less 
monotonous, that the use of music has 
a decidedly inspiring influence. 
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Engelbert Humperdinck, Composer of ‘“Haensel und Gretel” and 
“Konigskinder’”—a Gentle Soul 





In some factories, indeed, it has been 
the custom to engage a girl to read to 
the workers some interesting work; in 
others they now have a_ phonograph, 
which plays lively airs, and so relieves 
the monotony of the toilers. 

Naturally, no discussion in the press 
concerning music for the people would 
be complete without a contribution from 
Ivan Narodny. In a letter to the Eve- 
ning Sun, he, as usual, deplores the mu- 
sical incompleteness of the American 
public, but a!so makes some very perti- 
nent comments upon the general musica] 
situation in this country. 

Where Mr. Narodny falls down is that 
he does not realize the tremendous ad- 
vance that this country has made in the 
last few decades, from which one can 
deduce what we shall accomplish in the 
immediate future. 

Much of the incompleteness of which 
Mr. Narodny complains could be just as 
well said of the English, the French, the 
Italians, the Russians—and even of the 
Germans. 

But it is our old friend, Channing EI- 
lery, who adds an exceedingly interesting 
element to the controversy. 

Ellery, you know, sacrificed himself, 
his life as well as his fortune, in trying 
to make good music popular by means 
of a military band, consisting mainly of 
young Italians. 

He was the original introducer of 
Creatore, the acrobatic conductor—for 
which, by the bye, a good many people 
have never quite forgiven him. 

However, Ellery must be credited with 
having been one of the pioneers who took 
good music into many an isolated com- 
munity and aroused enthusiasm. 

In the early part of the career of his 
band it was more noted for volume than 
it was for virtuosity, but it can be 
said to its credit that it always had 
plenty of life and go and, if it did noth- 
ing else, it aroused the enthusiasm of the 
audiences to which it played. 

Ellery makes one point in his letter 
to the Evening Sun which is pertinent— 
namely, that many of the women’s mu- 
sical clubs which engage talent demand 
only the most renowned and expensive 
foreign artists, some of whom are no 
longer even shadows of what they were. 

Here again the criticism is well made, 





but it would apply to five—certainly ten 
—years ago, rather than to-day, when 
the genera! trend of the women’s musical 
clubs is to encourage the younger artists, 
especially those who are Americans. 

However, one thing is certain—namely, 
that the mere fact that this controversy 
should have created a stir shows that 
music is coming more and more into the 
sphere of matters which are considered 
by the press to be of live interest. 

AK * a 

With regard to the efforts being made 
by the Music League of America to give 
popular concerts for the people, in which 
such artists as Messrs. Amato, Martin- 
elli, Sembach, Mme. Kurt and others 
have been interested, Dr. Grant wanted 
to know in your paper why this work 
should be practically in the hands of 
foreign artists, instead of Americans. 

This has been taken up by Mr. Ber- 
nays, who represents the Music League, 
and who thereupon came out in the de- 
fense of his scheme on the ground that 
in such matters nationality should be 
ignored. 

Mr. Bernays has also made a com- 
munication with regard to the matter 
to the New York Evening Sun, in which 
paper, by the bye, another correspondent 
indorses Dr. Grant’s position and men- 
tions a number of distinguished Amer- 
ican artists, including Mr. Bispham, 
Walter Damrosch, Lucy Gates, Geral- 
dine Farrar and others, who, he asserts, 
would be only too happy to serve such 
a worthy purpose. 

With regard to Miss Farrar, I hae me 
doobts—as the Scotch say—simply be- 
cause she has never shown any disposi- 
tion in this direction. 

It might, perhaps, throw a little light 
on this phase of the discussion if I re- 
minded your readers that Mr. Bernays 
is the business manager of the particular 
foreign artists who are to appear in these 
popular entertainments. 

While it might be claimed that he was 
simply securing for his own artists a 
handsome advertisement, on the other 
hand, it might be said, with quite as 
much truth, that he was seizing the op- 
portunity as the manager of these art- 
ists to be of great service to the cause 


[Continued on page 8] 
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of giving free popular concerts in New 
York with soloists of distinction. 
* 

Several of your readers, evidently of 
anti-German sympathies, have written 
me that they cannot indorse my attitude 
with regard to Mme. Gadski, who, you 
remember, was “protested” some time 
ago on account of her expressed pro-Ger- 
man sympathies, and also because of her 
husband, Herr Tauscher, being under 
charges for having used this country to 
direct a military expedition against 
Canada. 

They claim that even if Mme. Gadski’s 
expression of opinion could be condoned 
on account of her artistic position, this 
does not apply to Herr Tauscher, in 
whose case, they say, it is not a question 
of patriotism, but simply one of cold dol- 
lars and cents. a7 ie 

They insist that his position is differ- 
ent from that of Von Papen and others 
of the German Embassy, who can at 
least be credited with a desire to serve 
their country from patriotic motives, 
whereas Herr Tauscher, being simply a 
business man and agent for the Krupps 
in this country and being, furthermore, 
interested in the furnishing of munitions, 
must be looked at from an entirely dif- 
ferent point of view. In other words, 
that the plea of disinterested patriotism 
cannot be made for him. 

They further claim that Herr Tauscher 
has been in this country for many years, 
but not as an American, not as one in 
sympathy with our institutions or life, but 
simply as an agent of the German gov- 
ernment, who has used his wife’s social 
and artistic standing as a cloak for his 
business and later for his enterprises 
against the Allies. This they claim 
should put his wife under the ban! 

Granted that the claims made with re- 
gard to Herr Tauscher are justified. 
Granted that the State Department and 
the Department of Justice can make 
good their case against him, I cannot 
see how this applies to Mme. Gadski as 
an artist. 

If it does, it would mean—if we carry 
the issue to its logical conclusion—that 
we shall import into music, the one art 
that should bring us together, the very 
baneful influences and antagonisms of 
which this war is the most horrible ex- 
pression in the whole history of man. 

My viewpoint would not deny us the 
right to sympathize with one side or 
another. It would not prevent us having 
very distinct views as to which of the 
conflicting forces is responsible for the 
war, but it would free us from the im- 
putation of narrow-minded provincial- 
ism, which we certainly should deserve if 
we should refuse to hear Mme. Gadski, 
or, indeed, any artist, because of their 
affiliations or their nationality. 

By the bye, it is said that the Presi- 
dent’s insistence upon the Democratic 
Convention putting into the platform the 
so-called “anti-hyphen plank” was largely 
caused and prompted by his knowledge 
of some of the machinations of Herr 
Tauscher, Von Papen and others, of 
which, it seems, the State Department 
was advised long ago. 

* ao * 

When it was announced a few weeks 
ago that Giulio Gatti-Casazza of the 
Metropolitan Opera had suddenly left 
for Italy, thus braving not only the ter- 
rors of the sea, but the chance of being 
wafted into eternity by a submarine, 
there was considerable surprise, for it 
was said that even if he should be able 
to secure some singers on the other side 
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to strengthen his company, it was doubt- 
ful whether any of them would care to 
take the risk of coming over. 

However, I think I can give you a 
more plausible reason why the distin- 
guished impresario suddenly packed his 
grip and quit. 

You have no idea of what a large num- 
ber, not alone of artists who have made 
some reputation, but of would-be operatic 
aspirants, who pester the life out of the 
head of the Metropolitan. 

Many of them come with strong letters 
of recommendation. Others have strong 
social and influential friends, even among 
the operatic directorate. 

While Mr. Gatti heard a number of 


these aspirants during the season, still 
when the close came there were some- 
thing like 1042 still on the list who had 
not been heard—and all of whom had 
been promised an audition. 

Besides this, Herr Coppicus, Mr. 
Gatti’s private secretary, had also prom- 
ised an audition to some four hundred 
more, bringing the list up to nearly 1500. 

To over a thousand of these Mr. Otto 
H. Kahn, Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Metropolitan, with charm- 
ing amiability, had promised that he 
would be personally present when the 
singer was heard. 

The result was, when the issue had to 
be faced, that Mr. Gatti-Casazza left 


for Europe, Mr. Coppicus took to t} 
road with Siegfried, while Mr. Otto | 
Kahn concealed himself ‘somewhere 
Long Island,” where he is building, y: 
know, a magnificent chateau in t! 
French style. 

When the fifteen hundred would-| 
aspirants saw their hopes vanish, as we 
as the gentlemen who had promised ¢ 
hear them, their lamentations filled th. 
air, their cries rose to Heaven. 

There are some who will tell you tha 
this, and not the war in Europe, wa 
the cause of the unprecedented rainfa 
during this month of June! 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 








DANA INSTITUTE SENDS OUT SIXTY GRADUATES | 





No. 1—Members of the Class of 1916 of Dana Musical Institute of Warren, Ohio, Planting the Ivy at Dana Hall. 
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Members of the Faculty and Class of 1916. No. 3—A Group of the Alumni with President Lynn B. Dana 


ARREN, OHIO, June 24.—The 

event of the musical season in this 
city was the commencement week of 
Dana’s Musical Institute, which took 
place from June 18 to 21 inclusive. 

On Sunday evening, June 18, at the 
evening service in the First Presbyter- 
ian Church, there took place the bacca- 
laureate exercises, the sermon being 
preached by the Rev. Franklin P. Rein- 
hold, pastor of the church and chaplain 
of the Alumni Association of D. M. L., 
who took for his subject “Castles in the 
Air” and delivered a most able and in- 
structive sermon. 

A. N. Modarelli of the class of 1917 
presided at the organ for the prelude to 
the services; Michael Banner, head of 
the violin department of D. M. L., played 
the Bach G String Air for the offertory 
with President Lynn B. Dana at the or- 
gan and the Church Quartet furnished 
the remainder of the music, assisted by 
Mrs. K. E. Pew, organist. 

On Monday morning, in Dana Hall, 
the undergraduates’ program was heard. 
The several soloists were from the ranks 
of the school body, not graduates, whose 
standing in the work of the year had 
been about ninety per cent. It is a 
high honor to be selected as a partici- 
pant in this recital and all who appeared 
gave a good account of themselves. The 
program was as follows: 


Preludes in E Major and B Minor, Hel- 


ler (piano), Viola Broadwater; Air from 
Concerto (violin), Goldmark, Isabelle Walsh: 
Reverie in F (piano), Debussy, Elizabeth 
Smith; “Love, the Pedlar’ (soprano), Ger- 
man, Marie Frederick; ‘“Pierrette’ (piano), 


Chaminade; Nellie Croyle; Clarinet Quin- 
tet, Mozart; Carroll Carr and Dana String 
Quartet; Prelude in C Sharp Minor (piano), 
Rachmaninoff, Louise Finney ; Cavatina (vio- 
lin), Raff, Ruth Knox; Minuet in A, Mozart, 
Minuet in E Flat, Haydn (piano), Florence 
Hart; “Ave Maria’’ (trombone), Bach- 
Gounod, Ivor Hughes; “Autumn” (piano), 
Chaminade, Mildred Hubbell; “Voice of the 
Chimes” (violin), MLuigini, Mary Hayes; 
“Kammenoi Ostrow” (piano), Rubinstein, 
Addie Sawvel; ‘“‘Melody of Home” (soprano), 
Stevenson, Kathleen Hodgkin; Fourth Ma- 


zurka (piano), Godard, Blanche Thexton; 
“Ferry Ahoy” (soprano), Brewer, Mary 
Hough; ‘Witches’ Dance” (piano), Mac- 
Dowell, Editha Hayes. 


At the conclusion of this recital cer- 
tificates were awarded by President 
Dana to sixty undergraduates who had 
successfully passed the examinations. 

On Monday evening at the State Ar- 
mory the annual “hop” took place with 
about 100 couples in attendance. Tues- 
day morning the annual Class Day exer- 
cises were held upon the campus, the 
chief feature being the planting of the 
ivy by members of the class of 1916. 

In Dana Hall, Tuesday evening, the 
graduating program was heard by a 
large audience. The program follows: 


Introduction and Allegro (piano), Godard, 
Gerta Stocker of Indiana; Concerto, Op. 38 
(flute), Buchner, Raymond E. Williams, Mas- 
sachusetts; Second Concerto (piano), Saint- 
Saéns, Harold Marsh, Ohio. 


All the graduates were commended for 
the high standard of their work. They 
were accompanied by the full D. M. I. 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction 
of President Lynn B. Dana. At the con- 
clusion of the program the degrees of 
Bachelor of Music were conferred upon 
the candidates by the president. 


At noon Wednesday, the annual 
alumni dinner was served to fifty mem- 
bers of the association. Addresses were 
made by the Rev. Mr. Reinhold, who 
spoke of the work of the founder of the 
school, William H. Dana; President Lynn 
B. Dana, who spoke of the future of the 
school; Prof. Francis Russell, who spoke 
of the school in its relation to the stu- 
dent body and Prof. Ross Hickernell, 
who spoke of the influence of the school 
on the music of the country. 

Dana Hall was again filled Wednes- 
day evening when the last program of 
the season was presented by the D. M. I. 
Orchestra and soloists. The program 
was as follows: 


Overture, “Fidelio,” Beethoven; Sonato, 
Opus 24 (violin and piano), Beethoven: 
Recitative and Aria “Fidelio,” Beethoven; 
Trio, Op. 72, No. 2 (violin, ’cello and piano), 
Godard; Symphony No. 3 (“Eroica’’), Bee- 


thoven. 


The soloists were Michael Banner, vi: 
linist; Lynn B. Dana, pianist; Ross Hic 
kernell, cornetist; Anton Modarelli, 
pianist; L. V. Ruhl, ’cellist, and Frank 
B. Davidson, violinist. The orchestra 
was under the direction of President 
Dana for the “Fidelio” overture whil: 
Michael Banner directed the Symphony 
The audience was most enthusiastic. I 
was a remarkable program presented i! 
a splendid manner. This closing pro 
gram was the 1859th given by the D 
M. I. forces. 





In the Contest of Bands to be held du: 
ing the Elks’ Convention at Baltimor: 
during the week of July 10-15, under tl 
direction of the Baltimore Elks, Fred 
erick H. Gottlieb, Lieut. William H. Sa: 
tlemann, director of the United Stat« 
Marine Band of Washington, D. C., a 
Charles H. Bochau, instructor at the Pea 
body Conservatory of Music, will be i 
charge. Each band is to make its ow 
selection for the preliminary contest. | 
the finals every band must play the ove! 
ture to “Rienzi” by Wagner. In case « 
a tie the bands must play the Liszt “Pol: 
naise.” The winner will receive a pri: 
of $750, the second best $500 and tl 
third in order will get $250. 





Queen Alexandria’s talent for pian 
playing, so Sir Charles Hallé used to sa 
was beyond the ordinary, and she love 
music. When staying at her Danis! 
chateau _she will play duets all the mor! 
ing with either the Empress Marie 0! 
Russia or her other sister, the Duchess 0! 
Cumberland.—Tit Bits. 





Elmer Wilson, the Boston organist, 
gave an organ recital in the First Bap 
tist Church of Malden, Mass., on Wednes 
day evening, June 7. Mr. Wilson was 
assisted by a string quartet consisting 
of these Boston players: William How- 
ard, first violin; Harry Grover, second 
violin; Dayton Henry, viola, and Car! 
Webster, violincello. 
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MUSICAL CELEBRITIES IN HOME OF “MOVIES” 























Musical Lights at Universal City, Cal. 


Picture on Left: 





Alfred Hertz Acts as Camera Man and Takes Motion Picture of Members of His Party. Left to Right: F. 


W. Eldridge, Managing Editor of Los Angeles “Examiner”; Mrs. Hertz, Mrs. Justin McGrath, Howard E. Morton, City Editor Los Angeles “Examiner,” 
and Justin McGrath, Managing Editor of San Francisco “Examiner.” Picture on Right: Mme. Marie Rappold, the Noted Prima Donna, Appears in Comedy Scene 
at Universal City. The Singer Is in the Center, Verdi E. B. Fuller of Edison Company, Orange, N. J., at the Left, and Comedian Harry Depp at the Right 


MONG recent visitors to the Uni- 

versal Film Company’s Western 
plant in California was Mme. Marie Rap- 
pold of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Mme. Rappold has cherished for 
some time a secret ambition to appear 
on the screen, in order to see herself as 
others see her. She expressed her de- 
sire and was permitted to appear in a 


comedy which was then in progress. The 
singer took her seat at a prominent table 
in a cabaret scene and played her part 
with the utmost enjoyment. 

During Mme. Rappold’s visit to Uni- 
versal City she was photographed with 
her daughter, Arthur Walsh, the violin- 
ist, and Miles Overholt, editor of the Los 
Angeles Examiner, in one of the largest 


sets ever erected for the motion picture 
camera. 

Alfred Hertz, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera and now conductor of the 
San Francisco Orchestra, is usually 
more photographed than photographing. 
However, the camera caught him in the 
act at Universal City recently, where he 
had just lined up his party, consisting 


of Mme. Hertz and some members of the 
staff of the Los Angeles Examiner. 
Later Mr. Hertz and his party listened 
to an explanation of the mechanism of 
the motion picture camera by the Uni- 
versal director, Henry McRae. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that conducting a pic- 
ture seemed to be considerably more 
difficult than conducting an orchestra. 





LOUISVILLE SINGERS 
IN OPERA ‘‘JOSEPH”” 


Novel Production Admirably Pre- 
sented—Music Compiled 
from Many Sources 


LOUISVILLE, June 21.—With splendid 
stage mountings, handsome costumes, 
leading singers of the city as soloists, a 
chorus of more than a hundred, a fine 
orchestra and ballet and large audiences 
of representative citizens, the opera “Jo- 
seph” was given four performances this 
week at the new Stadium of the Boys’ 
High School. mt 

‘he opera was compiled by William 
Dodd Chenery from classic music selected 
from many sources, and put together 
into a mosaic of ingeniously elaborate, 
if somewhat incongruous, form. The 

. ’ , 
book of the opera is also Mr. Chenery’s 
work, and follows closely the Biblical 
story of Joseph. 

The performances were given for the 
benefit of the Newsboys’ Home. The or- 
chestra was under the skilful direction 
of Karl Schmidt; an adult chorus of 
church choir singers appeared and a 


chorus of children, trained by Caroline - 


Bourgard, supervisor of public school 
music. 

The cast embraced Flora Marguerite 
Bestelle, as Asenath; Mrs. George T. 
Lettle, Zuleika; Annetta van Dyke, 
Charmion; Master Randolph Harrison, 
as the boy Joseph; Edgar Hill, as the 
adult Joseph; Walter Kelly, as Pharaoh; 
Chester Solomon, as Jacob, and an ex- 
tensive cast of lesser lights to the num- 
ber of thirty-six. 

Rehearsals for the big spectacle have 
been going on for six weeks or more, and 
the performances were given with a fin- 
ish and smoothness that were notable. 
The solo voices carried well in the open 
air, and the tonal quality of the choruses 
and orchestra were a surprise to the 
many who believed they would be swal- 
owed up by the out-of-doors. The four 
large audiences were most cordial. 
HARVEY PEAKE. 


Amato in the Adirondacks 





Mr. and Mrs. Pasquale Amato and 
their two sons lead the colony of musi- 
Clans assembled at Lake Placid in their 
praise of everything American, including 
motor-boats, automobiles, fish-lines that 
don’t break and the natural beauty of 


the lake. They occupy one of the lake 
shore camps owned by Victor Herbert, 
and are in the center of a colony of mu- 
sicians, difficult to equal outside of New 
York City itself. It includes among 
others Efrem Zimbalist, Alma Gluck, 
Victor Herbert and his family, Mme. 
Marcella Sembrich and her husband and 
the members of the Flonzaley Quartet. 





ORPHEUS CLUB CONCERT 





New Schenectady Organization Heard— 
Local Quartets Combine 


A concert by the Orpheus Club, a new 
organization in Schenectady, N. Y., was 
given on June 19 at the Sacred Heart 
Church, Schenectady. The club at the 
present time consists of eleven members, 
the Rice String Quartet, the Orpheus 
Male Quartet, two pianists and an organ- 
ist. The personnel of the Rice String 
Quartet is Edward A. Rice, first violin; 
Alfred W. Weinberg, second violin; John 
C. Borden, viola, and Edward J. Sands, 
‘cello. The Male Quartet consists of 
Carl H. Ossenfort, first tenor; Frank 
L. Malo, second tenor; Warren W. Mur- 
rie, first bass, and Edwin C. Sauter, sec- 
ond bass. The officers of the club are 
Philip J. Beck, president; J. F. Cramer, 
secretary; Edward J. Sands, treasurer, 
and Warren Murrie, business manager. 

Membership is restricted to local mu- 
sicians who are soloists in their respec- 
tive lines. The object of the rew organ- 
ization is stated as “the mutual] advance- 
ment of music among its members and 
the uplifting of the musical standard of 
the city in such ways as it may find pos- 
sible.” 

At the concert on June 19 the String 
Quartet, assisted by P. J. Beck, played 
a quintet by E. Prout and also gave two 
Haydn quartets. The Male Quartet 
sang “O Lovely Night” of Offenbach- 
Spicker and “The Water Lily,” by F. 
Abt. An interesting number was “Calm 
as the Night” of Bohm, arranged for 
string and male quartet by P. J. Beck, 
the organist of the club. Edward A. 
Rice, Beatrice Girard and Frank A. 
Malo were the soloists. The concert was 
greatly enjoyed by a large audience. 


Dippel in Chicago Planning for Coming 
Season 


CHICAGO, June 21.—Andreas Dippel, 
former impresario of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, will probably undertake 
the management of a tour of the Ger- 
man musical comedy, “Hoheit tanzt 
Walzer,” composed by Leo Ascher. Ar- 
rangements are not yet complete for pro- 
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Germaine Schnitzer Recalls Her 
Friendship with Carmen Sylva 











A DISTINGUISHED gathering of 
artists and literary men was en- 
tertained some time ago at Germaine 
Schnitzer’s salon and as is usually the 
custom at these exclusive musicales, mu- 
sic brought forth memoirs of other days. 

Germaine Schnitzer wore a_ peculiar 
jewel fastened to her gown, and it was 
the curiosity which this artistic creation 
aroused that eventually brought forth 
the hostess’s story of her friendship with 
one of the greatest queens in history— 
Carmen Sylva. It had been the late 
Queen of Roumania who had _ first 
fastened this gem on the pianist. 

“T shall never forget,” said the pianist, 
“the feeling of infinite respect inspired 
by the appearance of Queen Elizabeth of 
Roumania as she came toward me to re- 
ceive me at the entrance of her music 
room. This was in January, 1910, when 
I was first invited to the court in Buchar- 
est. The tall, noble-faced woman with 
the austere, nearly nun-like head garb 
stretched her two arms toward me and 
said, ‘Oh, j’ai tellement entendu parler de 
vous, Mademoiselle, je suis si contente 
de vous voir enfin ici.’ 

“What a lovely and never-to-be-forgot- 
ten memory—lI’ve been invited to most of 
the royal courts. They have all been 
very kind to me, but never did T have the 
impression of being in the presence of a 
born queen, one who was not trying to 
be dignified, as when I was greeting the 
great poetess, Carmen Sylva. 


“The Queen heard of my love for Schu- 
mann’s compositions and asked me to 
play some of them. 

“While playing I forgot who my au- 
dience was and as I played one composi- 
tion after the other glorious hours passed 
in the lovely music room. The concert 
grand (which was really atrocious, but 
no one dared say so) was standing on a 
stage and candles were lit so as to leave 
the room in semi-darkness. What greater 
reward could I have wished for than to 
hear that wonderful woman say to me: 

““Depuis Clara Schumann, je n’ai pas 
entendu jouer du Schumann comme 
cela.’ 

“She certainly knew, for before her 
marriage, when she was still Princess of 
Wied, the Queen was one of Clara Schu- 
mann’s talented pupils. 

“Four times did I make the journey 
to Bucharest, each time to play at the 
Philharmonic concerts, and afterward I 
had to appear twice at the palace. Alas, 
the last time I played there the Queen 
was lying on a couch, no longer able to 
greet me_ standing. There were no 
guests on this occasion and the Queen 
said: 

““Je veux vous avoir pour moi seule 
aujourd hui.’ 

“I was so sad when I left and as I 
bent over Carmen Sylva’s hand to kiss 
it she stopped me, kissing my forehead 
instead. It was like a benediction. Pic- 
tures of her, jewels and decorations are 
but slight mementos in comparison with 
the kind words which she showered upon 
me and which are like sacred relics.” 





ducing it in the West, but it is probable 
that it will be given a six weeks’ tour, 
opening with one week in Chicago in the 
latter part of August. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Dippel is in Chicago renewing old ac- 
quaintances and denying rumors that 
he will conduct an opera company in 
Chicago in competition with Campanini’s 
organization. F. W. 
A matinée recital by Pauline Jennings, 
soprano, and Addie Tydeman, contralto, 
artist-pupils of Fay Foster, was given at 
Wanamaker’s Auditorium, New York, on 
June 24. Alexander Russell was at the 
organ and Fay Foster assisted at the 
plano. 30th Miss Jennings and Miss 
Tydeman appeared in special costumes, 
singing groups of German and Amer- 
ican songs. Several of Fay Foster’s 
compositions were on the program. 





A Roumanian tenor, Constantin 
Stroesco, has been singing in London. 


Harry P. Hopkins Organist in New 
York Church and Theater 


Harry Patterson Hopkins, who re- 
cently came from Baltimore to New 
York, has been appointed as permanent 
organist at the Savoy Theater, at 
Thirty-fourth Street and Broadway. He 
will devote his playing exclusively to 
these performances each day. He has 
also accepted a ten-weeks’ engagement 
at the Church of the Messiah, New York, 
the services not conflicting with his 
hours at the theater. Mr. Hopkins be- 
gan on Sunday, June 25, and will play 
there each Sunday until Sept. 1. 





Under the auspices of the Home Club, 
Lockie Kincer. was heard in a piano re- 
cital at Washington, D. C. Miss Kincer 
was assisted by Mrs. Julian Brylawski, 
contralto. An organ recital of the com- 
position of Mendelssohn was presented 
recently by Mrs. Frank Akers Frost. 
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MORE COMMENCEMENTS IN CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


Elaborate Programs Presented by the Young Musicians—Four-Year-Old Girl Makes Début as Pianist— 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Bullding, 
Chicago, June 24, 1916. 


“Beperceiqerer nigel programs in the 
music schools continue to furnish al- 
most the only music in Chicago this week. 
The Sherwood Music School, the Metro- 
politan Conservatory of Music and the 
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Musicians Called to the Colors 


Hinshaw Conservatory held their com- 
mencements this week. 

The twenty-first annual commencement 
exercises of the Sherwood Music School 
began Wednesday evening with exercises 
by the graduating class in the dramatic 
art department. Thursday afternoon, 
an interesting program was given by 
pupils of the piano, voice and violin de- 
partments, and in the evening the main 
commencement concert was given. D. A. 
Clippinger presented the diplomas. 

The Hinshaw Conservatory held its 
twenty-sixth annual commencement pro- 
gram Thursday night in Central Music 
Hall. The musical program was given 
by pupils of Marvin Hinshaw, Edna 
Whitmore, Otto Wulf and J. E. Wilford. 
The program was varied with short 
stories told by Harry Scott, and readings 
by pupils of the elocution department. 
The last solo on the program, “War,” by 
Rogers, sung by Donald Fiser, was 
worthy of special mention, both for the 
singing and for the composition itself, in 
which words and music are well adapted 
to express the pathos of the theme. 

The Metropolitan Conservatory’s an- 
nual commencement exercises were held 
in Central Music Hall Tuesday evening. 
The soloists were assisted by the schoo! 
orchestra, conducted by Harry Dimond. 
Jessie Comlossy’s playing of Chopin’s 
“Romance and Finale” from the Concerto 
in E Minor showed again this young 
pianist’s skill, which was recently dem- 
onstrated in a Chicago concert. 


Four-Year-Old Girl Appears 


The International College of Music and 
Expression held its commencement this 
evening in Auditorium Recital Hall. A 
week ago this college gave a recital in 
which a four-year-old girl, Eldora Hop- 
kins, made her début, playing on the 
piano “Slumbering Fairies,” by Eileen 
Erb. Little Miss Hopkins is a descendant 
of four generations of musicians. 

Letitia’ Gallaher, “the Irish nightin- 
gale,” and Walter Unger, ’cellist, are 
soloists this week at the Orchestra Hall 
cinema-concerts. Miss Gallaher sings 
Ronald’s “O Lovely Night,” and Harriet 
Ware’s waltz song, “Sunshine.” - Unger 
plays Popper’s “Hungarian Rhapsody.” 
Alfred Wathall has succeeded Arthur 
Dunham as conductor of the orchestra. 
Mr. Dunham will head the Edelweiss 
Gardens orchestra, but still will select 
the music for the cinema-concerts. 

Harriet Melda Stevens, soprano, is 
soloist this week at the Strand Theatre. 

Pupils of William Boeppler gave a 
piano and song recital Wednesday even- 
ing in Auditorium Recital Hall. Fea- 
tures of the program were singing by the 
Parsifal Quartet and the Euterpe Double 
Quartet. 

Elsa Fern MacBurney, of the Mac- 
Burney Studios, displayed a_ brilliant 
voice, well schooled, in a recital of Ger- 
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man, French and English songs Thurs- 
day night. Her voice was even and 
lovely throughout, and her interpreta- 
tions were sympathetic and _ intelligent. 
Especially interesting were Bleichmann’s 
beautiful “Liebe” and Georges’ dramatic 
“Hymne au Soleil.” 

Daniel Protheroe, conductor of the 
American Choral Society, left to-day for 
Vendocia, Ohio, to conduct a Cymanfa 
Ganu, or “singing festival.” A number 
of Welsh choruses will join in Welsh 
chorales and anthems. To-night Pro- 
theroe will speak to the gathering on 
“Personal Reminiscences of Eisteddfods.” 


Musicians Called to Colors 


Giacomo Spadoni, director of the 
chorus of the Chicago Opera Company, 
has been ordered to report to the Italian 
army for service in the war. He will 
leave Chicago Sept. 1. During July and 
August he will train a chorus in St. Louis 
for Guy Goltermann, who has been a 
prominent backer of opera in that city 
for six years. 

George Ade Davis, secretary of the 
Chicago Musical College, has been called 
to the colors in Mexico. He is a member 
of the cavalry in the Illinois National 
Guard. 

Pietro Marchioni, teacher of Italian in 
the Chicago Musical College, has been 
called to the Italian colors and will leave 
next week. 

Octave Dua, tenor of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, now with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company on _ its 
“Siegfried” tour, has been engaged by 
Charles A. Ellis to sing in “Carmen.” 
He will also be one of the stars in Ra- 
vinia Park’s ten weeks season of summer 
opera. 


Students to Be Soloists 


A feature of the Ravinia Park season 
will be programs by student artists each 
Friday afternoon. Contests are being 
held in the rooms of the Musicians’ Club 
of Chicago, formerly called the Amateur 
Musical Club, to pick the student artists. 
Twenty will be chosen, and two will ap- 
pear on each program. 


Dr. J. Lewis Browne, organist of old 
St. Patrick’s Church, has been elected 
dean of the Illinois chapter of the Ameri 
ean Guild of Organists. Mrs. George 
Nelson Holt has been chosen sub-dean 


‘and John Alden Richardson treasurer. 


Students Give Converse “Peace Pipe” 


The first four numbers of “The Peace 
Pipe,” by Frederick S. Converse, were 
heard at the commencement exercises this 
week in the Carl Schurz High School. 
The Choral Union and the school orches- 
tra furnished the music. The orchestra 
has attained a degree of excellence rarely 
found in public schools. At the annua! 
concert Schubert’s “Unfinished Symph- 
ony” was played with extraordinary suc- 
cess. 

Ettore Titta Ruffo, member of the Chi- 
cago Musical College faculty, has offered 
a diamond medal for the student of any 
class who sings the best aria in Italian 
during the coming school year. Edoardo 
Sacerdote, of the faculty, will give a simi- 
lar medal for the aria best sung _ in 
French. 

Grace Mills, a voice pupil of Nora Lo- 
raine Olin and a graduate of the Colum- 
bia School of Music, has been appointed 
supervisor of music in the schools of 
Wheaton, III. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





NEW HOUSTON CONDUCTOR 


Paul Bergé Succeeds Julien Blitz as 
Symphony Director 


_ Houston, Tex., June 23.—The resigna- 

tion of Julien Blitz as director of the 
llouston Symphony Orchestra having 
been tendered and accepted by the Asso 
ciation’s Board, Paul Bergé was last 
week elected to fill the position. Bergé 
is a native of New Orleans, comes of an 
old and prominent Louisiana family and 
is still quite a young man, well on this 
side of thirty. 

Paul Bergé was for two years unde 
the instruction of César Thomson _ in 
Brussels, two years under Cari Halir in 
Berlin and finally had one year’s study 
with Adolfo Betti, the first violin of the 
famous Flonzaley Quartet. His abilities 





as a violinist and as a leader have been 
thoroughly proven to the Houston people 
during the two years that he has played 
in and acted as director of the little or- 
chestra of the Brazos Court here. 

W. H. 
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Into Their Own Again 








ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 





Petrograd Boasts of Fine Symphony Orchestras of High Rank —Berta Morena Falls in “The 
| Flying Dutchman” and Takes an Enforced Vacation—Teresa Carreno Makes a War-Time 
Record of Sixty-Five Concerts in Central Empires and Scandinavia—Titta Ruffo Essays 
the Role ‘Boris Godounoff”’ in Buenos Ayres—French Composers of Operetta to Come 
in Italy—Young Polish Pianist with an Illustrious Name Visits 
Spain—Clara Butt Sings with Welsh Miners 

















ITH five organizations for giving 
symphony concerts Petrograd has 
run no risk of having its musical taste 
entirely diverted to opera by the activ- 
ities this year of its three opera houses. 
It is an imposing array of orchestras 
that the Russian capital boasts—the Im- 
perial Court Orchestra, the Imperial 
Russian Musical Society’s orchestra, 
Count Sheremeteff’s Orchestra, the Kus- 
sewitzsky Orchestra and Alexander Si- 
loti’s Orchestra. 

Conducted by Varlich, the Imperial 
Court Orchestra devoted three of its 
concerts this season to Scriabin and one 
to Sergei Taneieff. The Imperial Russian 
Musical Society, with Glazounoff and 
Malko as its conductors, likewise devoted 
several concerts to Scriabin and Taneieff. 

One of the finest of the five orchestras 
is Count Sheremeteff’s band. The con- 
ductor introduced a composition of his 
own, “The Burial of Earthly Men,” a 
few weeks ago. . 

Sergei Kussewitzsky, who achieved 
unique celebrity: as a contra-bass virtu- 
oso before he branched out as a conduc- 
tor, makes his headquarters in Moscow, 
hut he takes his orchestra to Petrograd 
to repeat there the Moscow concerts. 
The Scriabin symphonies, Taneieff’s “On 
Reading a Psalm” and Rachmaninoff’s 
“Bells” were features of his programs 
this last season. He also played contra- 
bass solos again. Like Count Sheremet- 
off Kussewitzsky is a man of wealth. 

‘Siloti entered into the campaign with 
his orchestra more energetically than 
ever and arranged very interesting pro- 
grams. Due attention was paid to the 
younger composers—Stravinsky, Tcher- 
epnin and Prokofieff—there was a birth- 
day celebration for the fifty-year-old 
Glazounoff and, inevitably, special cycles 
were given in memory of Taneieff and 
Scriabin. 

ok ok * 
B= MORENA, who, whatever her 
appeal to the ear when she was at 
the Metropolitan was, at all events, 
grateful to the eye, had an enforced va- 
cation from the Munich Court Opera this 
spring as the result of an accident she 
met with when singing Senta in a per- 
formance of “The Flying Dutchman.” 
When she hame her leap in the last act 
she missed her footing and injured her 
knee so badly that she was not able to 
appear again for weeks. Mme. Morena 
is one of the singers sent to Belgium and 
northern France by the German Govern- 
ment during the past year to sing for 
‘he German soldiers quartered there. 
* * * 


NO , other pianist who has remained 
in Germany since the outbreak of 
the war has achieved the record made 
by Teresa Carrefo in the music year 
just ended. In the course of her six 
months’ season, beginning last Oct. 10 

ud ending in so far as Germany was 
concerned on April 18, this artist filled 
‘1xty-five recital and concert engage- 
— in the Central Empires and Scan- 
dinavia. 

The April 18 concert was given in Ber- 
in and one of the most enthusiastic 
members of the audience was the Crown 
rincess of Germany. At the end of the 
Program she sent for Mme. Carrefo to 
come to her box in order that she might 
thank her in person for the pleasure this 
justly beloved pianist had given her. 

A short time before this Mme. Car- 
reno had given a concert with the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra in the large hall 
of the Philharmonie, the program con- 
sisting of three concertos. This is a style 
of concert much favored by artists and 
public alike in the German capital, 
though rarely indulged in here because 
of the greater difficulty in securing the 
co-operation of an orchestra and, more 


essentially, the greater expense involved 
in such an undertaking here. 

The program consisted of the Tschai- 
kowsky Concerto in B flat minor, the 
Chopin in E minor and the Liszt in E 
flat. Though the great Venezuelan art- 
ist has played these works times without 
number, Dr. Otto Lessmann, the well- 
known Berlin critic, declares that on 
this occasion she played them in “an 
overpoweringly effective manner—one 
may indeed go so far as to say that she 
played them as never before.” He goes 
on to say in the Allgemeine Musik-Zeit- 
ung that “the pianist had a magnificent 


ing the réle that hitherto has been al- 
most exclusively the property of Adamo 
Didur and Theodor Chatiapine. 

The second work given was “Samson 
et Dalila,” with the venerable Camille 
Saint-Saéns personally conducting the 
performance. The French wing of the 
company, headed by Laffitte and Royer, 
took over the leading roéles. The cast 
included Armand Crabbé, the young Bel- 
gian baritone, who has been singing in 
Italy the past two seasons. 

* * * 

IME was when the French critics, 

prompted by feelings of loyalty to 
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Giuseppe de Luca and His Home in Rome 
Word has been received in New York that Giuseppe de Luca, the Metropolitan baritone, 
is now back at his home in Italy. The pictures here reproduced show his attractive villa in 
Rome and the singer himself in one of his favorite rédles, that of Figaro in “The Barber of 
Seville.” 


evening, as never for a moment did she 
lose absolute control of her eminent vir- 
tuosity, her temperament and her ar- 
tistic taste. A wonderful adjustment of 
dynamics and a remarkably well poised 
declamation of the lyric passages, in ad- 
dition to perfect technical clarity in the 
virtuoso parts, gave to her performances 
the stamp of the ripest and loftiest mas- 
ter-spirit.” 

After the last Berlin concert Mme. 
Carreno left for Spain for a return visit 
resulting from her engagement with the 
Madrid Philharmonic Society a year ago. 
She is to leave Berlin for this country 
at the end of the summer. Her son, 
Giovanni, who, like so many other bari- 
tones, has grown into a dramatic tenor, 
may come over with her. He has been 
studying latterly in Frankfort-on-Main. 

The engagement has just been an- 
nounced by Mme. Carreno of Eugenia 
Carreno-d’Albert and a young lieutenant 
in the German army named Duske. This 
daughter has been teaching in Berlin for 
the last year or so. Hertha, the young- 
est daughter, is studying painting in 
Munich. 

* * * 

ITH a production of “Boris Gedou- 
noff” the Colon Theater in 
Buenos Ayres made a brilliant opening 
of its season. The Boris in the Mous- 
sorgsky music drama was, incredible as 
it may seem, Titta Ruffo. It is difficult 
to conceive of this Italian baritone’s sing- 
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their native composers, resented the at- 
tention paid to modern Italian operas 
at the Opéra Comique—Puccini, in par- 
ticular, seemed to be viewed askance. 
Now all that has changed. France and 
Italy are now allies and a significant de- 
velopment of the spirit of closer co-oper- 
ation in general between the two coun- 
tries is an agreement recently entered 
into by Director Gheusi of the Paris 
Opéra Comique with “a leading firm of 
Italian publishers — presumably the 
Ricordis—and the directors of La Scala 
in Milan, the Costanzi in Rome and the 
Colon in Buenos Ayres. 

According to this arrangement, 
French musical works are to take the 
place in Italy monopolized in_ recent 
years by German and Austrian works. 
This applies primarily to the French 
operetta, which, it is hoped, will thus 
come into its own again after long 
neglect and oust the Viennese produc- 
tions. French librettists, too, will profit 
in an individual way, as they will be 
commissioned to write the texts for 
Italian works. 

The Opéra Comique, on its part, under- 
takes to produce Italian operas even 
more generously than heretofore, and it 
is expected that many Italian composers 
who are as yet practically unknown out- 
side of their own country will be intro- 
duced to the Paris opera-loving public 
as a result. The fact that Argentine in- 
fluences are represented in the arrange- 


ment promises a particularly wide hori- 
zon and profitable field for French com- 
posers. 
* ae * 
OUNG Arthur Rubinstein, who made 
a tour of this country a few years 
ago, has been playing in Spain, follow- 
ing a season spent in England. In Ma- 
drid alone the Polish pianist has given 
eight concerts—six recitals at the Teatro 
Lara, a recital of modern music under 
the auspices of the “Sociedad Nacional” 
and a concert with erchestra at the 
Teatro Real. 

Among the unfamiliar compositions he 
has played in the Spanish capital are 
Scriabin’s Sonata, Op. 53, and “Vers la 
Flamme,” Medtner’s “Dithyrambe” and 
the Variations, Op. 10, a Fantasie and 
an Etude by Szymanowsky. 

A ’cellist named Gaspar Cuassado has 
been coming to the fore rapidly in Spain 
of late. He is described as “a true fol- 
lower and disciple of Pablo Casals.” 

The Madrid Symphony Orchestra has 
been featuring compositions by Manuel 
de Falla at its recent concerts. This 
Spanish composer’s new “Nights. in 
Spanish Gardens” is said to be a work 
of “intense beauty,” while “El Amor 
Brujo” (“Love a Witch”) seems to have 
made a strong appeal. 

The Sociedad Nacional de Musica and 
other Spanish societies are arranging a 
series of festivals to be held in memory 
of Enrique Granados. 

* * of 
HAT indefatigable English artist, 
Clara Butt, had no sooner brought 
her “Dream of Gerontius” festival in 
London to a close than she started out 
on a tour of the South Wales valleys and 
coalfields, to pay her first visit to the 
music-loving Welsh miners. She is now 
back in London again and her main oc- 
cupation for most of the summer will 
be resting up for next season’s cam- 
paign. 

The company this contralto of heroic 
scale took with her to Wales consisted 
of Carrie Tubb, soprano; William Mur- 
dock, the young Australian pianist; W. 
H. Squire, ’cellist, and Harold Craxton, 
accompanist, who was with her when 
she last sang in this country. 

* + * 

L aaprtte geal gaps in the _ per- 

sonnel of the German lyric stage 
have wrought havoc with the plans of 
many German singers, who had retired 
from public activity and settled back 
comfortably in the arms of prospective 
tranquility conditional, as to time dura- 
tion, only upon the length of their own 
lives. 

Wilhelm Griining, for many long years 
a tenor pillar of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
sharing the “heroic” roles with the once- 
idolized Ernst Kraus, is an instance. 
Three years ago he sang his farewell to 
the stage, but last year he was recalled 
to his old professional haunts to help 
stop the gaps caused by the army drafts. 
Now it is announced that he is to sing 
the “heavy heroic roles,” such as Tristan, 
Siegfried, Siegmund and Tannhduser, as 
a “guest” at the Wiesbaden Court Opera 
next season. 

This German tenor is now well past 
the half-century mark. He lost two sons 
at the Front almost at the same time a 
year ago. 

+ * + 
NE of the American musicians who 
has not been frightened away 
from Paris by the war is Campbell- 
Tipton. This composer is known to his 
countrymen principally for his songs, 
but he has not confined himself to that 
field alone. A “Légende” of his for the 
pianoforte appeared on a recent p*#o- 
gram given in Paris by the young French 

pianist, Paul Layonnet. 

This was the first concert given by 
Layonnet since the great eruption in 
August, 1914. For most of the time 
since then he has been with his regi- 
ment, but after he had fallen unconscious 
from sheer exhaustion while making a 
long march he was released from serv- 
ice by the government. 

The Campbell-Tipton ‘“Légende’” was 
one of a group of modern compositions, 
which included as well Widor’s “Fran- 
cesca,” Isidor Philipp’s “Feux Follets” 
and three Preludes by Léo Sachs. Lucien 
Capet, the violinist, played sonatas by 
Beethoven and César Franck with Lay- 
onnet. 





[Continued on page 12] 
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N one of the latest concert parties to 
be sent over from England by Lena 
Ashwell and her committee to entertain 
the soldiers at the front in Flanders and 
France is Walter Hyde. This tenor, who 
first came to the fore in David Bispham’s 
production in England of Liza Lehmann’s 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” is not unknown to 
the music public of this country. Ar- 
thur Fagge, conductor of the London 


Choral Society, is another member of the 
same “party,” which is to make a five 
weeks’ tour. 
* ok * 

EPORTS of further successes won by 

Meta Reddisch come from Spain. 
This American soprano is gradually add- 
ing dramatic réles to her cloratura parts, 
and evidently she has acquitted herself 
as creditably as Tosca as she has in the 
name parts of “Lucia” and “La Travi- 
ata.” a. lw B 





COLUMBUS CLOSES SEASON 


Many Pupils’ Recitals in Busy Week— 
Local Talent Revealed 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO, June 19.—This is 
the recital season and pupils are appear- 
ing in their final concerts before the 
vacation period. Many of the prominent 
teachers have abandoned the June recital, 
having given instead fortnightly or 
monthly events. 

Samuel Richard Gaines presented some 
of his pupils in recital in his studio 
Wednesday evening. With Mr. Gaines at 
the piano in brief explanatory remarks 
about each composition, the recital had 
added value and entertainment. Pupils 
who sang were the Misses Lorbach, Rey- 
nolds and Clarke and Messrs. McCann, 
Sprague and Caldwell. 

Ethel Harness announces four recitals 
to be held in the auditorium of the Co- 
lumbus Public Library. 

Francis Williams presented a class of 
pupils in dramatic work and piano play- 
ing in the First Presbyterian Church on 





Friday evening. Those who took part in 
the program were Margaret Stover, 
Grace Cruikshank, Ruth Evans, Eliza- 
beth Sprague, Donald Smith, Marian Eil- 
ber, Louise Asmus, Lucile Kaufman, 
Evelyn Miller, Eleanor Matthews, Mabel 
Brightman, Alice Margaret Denton, 
Elizabeth Bowen, Edith Bell, Gene Ham- 
mond, Helen Hammond, _ Elizabeth 
Wooden, Louise Weissenbach, Margaret 
Speaks, Kenneth Jones, Elixa Howard, 
Dwight Smith, Rheba Ross, Elizabeth 
Kinsell, Edith Shoop, Marie Louise Mont- 
gomery, Gladys Shetler and Helen Horr. 

The younger pupils of Agathe Con- 
ners gave a recital in her studio in Bex- 
ley Saturday afternoon. On the pro- 
gram were Helen Mason, Florence 
Meagher, Jane Miller, Corinne Karr, 
Marguerite Meagher, Mollie Cohan, 
Helen Harper, Lillian Pharis and Eliza- 
beth Oates. 

Esther Ziegfeld gave recitals by pupils 
last Friday and Saturday in the recital 
room of Heaton’s music store. 

Mrs. Ella May Smith is having fre- 
quent recitals during the last hour of 
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the vocalist’s well- schooled voice and temperament 
making his numbers delightful. 
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her summer school classes illustrative of 
certain periods, subjects or composers. 
Alene Seymour Little gave a program 
of advanced études Wednesday morning. 
Sadamae Dunihue presented an inter- 
esting program of classic Italian, 
French and English songs on Friday 
morning. ELLA MAy SMITH. 





TOLEDO SINGER’S RECITAL 


Loretta Oppenheim Well Received—De- 
parting Musician Honored 


TOLEDO, OHIO, June 22.—A large audi- 
ence of enthusiastic friends gathered at 
the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium Thursday 
evening to hear the recital by Loretta 
Oppenheim, soprano, who is home for 
the summer after two years’ study with 
Campanari. Her program was most ex- 
acting and she acquitted herself nobly. 
She is young and ambitious and with the 
vocal equipment she displayed it is safe 
to predict that she will go far. Miss 
Oppenheim was assisted by Lynnel Reed, 
violinist, and Mrs. Otto Sand, accom- 
panist. 

The Orpheus Club gave a concert at 
Woodville, June 15, in connection with 
the graduation day exercises of the 
Woodville Normal School. Mrs. Randolph 
Hull, contralto; Edward Olds, tenor,; 
Walter Flori, tenor, and Russel Clev- 
enger, baritone, were the soloists. 

A private musicale was given by Paul 
Geddes, June 12, honoring Ralph Leo- 
pold, who leaves to take charge of the 
piano department of the State Normal 
School of Texas next season. Mrs. E. 
T. Affleck, soprano; Mina Plotkin, con- 
tralto; Mr. Geddes and Mr. Leopold pre- 
sented a most enjoyable program. 

An event of great interest in musical 
circles was the marriage of Mary Yates 
Martin and Roscoe Mulholland, which 
was solemnized June 15. Miss Martin is 
an accomplished pianist and Mr. Mul- 
holland a popular baritone. 

A new pipe organ at St. Michael’s 
Church, Findlay, Ohio, was opened June 
12, by J. Charles Kunz, assisted by Ros- 
coe Mulholland, baritone. E. E. O. 








Smith College Music Students in Closing 
Concert 


NORTHAMPTON, MASs., June 23.—An 
appropriate sequel to the morning exer- 
cises of the Smith College commencement 
was the concert given by students of the 
department of music and the college or- 
chestra of Smith College held in John 
M. Greene hall recently. The concert 
was interesting as representing the mu- 
sical side of college life demonstrated by 
the students themselves. A splendid pro- 
gram was given, those who appeared 
being: Evelyn Sutton Stevens of 
Northampton, Mass., organist; Mabel 
Mae Austin of Erie, Pa., soprano; Adel- 
aide Miller Rawls of New York City, 
pianist; Grace Tolman, soprano; Anna 
Sarah Alofsin of New London, Conn., 
pianist; Marion Eveline Phelps of Spo- 
kane, Wash., violinist, and Marjorie 
Freeland Miller of Elizabeth, N. J., vio- 
linist. The Ivy Song this year was writ- 
ten by Inez Howard Kneifel, music by 
Edith Bell. 





Conspicuous Talent Revealed in Provi- 
dence Pupils’ Recital 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 23.—A piano 
recital by pupils of May Atwood was 
given in Froebel Hall Saturday morning. 
Several pupils displayed exceptional tal- 
ent and the playing of all showed the 
effects of thorough training. Miss At- 
wood occupies a high place among local 
pianists. She studied with Mme. Avis 
Bliven-Charbonnel of this city and with 
Leschetizky in Vienna. Pupils of Ethel 
Gardner Tattersall gave an interesting 
vocal recital in the Steinert Building 
Tuesday evening, several of the more 
advanced students showing marked abil- 
ity. Other successful recitals have 
been given during the week by piano 
pupils of Mrs. Amey Eastwood Fuller, 
Lillian Peckham Boyle and Mary A. Cull, 
Edna Black, soprano, assisting at the 
last named. A recital by Sadie San 
Souci, soprano, and William W. Mc- 
Kenna, tenor, both pupils of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert W. Lister, pleased a gouod- 
sized audience in the Steinert Building 
Wednesday evening. A. 





The vested choir of the Rockford (IIl.) 
First Congregational Church, Harold 
Berg, conductor, gave its midsummer 
concert on June 15 at the church. Mrs. 
Early Hyndeman, soprano; Floyd Palm, 
tenor; Mr. Berg, baritone; Vilas Johnson, 
boy soprano, and Genevieve Newman, 
organist, were the assisting soloists. 
There was a large attendance and the 
proceeds form a fund for the summer 
outing of the boys’ choir. 





FROTHINGHAM HONORED 
FOR HIS WAR CHARITIES 


Order of St. Danilo Conferred Upon 
New York Concert Manager for 
Aid Given Montenegro 


John W. Frothingham, the New Yor! 
concert manager and president of Joh: 
W. Frothingham, Inc., and the Musi 
cians’ Concert Management, Inc., has 
just had conferred on him the order o/{ 


St. Danilo in recognition of his generou: 
contributions to the various funds and 
charities connected with the Montenegri: 
war sufferers. The presentation was mad: 
at a luncheon which took place on Jun: 
23, presided over by Capt. A. V. Sefer 
ovich, the Montenegrin consul in New 
York, who acted on behalf of King Nich 
olas. The gift of the insignia of the or 
der was accompanied by an autographed 
portrait of the King of Montenegro. 

A similar honor was paid Mr. Froth 
ingham some time ago when the Orde 
of St. Sava was bestowed on him by the 
Crown Prince of Serbia, in gratitude 
for the John W. Frothingham unit of 
doctors and nurses, which Mr. Frothing. 
ham fully equipped personally and sent 
to Serbia during the early months of 
the war. Since then additional philan 
thropies have called forth other recogni- 
tions, which have included two decora 
tions from the Serbian Red Cross So 
ciety and a third from L’Union des 
Femmes de France. 

Within the last fortnight Mr. Froth 
ingham had the pleasure of seeing five 
of the children from the Frothingham 
Children’s Institute, a home for orphaned 
Serbian children, established by him in 
Skoplje, Serbia. On account of the pres 
ent Teuton occupation the inmates have 
been moved from Skoplje to Athens, and 
Mme. Dara Gruich, who is in charge of 
the home, took advantage of the oppor 
tunity to bring the little ones to America. 
They will return to Europe soon, how 
ever, as the Serbian government, de 
termined to conserve what remains of its 
sadly depleted population, demands that 
the children be taken back within a given 
time, 








Henry and Constance Gideon of Boston 
are spending the summer at their home 
in Dedham, Mass. 
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| PUBLIC SCHOOLS A POWER IN / 
Ee MAKING A MUSICAL ST. LOUIS 


Remarkable Development Accomplished in the Last Seven Years Under Direction of E. L. 
Coburn—Performances of “‘Aida’’ and “The Creation” 
Orchestral as Well as Choral Work of Pronounced Value in Both Grammar and High 
School Grades—Co-operation of St. Louis Symphony Orchestra and Grand Opera Com- 
mittee a Highly Important Factor 





by High School Choruses— 

















T. LOUIS, June 20.—The develop- 

ment of high grade music in public 
schools has received the attention of the 
department of music in the Board of 
Education in St. Louis to such an ex- 
tent at the present time that the school 
children of the city are better ac- 
quainted with the famous operas and 
oratorios than many of their parents. 
This has come about through the untir- 
ing efforts of E. L. Coburn, head of the 
music department, who conceived the 
idea of this development in 1909 during 
the May Festival which was held in the 
Coliseum, at which time a chorus from 
the St. Louis public schools, accompa- 
nied by the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, directed by Mr. Coburn, gave a 
concert consisting of ten choruses, chiefly 
from opera and oratorio. 

This chorus was made up of 2,500 
singers, 1,500 taken from the upper 
grades of the grammar schools and the 
remainder from the various high schools. 
In this way every school in the city was 
represented. The voices were not se- 
lected, but were gathered by calling on 
the schools for volunteers for each part 
and accepting all who offered until the 
number for each part was completed. 
Most of the choruses, especially those of 
the high schools, were sung in four parts. 
No doubt a more artistic result would 
have been accomplished had the voices 
been tested and selected on a basis of 
natural ability, but in so doing the real 
purpose of the enterprise would have 
been defeated. The plan followed sought 
to discredit the fallacy that only a gifted 
few can sing, and was an endeavor to 
promote school spirit and to make the 
singing reflect every day school work in 
music. This plan would also have a di- 
rect bearing upon community life. 

In this way 2,500 pupils sang the 
songs of 50,000, and the 50,000 were just 
as proud of the achievement as were the 
2,500 who sang. This was the beginning 
of what is now as complete an elemen- 
tary music course as can possibly be 
given a pupil of a public school. With 
such a plan as outlined continued from 
year to year, the influence of good music 
can be made to reach practically every 
child in the city, and through the child 
the parent may become interested, thus 
accomplishing a two-fold purpose. The 
development of any community depends 
primarily upon its artistic appreciation, 
and there is no way in which a theory or 
thought may be introduced into the minds 
of parents better than through the influ- 
ences surrounding their children’s lives. 


Symphony Orchestra’s Co-operation 


Having all this in mind, the music de- 
partment soon obtained assistance in its 
efforts through the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra. No other cities had been so 
favored. It was a wonderful opportunity 
for the school children to enjoy the play- 
ing of the orchestra and at the same 
time to co-operate in an effort to raise 
the standard of musical appreciation of 
an entire city. 

In the spring of 1910, after the close 
of the symphony season, 1,500 young 
people of the upper grades and high 
schools, together with the orchestra, gave 
4 series of three concerts in the Odeon 
on three consecutive nights. These young 
people sang in groups of 500 accompanied 
by the orchestra, their performances al- 
ternating with purely orchestral offer- 


ings. These choral numbers were strictly 
of the best and in no way simplified for 
the occasion. This plan was carried out 
in detail for the three succeeding years, 
with the exception of the fact that the 
concerts were held in the auditorium of 
the Soldan High School, members of the 
orchestra donating their services, admis- 
sion being by tickets of invitation, and 
the concerts being distributed through 
the symphony season. In these four 





E. L. Coburn, Head of the Music De- 
partment of the Public Schools of St. 
Louis. 


years, 6,000 young people sang with the 
orchestra. With the exception of the 
concert held in the Odeon, children tak- 
ing part in the choruses were given two 
tickets for their parents. It is safe, 
therefore, to say that 9,000 parents were 
admitted to the concerts. Tickets of ad- 
mission were also distributed by the su- 
perintendent to officers and members of 
the Symphony Orchestra, members of 
the School Board and teachers in the 
schools. About 2,000 persons attended 
each of these concerts. 


“The Creation” Sung 


The next year, in 1914, a more am- 
bitious program was attempted and the 
oratorio, “The Creation,” was presented 
by the orchestra and 500 singers from 
the various high schools. Solo parts were 
taken by three local artists, Mrs. A. I. 
Epstein, Homer Moore and John Rohan. 
During the same year these concerts 
were supplemented by a series of five 
lecture concerts given by the Symphony 
Orchestra. They were held in the after- 
noons in the auditorium of the Soldan 
High School and were exceptionally well 
attended by students from the various 
high schools. The principal object of 
these recitals was to have each instru- 
ment of the orchestra demonstrated, 
either in solo or other work, and its 
history and relative value to the orches- 
tra and tonal quality explained by a lec- 
turer or soloist. The influence of this 
work was felt throughout the entire 
school system from the beginning. Those 
having the work in charge were stimu- 
lated by the success of this enterprise 
and the possibilities of still greater 
achievements. 
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Not all persons find their greatest 
pleasure in musical expression in the 
same way. Some obtain it through sing- 
ing, while others find it in the use of 
some musical instrument. As a result of 
the stimulus given by the work of the 
Symphony Orchestra with  school-chil- 
dren, orchestras began to formulate al- 
most of their own accord in the schools. 
A few of the high schools already had 
orchestras doing very creditable work, 
but this was in no way unified nor did it 
have any relationship to other musical 
activities of the school. To-day every 
high school in the city has an orchestra 
with a membership of 120. This includes 
a most capable orchestra at the colored 
high school. There are also twenty-five 
orchestras in the grammar schools, each 
having a membership of from fifteen to 
a ons These orchestras are not used 
simply for ‘school diversion, but are 
trained in a serious and systematic way. 
They frequently play accompaniments 
for the school singing and at intervals 
have a combined rehearsal. At a recent 
concert given by 650 grammar school 
students, a picked orchestra of forty-two 
musicians from the various schools ac- 
companied. 

The choral instruction in the grammar 
schools is given by the regular grade 
teacher and a lesson is given each day 
to each class. Orchestral rehearsals in 
the grammar schools are held several 
times a week under the grade teachers 
and once a week these grade teachers 
assemble for a lesson themselves in order 
to standardize and make more efficient 
the work they are teaching. 


Influence Upon the Community 


Orchestral work as part of the musical 
activities of public schools is still in its 
infancy, but in every school system 
where it has been introduced it is meet- 
ing with wonderful success. If this work 
is properly organized and conducted on 
a systematic and uniform basis, it will 
not require a prophet to foretell its 
eventual effect upon music in general. 

It is safe to say that St. Louis is not 
far behind other cities in its music de- 
partment. It is, therefore, not hard to 
estimate the value of all this combined 
effort upon the musical appreciation of 
the community as a whole. To estimate 
definitely the immediate value of this 
work to the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra is a much harder problem, but it is 
an assured fact that it has stimulated an 
interest which would not otherwise have 
made itself apparent. 

During the last two years, after the 
choruses had been firmly established, the 
instructions in choral work turned to 
grand opera and works of the old com- 
posers. As a result of the instructions 
in this music, each graduate of the high 
schools in this city is familiar with at 
least fifty grand opera choruses or ex- 
cerpts from oratorios, in addition to a 
wide range of less pretentious songs of 
merit. This work has been observed with 
much interest by officials of the United 
States Bureau of Education. Among the 
composers represented in the répertoire 
of the St. Louis school children are Wag- 
ner, Offenbach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Gounod, Verdi, Grieg and Costa. 


Production of “Aida” 


Perhaps the most pretentious choral 
work ever attempted by high school stu- 
dents has been done this year under the 
direction of Mr. Coburn and his able 
corps of assistants. As soon as school 
convened last fall, besides the various 
other choral undertakings, the work of 
studying the choruses from Verdi’s 
“Aida” was started. This, of course, was 
in connection with the regular school 
work. To stimulate the efforts of the 
young singers something never before 
attempted in work of this kind took 





place. In mid-winter, the San Carlo 
Opera Company appeared here and, 
through the courtesy of the St. Louis 
Grand Opera Committee, six soloists on 
two Friday afternoons visited the various 
high schools and sang from the stage the 
various solo parts from “Aida,” and the 
school-children seated in the auditorium 
sang the choruses back to them. It was 
a stirring piece of work and Director 
Gallo of the San Carlo Opera Company 
promises his co-operation in future visits 
of the company to this city. There are 
about 8,000 pupils in the high schools, all 
of whom have the opportunity of ac- 
quainting themselves with this high-class 
music, and recently a chorus of 650 se- 
lected voices, 130 from each of the high 
schools, participated in a special per- 
formance of “Aida” in concert form 
with six local soloists. It was a decided 
success and a triumph for the music 
department. 

In speaking of the development of this 
work in the schools, Mr. Coburn says: 
“As early as the seventh grade, children 
are given, as a part of their musical 
training, selections from the easier ar- 
rangements of oratorios and grand 
operas and from music of a like char- 
acter, and training in such choruses is 
continued through the high school. In 
this way, we inculcate a love and under- 
standing of classical music with such 
good effect that among the 80,000 school 
children of St. Louis there are few ad- 
vanced pupils who would not much rather 
sing fine music than rag-time. Plans are 
being made in the same way in connec- 
tion with the regular music course in the 
high schools for next year to take up the 
study of the oratorio ‘Creation’ and the 
opera ‘Il Trovatore.’ The assistance of 
the St. Louis Grand Opera Committee in 
allowing the artists to appear in the 
public schools has been a great help to 
the music department and is deserving 
of many thanks from the board.” 

HERBERT W. Cost. 





Leoncavallo Score for New Film 


“The Queen of the Roses,” a grand 
opera cinema in eight parts and two 
acts, with a complete score by Leon- 
cavallo, composer of “Pagliacci,” is an- 
nounced for presentation at the Candler 
Theater, New York, July 5. An orches- 
tra of fifty pieces, under the direction 
of M. Peroni of the Royal Conservatory 
of Rome, will play the accompaniment. 
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Too Much Emphasis on Need of 
Foreign Languages for Students 





Kitty Cheatham Maintains that It Is Important First to Learn to 
Speak English Correctly——She Tells of Her Increasing Literary 
Duties—Pupils Who Are Taking Up Her Interesting Work 


T is rather an unusual statement to 
hear an artist make, that she may 
possibly be unable, after the coming sea- 
son, to accept all the engagements that 
are offered her. But Kitty Cheatham, 
with the busiest season she his ever had 
before her, made this observation re- 
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cently to a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. - 

It is not generally known that Miss 
Cheatham has, for some time, been ac- 
tively engaged in literary and research 
work and that she is being constantly 
sought, by large educational bodies, as an 
authority, not only upon subjects pertain- 
ing to the musical and other artistic 
matters suitable for children, but upon 
general educational subjects as well. 


The necessary demands which this 
work (and the compilation of several 
valuable collections of songs) make upon 
Miss Cheatham will necessitate her being 
in New York as much as possible. 


“Let me make it clear,” she said, “that 
this does not mean that I have any inten- 
tion of giving up my work—far from it, 
as at no moment in my development has 
my art meant so much to me, and, per- 
haps I can add,with humility, to the pub- 
lic as well. I can, however, accept only 
engagements which can be arranged in 
connection with others in a particular 
locality and which will allow me to econo- 
mize my time. 

“So many really urgent matters are 
claiming my time in New York and vicin- 
ity that as deeply as I appreciate and 
should love to accept all that is offered 
me, I can only do so as circumstances 
permit, I have just learned of an ad- 
mirable arrangement which has_ been 
made by the Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs, the object of which is to save 
the time and energies of artists, by hav- 
ing a centralizing point for all club ac- 
tivity in that large State, thereby per- 
mitting an artist to fill a number of en- 
gagements in sequence. 

“T imagine a full detailed account of 
the workings of this federation may ap- 
pear in your columns soon, as I feel it 
will be invaluable—as pioneer work—in 
aiding unified efforts in other states. 
And then I do so want to continue the 
work I have been doing with certain of 


my young pupils, and which the many 
long trips I have been compelled to take, 
and constant preparation of new pro- 
grams when I am at home, interrupt. 


Her Pupils 


“Qne young woman, for instance, has 
come for three winters all the way from 
San Francisco just to work with me. She 
is a girl of wealth and never expects or 
desires to be a professional, but wants to 
equip herself thoroughly to give only the 
highest and best to other girls who are 
less fortunately situated in life. She is 
very talented, and perhaps you can rea- 
lize what a privilege it is to help a per- 
son with such ideas. 

“Another, from Winnipeg, Winona 
Lightcap, came to me after winning the 
scholarship prize given by the Woman’s 
Club of that city, where I had the privi- 
lege of giving a recital three years ago. 
The idea of this scholarship, by the way, 
is a splendid one. It enables their young 
members, local musicians, who win it, 
to come to New York and take advantage 
of the unusual musical opportunities 
here, the war making it impossible for 
the Canadian provinces to bring, prac- 
tically, any musical attractions there. At 
the request of this club I arranged the 
programs for their three concerts for 
young people and coached Miss Lightcap 
—and a very grateful work it was—in 
all the songs. It gives one such joy to 
find the appreciative response which 
came, in a letter, to me from the presi- 
dent of the club. It is marvelous what 
you have accomplished in such a short 
time—in spite of our severe blizzard, the 
hall was more crowded than at any of 
our former concerts, so you see how far- 
reaching your influence has been, for this 
is our first attempt at musical interests 
for our children. 


“Another of my pupils, Katherine 
Dayton,made her successful professional 
début in New York last winter, after 
having studied with me for six years. 


“T have made it a rule never to accept 
a pupil who has not decided talent and 
who is not willing to work seriously and 
earnestly—to work with me. Nothing 
can be accomplished without true spir- 
itual co-operation, and I find, as I am 
sincere in my efforts to give to them, 
what I have striven, through much over- 
coming and ceaseless effort to obtain, 
that they give richly to me. It is won- 
derful to plant the seedlings and watch 








the unfolding. One feels that a crying 
need of our young students to-day is t 
learn how to think—to get the ‘doub| 
mantle of the letter and the spirit’. and 
to learn to speak our beautiful Englis} 
language with purity. 


English the Universal Language? 


“The emphasis placed upon the neces- 
sity of our young people learning foreign 
languages and often not appreciating the 
necessity of speaking their own correctly, 
is a defect that must be remedied, for 
English will, at a time not far distant, 
be a universal language. When we see 
the tendency toward the inclusion of 
folk-songs in most of the concert pro- 
grams to-day it is a joyous sign. | 
learned my Russian folk-songs from the 
peasants in Russia, my French ones in 
France. I remember once, during a visit 
to an old Chateau in Brittany how the 
evenings would be mostly devoted to the 
singing of the folk-songs of that prov- 
ince. Theodor Botrel, the famous Breton 
poet and collector of the songs of his 
people, had dedicated many of his col- 
lections to my host. 

“T never lost an opportunity of listen- 
ing to the country people sing during 
two happy visits in Bavaria, and I love 
to think of a memorable short stay with 
a pupil of Brahms, who would often 
sing to me his ‘Sandmannchen’ (with his 
own markings) which, as you know, is a 
folk-song of the lower Rhine. This lady 
had been much with Brahms in her early 
girlhood and told me many intimate per- 
sonal anecdotes of the great master. | 
lived in England for three years, and 
much of the time in the country where 
I heard many of the country songs, so 
that I always feel a sense of persona! 
affection for each of the folk songs that 
I sing, and I am especially grateful that 
I can bring to our foreign guests who 
are with us in such large numbers our 
own beautiful old negro songs. They are 
unique in their inspirational value in the 
literature of folk music because they are 
usually inspired by great and impersonal! 
ideas and always expressed childlike 
faith, simplicity and sincerity. 

“At a crisis like this in the world’s 
history we need to realize that nothing 
can endure in art which is not builded 
upon these essentials and also, as Gil- 
bert Chesterton has put it recently, that 
‘every great artist in his heart scorns 


art as compared with the greatness of 


God and man.’ ” 
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and resonant. 


warm appreciation. 


great virtuosi of our day. 











Chicago Tribune.—Mr. Shattuck’s playing is without buncombe. 


as the force and talent of this young artist. 
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AS A 


TONE COLORIST and TECHNICIAN 


Critics in CHICAGO, HELSINGFORS, NEW YORK, PRAGUE, BERLIN, THE HAGUE, PARIS, KANSAS CITY, 
unite in praising these qualities in his art: 


Hufvudstadsbladet, Helsingfors, Finland.—Though in the possession of a brilliant technique, his tone is always full 
A harmony of good qualities and a musical trueness pervades his playing that it does one good to hear. 
New York Sun.—Mr. Shattuck displayed an excellent technic, a beautiful tone and a fine rhythm. 
Narody Listy, Prague, Bohemia.—His playing, brilliant in the noble meaning of the word, excels most particularly 
through his energetic touch, which dissolves itself into a soft, full, lyric tone. 
Neue Zeitschrift, Berlin——He unites a splendidly developed and polished technique with an elastic touch, capable of 
many fine shadings; the pianist offered an imposing performance. 
Chicago Evening Post.—Mr. Shattuck has a technical command of his instrument which is notable even in these 
days of virtuosity. His tone is rich and sonorous, yet always within the proper limits of his instrument. 


_ Geldersche Koerier, The Hague, Holland.—Arthur Shattuck, the American pianist, possesses extraordinary pian- 
istic qualities, a brilliant technique, a highly developed sense of coloring which he demonstrated to the last word in 
pianism, and a brio and precision of attack which were nothing short of phenomenal. 


Kansas City Times.—In this day of mere technical display, such musicianly playing as Mr. Shattuck’s must find 


Soleil, Paris——We had occasion to appreciate the impeccable form, the classicism and the beauty of tone as well 
Arthur Shattuck has placed himself, at one bound, in the rank of the 
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ANOTHER BEECHAM OPERA SEASON FOR LONDON 


Company Returns from Triumphant Season in Manchester—Folksong Quartet in a Concert of Unusual 
Significance—Last of the Season’s London Symphony Concerts—Recitals by Artists of Eminence 


Still Plentiful 


London, June 12, -1916. 


FTER a brief lull the musical world 

becomes active again this week, with 
renewed vigor in all branches—and 
many of those branches have offshoots 
which will no doubt bud and blossom 
later on, «.¢€., the activities of the Folk 
Song and other national societies. Our 
musical Napoleon, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
“begs to announce a six-weeks’ season 
of opera at the Aldwych Theater,” be- 
ginning with “Otello.” For he and his 
company have returned from Manchester 
after a most phenomenally successful 
season there—success that is flattering, 
for Manchester accepts its music warily, 
and for the first three nights was not 
encouraging. After that, however, full 
houses were the rule. 

To-morrow brings us the revival of 
“Otello,” with Frank Mullings as the 
Moor and Mignon Nevada as Desdemona. 
After this we may hope to see Verdi’s 
opera take its regular place in the 
repertoire, for the possession of so good 
an all-round company makes the casting 
of the three principal réles fairly easy. 

Another addition to the répertoire, 
which has met with success in Manches- 
ter, is “Tristan and Isolde” with Frank 
Mullings and Rosina Buckmann. An- 
ticipation is also keen to hear the beau- 
tiful “Boris Godounoff” again, for re- 
ports from the North spoke highly of 
the Belgian basso Bouillez, who need 
not fear comparison with Chaliapine, 
but it is whispered that the French of 
the company was not beyond reproach. 
Sylvia Nelis, a young soprano, has made 
an excellent reputation and her Lucia is 
remarkable. Olive Townend has added 
Marina in “Boris” and Mimi in “Bo- 
heme” to her former successes in “The 
Boatswain’s Mate” and “The Magic 
Flute” in which her Papagena is a sheer 
delight. 


Russian Singer’s Success 


Boris Lensky, another really great 
Russian singer, gave a delightful recital, 
a veritable tour-de-force, at which his 
seventeen songs were drawn from the 
tussian, French and old English and 
called for sympathy in many moods. His 
wonderful voice, artistic phrasing and 
dramatic coloring had the highest value 
in interpreting them. 

The London String Quartet gave its 
extra “Pop” on Saturday to a “full 
house,” and among other items played 
were Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore” 





and Bridge’s “Londonderry Air,” both of 
which were very popular. At next Sat- 
urday’s concert Frank Bridge’s new 
quartet, based on such popular songs as 
“Sally in our Alley,” “Cherry Ripe,” etc., 
will be given. 

An interesting and significant concert 
was given by the Folk-Song Quartet, and 


Driver Frank Gleeson of the British 
Red Cross Society, a Tenor, and His 
Manager, Sergeant Harper of the 
Grenadier Guards 


its performance was as attractive as it 
was unique and finished and hopeful for 
the future, for there is, thus far, no 
other society which offers the same fare. 
Harold Drake had written a cycle of fine 
songs for four solo voices and a piano, 
taking its title from the last of the 
series, “Youth Rides Forth,” fresh, re- 
freshing, breezy music allied to equally 
good lyrics by Kenneth Hare. Dr, Wal- 
ford Davies wrote new quartets for the 
occasion, “The Faucon” and “A Christ- 
mas Jingle,” and in the last-named de- 
lightful comedy music, Foxton Fergusson 
distinguished himself greatly. The 
whole concert made us eager for more. 

Mme. Amy Sherwin gave the second 





Morgan Kingston to Sing 
with Ellis Opera Company 








+6 ORGAN KINGSTON possesses 

the greatest voice that has come 

to New York in a decade.”” So wrote the 

critic of the New York Press at his dé- 

but with the Century Opera Company as 
principal tenor in 1913. 

Since that institution closed its doors 
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a year ago, Mr. Kingston has devoted 
himself to concert and oratorio work, 
of which branch of his art he made such 
a success in Europe. 

In his first concert season in America 
he has sung at sixteen festivals and was 
on tour with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra singing at Ann Arbor, Mich., in 
“Samson and Dalilah” with Mme. Matz- 
enauer and Pasquale Amato, scoring a 
veritable triumph. He also sang with 
the New York Oratorio Society in the 
first performance of Bossi’s “Joan of 
Arc” and received a bronze medal in 
commemoration of that event and the 
unveiling of the statue of the heroine. 

In Boston he was engaged for the 
Handel and Haydn Society’s perform- 
ance of “Judas Maccabaeus” and created 
a sensation by his singing. Mr. King- 
ston has also given recitals in St. Louis, 
Des Moines and Toronto and received an 
invitation to sing at the White House 
for President and the late Mrs. Wilson, 
who complimented him highly and pre- 
sented him with a miniature Welsh harp 
in gold as a souvenir of the occasion. 

Mr. Kingston has just been engaged to 
take part in the tour of “Carmen” and 
“Tl Trovatore,” under Charles A. Ellis 
of Boston, next season. Mr. Kingston 
is engaged to sing the part of Manrico 
to Emmy Destinn’s Leonora, while Lu- 
cien Muratore is booked for Don José to 
Geraldine Farrar’s Carmen. 





of her pupils’ concerts in Steinway Hall 
and we heard a highly promising new 
tenor in Sergeant Sinclair Cole, who used 
a lovely voice delightfully. Jeannette 
Sherwin made a welcome reappearance 
after her tour in South Africa. 


Benefit Concerts 


A concert was given in A®olian Hall 
in aid of Lord Roberts’ Memorial Work- 
shops, at which excellent work was done 
by Sefor and Mme. Sobrina, M. Sauret, 
Robert Radford and Fredericka and 
Nora Conway. 

Mme. Mackenzie Fairfax, a popular 
singer, gave an enjoyable concert in aid 
of the Star and Garter Building Fund, 
at which she was assisted by M. Oumir- 
off, Mrs. Walter Gibbons, Cora Goffin and 
Waldimar Cernikoff. Mme, Fairfax 
gave a specially beautiful performance 
of “Ombra ma fui” with F. Mavon Ibbs 
at the organ and a ’cello obbligato by 
Senor Rubio. 

Dorice Gay, a talented young singer 
with a sweet mezzo-soprano, gave her 
first recital at which she had the help of 
her master, Charles Phillips, and dis- 
closed a comprehensive and intellectual 
grasp of essentials and _ distinctive 
temperament. 

Among the musicians now with the 
coors is Paul Kilburn who has recently 
taken up voluntary war duty, is now an 
assistant signalman in the Bishop Auck- 
land signal cabin on the North Eastern 
Railway. Mr. Kilburn is a well-known 
member of the London Symphony Con- 
certs and recently took his M.A. at 
Cambridge. He is a son of Dr. Kilburn. 

Last Symphony Concert 
London, June 5, 1916. 


The last of the London Symphony 
concerts in the Queen’s Hall was espe- 
cially noticeable for the performance 
without cuts—of Sir Edward Elgar’s 
First Symphony, which called forth a 
well-deserved ovation for composer, con- 
ductor and performers. Delightful per- 
formances were also given of Rimsky 
Korsakoff’s “Coq d’Or” suite, the 


“Leonora” overture, a Mozart Minuet 


and Debussy’s “L’Aprés-Midi,” all given 
under the able and fascinating conduc- 
torship of Sir Thomas Beecham. Here 
ends another war-season of these won- 
derful concerts and an equally attractive 
program is promised for next autumn 
and winter, 

The Feast of the Ascension brought a 
goodly number of concerts, but no per- 
formance aroused more interest than 
that given in All Saints’ Church, Mar- 
garet Street, of Sir George Henschel’s 
new Mass for eight voices. It is for un- 
accompanied voices and the fine choir of 
this church—in which Sir George took a 
place—gave a very impressive perform- 
ance. Most of the Mass is written to 
the English Liturgy and the Benedictus 
and Agnus Dei, beginning with a Kyrie 
Eleison, a genuinely devotional and 
church-like work, with beautiful group- 
ing of voices. Though entirely modern 
in treatment, it has no touch of secular 
sentiment and all good choirs should wel- 
come its addition to their library. 

Open Air Music 

The first of this season’s open-air con- 
certs was given at the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, and, like all the other 450 con- 
certs which have been organized by 
Isidore de Lara, was in aid of the War 
Emergency Funds. Ethel Hook, a sister 
of Clara Butt, sang some English ballads 
and French chansonettes delightfully, 
and Constantin Stroesco scored a great 
success especially with a little song writ- 
ten by de Lara. Desiré Defauw was the 
violinist, Helen Mar told stories and 
Olive Fox gave selections from her 
repertoire. 

The band concerts in the parks are 
now in “full swing” and for the usual 
modest sum of two pence one can enjoy 
two hours of music from one of the best 
bands under the batén of Charles 
Godfrey. 

The notable vocal recitals of the week 
have been those of Marguerite d’Alverez 
and M. Vallier. Never has d’Alverez 
sung better, had a more unquestionable 
success or drawn together a larger or 
more enthusiastic audience, than she did 
on this occasion in A€olian Hall. A de- 


lightful program was given, drawn 
from a French, Russian and Italian 
repertoire, but no item was more re- 
markable than her pathetic and dramatic 
singing of “Ah mon fils” from “Le 
Prophete.” Signor Veroli assisted as 
pianist, accompanist and composer and 
the singer had to repeat his “Romanza.” 

M. Vallier’s concert was in the same 
hall and he gave a fine and varied pro- 
gram at which he was requested to re- 
peat his oft-heard Massenet’s “Vision 
Fugitive,” a work he has made pecu- 
liarly his own. He was assisted by M. 
Ysaye and Maurice Danbois who played 
Saint-Saéns’s romantic duet for violin 
and violoncello, “La Muse et la Poéte” 
and by Mme. d’Orme, who sang Mimi's 
song from “La Bohéme.” 


Notable Piano Recitals 


Among the piano recitals of the week 
naturally pre-eminence must be given to 
those of Benno Moisewitsch and Mark 
Hambourg. Benno Moisewitsch gave the 
first of a series of three devoted to the 
works of Chopin and Liszt. His playing 
was remarkable for the rich tone, beau- 
tiful phrasing and great technical ability 
which make him one of the leading pian- 
ists of the day, young as he is. 

A fine Chopin recital was given in the 
Queen’s Hall by Mark Hambourg and, 
big as that hall is, a full audience testi- 
fied to the popularity and pleasing 
powers of the player. 

One of the most remarkable successes 
of the season has been the “Pop” con- 
certs of the London String Quartet. At 
the last one, Albert Sammons was asso- 
ciated with Fanny Davies in a mag- 
nificent performance of the “Kreutzer” 
Sonata and that and Holbrooke’s Phan- 
tasie Quartet and Brahms’s Piano Quar- 
tet filled the program. 

Bessie Bingham, a young singer of the 
greatest promise, made a_ remarkably 
successful first appearance this week, 
and we expect to hear much more of 
her—for her work and program pro- 
claimed the artist and to a lovely voice 
was added the charm of a clear enuncia- 
tion. 

Much regret is felt here over the 
death, at the early age of forty-five, of 
S. A. Keene. Though so young he had 
been organist at Sandringham (the home 
of all our royalties) since 1907 and 
though so fine an organist and a brilliant 
pianist he paid special attention to choir 
work and brought his boys and men up 
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to a high standard. As a composer he 
is widely known, especially for his Mass 
for eight voices “Nunc Dimittis” and 
his polyphonic hymns. 

“Still they go” is the cry of the concert 
world, for still are its artists flocking 
to the more profitable boards of the 
halls. Last week we noted the novel 
work of Marie Novello, and this week 
the well-known violinist, Marie Hall, re- 
turns to the Coliseum, where one of our 
best sopranos has been bringing down 


the house (six curtains) nightly. That 
fine singer, Fraser Gange, has had equal 
success in Manchester. 


A Tenor in Khaki 


Driver Frank Gleeson of the British 
Red Cross Cociety has all his time fully 
occupied, for whenever he is “off duty” 
he is singing. He is one of the most 
popular tenors and is associated in much 
concert-giving with Amy Hare, the well- 
known pianist, and the Hon. Mary 'Port- 
man (daughter of Lord Portman) in 
most of their work in aid of the Star 





ANOTRER BEECHAM OPERA SEASON FOR LONDON 


and Garter Home for Disabled Soldiers 
and Sailors. Frank Gleeson studied 
singing in Berlin under Prochowsky, in 
Paris with Jean de Reszke and also in 
Italy and England and is now a popular 
teacher himself, though he was com- 
pelled to relinquish much of his work 
when he enlisted, which he did at the 
beginning of the war. Being slightly 
lame he was available only as a driver. 
He has also been at the front with one 
of Lena Ashwell’s Concert parties and 
given a recital of which Queen Mary 
was the patroness. «eS 





LOS ANGELES LOSES 





Engagement Would Have Ended 
Sooner Except for Aid of 
Mr. Clark 


Los ANGELES, CAL., June 21.—Things 
musical largely have given way to the 
patriotic and the spectacular in Los An- 
geles lately. Following a preparedness 
parade came the triennial conclave of the 
Knights Templar, which brought to Los 
Angeles a number of the best bands in 
the country. Incidentally, there has been 
some music. The Constantino Opera 
Company closed its engagement Satur- 
day night with “The Masked Ball,” 
which it presented adequately. Prior to 


that it gave several performances of 
“Lohengrin,” which it was not equal to, 
though the principals were singers of 
good voices. There was a lamentable 
dearth of stage management and not 
nearly enough rehearsals. The most 
successful singers of the engagement 
were Constantino and Mme. de Pasquali, 
followed by Miss Lynnbrook and Blanche 
Fox. 

This opera engagement from a popular 
standpoint was not a financial success 
and it is understood that but for the 
financial support of W. H. Clark, Jr., 
it would have come to an end much more 
quickly. With more rehearsals and with 
a capable stage manager seconding the 
able musical direction of Mr. Guerrieri 
the artistic results could have been much 
better. 

The Lyric Club gave its closing con- 
cert of the season last Friday evening. 
The program was sung with the finish 
that the public has come to expect from 
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“God is Spirit” 
“Consider the Lilies” By 


“Japanese Lullaby” 
Pub. by R. W. Heffelfinger, Loe Angoles 


ITS OPERA SEASON 


this chorus of a hundred women, under 
J. B. Prulin. The soloist was Mrs. L. J. 
Selby, contralto, one of the leading sing- 
ers of Los Angeles. She made the most 
of the incidental solos of a Grieg song 
cycle. Mrs. Hennion Robinson, pianist, 
playing the whole program from mem- 
ory, and Charles E. Demorest, organist, 
received more applause than is usually 
allotted accompanists. 

A number of the local musicians will 
attend the meeting of the State Music 
Teachers’ Association at San Diego, July 
5-8. An attempt will be made again to 
bring the local association into the State 
association, from which it withdrew on 
account of what it considered bad pol- 
icies and management of the latter. 


W. F. G. 





New Role for Frieda Hempel 


One of the interesting events prom- 
ised music-lovers for the coming season 
is the appearance of Frieda Hem- 
pel in the leading réle of “Pécheur de 
Perles” when it is given its premiére at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Miss 
Hempel will open her concert season 
early in the fall under the management 
of the Wolfsohn Bureau. She will ap- 
pear in New York with the New York 
Symphony. At the Metropolitan she will 
also sing a new role in the “Marriage 
of Figaro.” At present Miss Hempel 
is spending a few weeks in New London, 
Conn. 





All-American Program in Maine 


PORTLAND, ME., June 24.—An instance 
of the interest being taken in American 
composers and American music in gen- 
eral was given recently when a program 
consisting entirely of songs by Amer- 
ican composers was given by pupils of 
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Elizabeth M. Brown, a_ well-known 
teacher of Portland. Another interest- 
ing fact was that all of the compositions 
are published by the White-Smith Music 
Publishing Company, Boston. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the numbers: Cad- 
man, “Two Little Japanese Songs,” 
“Dandelions,” “In My Heart, Beloved,” 
“Calling to Thee,” “I Hear a Thrush at 
Eve”; Charles Huerter, “A Twilight 
Hour,” “Kitty of Coleraine’; Fearis, 
“Heart’s Highway”; Arthur Nevin, 
“Indian Lullaby,” “Egyptian Boat 
Song”; Fay Foster, “Springtide of 
Love,” “The Call of the Trail’; Ger- 
trude Ross, “Sunset in the Desert,” 
“Night in the Desert,” “Dawn in the 
Desert,” and Malcolm McMillan, “The 
Heart of Farazda,” “Before Her Mirror” 
and “In the Rose Garden.” 





Conductor Rothwell Improving Acous- 
tics of Madison Square Garden 


Important improvements are being 
made at Madison Square Garden in prep- 
aration for the ten-weeks’ series of sum- 
mer concerts to be given there from July 
11 to Sept. 15 by the New York Civic 
Symphony Orchestra. Walter Henry 
Rothwell, the newly-elected conductor, is 
having the vast hall wired in order to 
“cage” the sound. A graded platform is 
also being erected, with a sort of semi- 
enclosure in which the musicians sit. 
This elevated pavilion will establish 
faultless acoustics. In addition to this 


the entire space of the hall has been 


painted and decorated and transformed, 
while hundreds of potted plants give it 
an outdoor aspect. 





Wagner Program at Jamestown Con- 
servatory 


A Wagner program was given at the 
Jamestown Conservatory of Music, 
Jamestown, N. Y., on June 19, by Mrs. 
Clayton Jones, soprano; Mabel Eck- 
bloom, pianist, and Ernest Leuzinger, 
tenor. Representative selections from 
“Flying Dutchman,” 
“Lohengrin,” “Die Walkiire,” “Rienzi” 
“Tannhauser” were given, an in- 
teresting feature being an arrangement 
of the “Kaiser Marsch” for two pianos, 
played by Miss Eckbloom and Samuel 
Thorstenberg, director of the conserva- 


tory. Mr. Leuzinger’s singing of the 
“Preislied” and “Elizabeth’s Prayer,” 
sung by Mrs. Jones, were greatly en- 


joyed by a large, enthusiastic audience. 





Two interesting recitals were given 
in Topeka, Kan., recently by the stu- 
dents of Annie M. Parry Bundy. One 
was a diploma recital, at which Elmer 
Olsson, pianist, was assisted by Darwin 
Bradley, baritone. The other was the 
Commencement Concert, when the pupils 
of Miss Bundy were assisted by Mary 
Sands, soprano, and Violet Matthews, 
reader. Those who took part in the con- 
cert were Claudia Capps, Helen Scott, 
Paul Thorson, Louise Fowler, Mrs. 
Elmer Stahl, Helen Haskell, Esther John- 
ston, Margaret Connors, Isabel Sutherin, 
Martha Marsh, Avis King, Laura Crow- 
der, Dorothy Pettit and Elmer Olsson. 
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NEW HARTFORD CHORUS 





Treble Clef Club of Women to Have 
E. F. Laubin as Director 


HARTFORD, CONN., June 25.—A singing 
society, to be known as the Treble Clef 
Club of Hartford and composed of prom- 
inent .women singers of the city, was 
formed recently at the City Club. Forty- 
seven charter members were present. 
The following officers were elected: 


President, J. F. Stevens, vice-president 
Mrs. Gertrude McAuliffe, secretary; Ger 
aldine Marwick; treasurer, Lucy A. Allen 


librarian, Martha Schumann. 


An executive committee, consisting of 
Marie Seymour Bissell, Mrs. Mary Bill- 
ings Green, Edith M. Aab and Mrs. 
Grace Preston Naylor, was chosen. The 
committee on by-laws is composed of 
Mrs. Alden Wells, Olive Fitzpatrick, 
Ruth Whiting and Mrs. W. J. Dunnell. 

W. E. C. 





Frances La Verbe Clute, pianist, and 
Elsie M. Fabrey, violinist, gave a joint 
recital in Albany, N. Y., June 15, at the 
Historical Society Building. 
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- Tollefsen Pupils Heard in Annual Recital 
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Pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen: 





No. 1, Anna Gray Mitchell, Violinist; No. 2, Julius Koehl, Pianist; No. 3, Samuel Tonkonogy, Violinist; No. 4, Evelyn Leavy, 


T Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, a large 
audience heard on Thursday eve- 
ning, June 8, the annual recital given by 
the pupils of Carl H. Tollefsen, assisted 
by Evelyn Leavy and Julius Koehl, pian- 
ists, students of Mme. Schnabel-Tollef- 


sen and Florence Irene Fleming, ’cellist. 

The work ef the Tollefsens in music 
teaching has won them a position of real 
eminence in Brooklyn in recent years. 
In addition to their concert work, both 
in solo and ensemble, they have given of 
their best in teaching and have accom- 
plished admirable results. In the pro- 
gram appeared a quartet of girl violin- 
ists, who have been finely trained by Mr. 
Tollefsen and whose ensemble is praise- 
worthy in high degree. They are Dor- 
othy Kingsley Grundy, Flora Maria Rin- 
cones, Clarissa Dodge White and Helen 
Booth Carey. They performed pieces by 
Honig, Clark and Lachner to the delight 
of the audience. 

The individual violin performances in- 
cluded Fred Bamberger in works by 
Taylor and Smith, Miss Carey in a Bart- 
lett Lullaby and Cui’s “Orientale,” Miss 
Grundy in a Slumber Song by Haydn 
Wood and d’Ambrosio’s Serenade, Miss 
Rincones in Kreisler’s “Liebeslied” and 
“Schon Rosmarin,” Miss White in 
Thomeé’s Andante Religioso, Roswell Lee 
Thompson in the Chopin-Sarasate E Flat 
Nocturne and a Humoreske by Koepping, 
and Anna Gray Mitchell in a Romance 
and Rondo Elegant by Wieniawski. The 
de Bériot Concerto in B Minor was played 
by two students, Master Samuel Ton- 
konogy playing the first and Mercedita 
M. Wagner the second and third move- 
ments. 

Julius Koehl was heard in the first 
movement of Grieg’s Sonata, Op. 7, and 


Pianist 


Miss Leavy in a group of pieces by Mac- 
Dowell, Rachmaninoff and Sinding. Mr. 
Koehl and the Misses Rincones and Flem- 
ing joined in playing two short trios for 
piano, violin and ’cello by Monestel and 
Pache. The final number on the pro- 
gram was Widor’s familiar Serenade, 
arranged for an ensemble of twenty vio- 
lins with piano accompaniment by Mr. 
Tollefsen. 


On the evening previous the junior stu- 
dents of the Tollefsens were heard in a 
program at the Berkeley Institute, where 
excellent work was done by Axel Ding- 
wall, Simon Rosenzweig, Irvin Drucker, 
Marvin Ukrain, Adeline Picard, Leonard 
Bryant, Wadsworth Emmens, Antonio de 
Trenis and William Lefkowitz, violin- 
ists, and Ethel Horowitz, Muriel Jen- 
nings and Elizabeth Murphy, pianists. 





ST.LOUIS PIANIST HEARD 


Claire Rivers Appears in New York Re- 
cital with Gratifying Results 


Claire Rivers, a gifted young pianist 
from St. Louis, who hase been studying 
this year in New York with Mme. Mar- 
guerite Melville-Liszniewska, gave a re- 
cital on Monday afternoon, June 18, in 
the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, 
assisted by Florence McDonough, con- 
tralto, and Alexander Russell, organist. 

Miss Rivers won great favor in her 
performances of a Scarlatti Pastorale, a 
Liszt Liebestraum, MacDowell’s “Shadow 
Dance,” Grieg’s Valse Impromptu and 
Brahms’s B Minor Capriccio and a Cho- 
pin group, including three Preludes, the 
G Flat Etude, the E Minor Waltz and 
the G Minor Ballade. She is an accom- 
plished young artist, whose playing is 
already highly enjoyable for its well- 
proportioned conceptions and its  tech- 
nical excellence. 

Accompanied by Ethlyn Bowman, Miss 
McDonough was well received in songs 
by Aylward, Clark, Coleridge-Taylor, 
Rogers, Reichardt and Sanderson. Mr. 
Russell’s playing of works by Rubin- 
stein and Widor was in his characteristic 
artistic manner and won deserved ap- 
plause. ; 
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HELEN KELLER AND 
CHRISTINE MILLER 
JOIN IN BENEFIT 

















Christine Miller at Her Home in Pitts- 
burgh. From a Photograph Made by 
William Arms Fischer 


On Flag Day, June 14, Helen Keller 
and Christine Miller gave a benefit per- 
formance in Memorial Hall, Pittsburgh, 
for soldiers blinded in battle. Each art- 
ist donated her services. The audience 
included some of the most representa- 
tive men and women in the city. Men 
who had not left their offices this year 
to attend an affair in the day-time were 
present promptly at the hour. Mrs. 
Macy, Miss Keller’s teacher, told the life 
of Miss Keller from the time the child 
was nineteen months old. When Miss 
Miller sang and played the piano Miss 
Keller stood at her side, with her right 
arm about the singer’s neck and her right 
hand on her throat. Her left hand was 
on the piano to catch the vibration. 
When the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
was sung Miss Keller stood rigid and 
erect, her whole body seeming to echo the 
martial strains of the music. Miss Mil- 
ler also sang two groups of songs. 

Miss Keller said in appreciation of 
Miss Miller’s voice what many in the 
audience also felt: “I do not know that 
the people, or even Christine Miller her- 
self, are conscious of the something I feel 
in her voice. I seem to feel, not so much 
someone singing, but a silent moving, as 
of a soul struggling for the light of day. 
The world of womankind, I dream, is 
blending in her throat the call for love, 
and justice, and glorified maternity. 


This presages a new order in life of 
which poets already are dreaming—a 
more consummate, human art. Singing, 
it seems to me, is "judged a little too rig- 
orously by the old academic standard of 
pure tonal value, technique and operatic 
ability. These dogmas in instrumental 
music and corresponding ones in paint- 
ing and poetry, however, are being 
broken down. We are beginning to have 
in literature the drama of the soul— 
the psychological. May it not be possible 
that sometime the world may compre- 
hend the struggles of the soul in the 
voice of a singer as it now understands 
the physical which is represented in 
opera? Were that time here, I think 
that Miss Miller would be deemed a 
pioneer in the new art. I feel the tender 
bird-song at dawn when all is silent and 
people yet slumber.” 





CLOSE WASHINGTON STUDIOS 





Concluding Programs Given by Schools 
and Private Teachers 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 27. —Pupils’ 
recitals and the closing of music schools 
and studios have marked the past week in 
the Capitol City. Among these are in- 
cluded a musical evening by the pupils 
of Alice Burbage with the following stu- 
dents: 

Etta Schmid, Jeannette Goldberg, Rith 
Wilson, Louise Hottenstein, Ruth Grossner, 
Dorothy Wilhite, Jennie Nordlinger, Maria 
Marion, Elise Davison, Jack McAuliffe, Hilda 
Janson, Eleanor O’Leary, Margaret Wright, 
and Sade Styron, assisted in a violin, piano 


and ’cello trio by Elizabeth Wilbut, Miss 
Cory and Mrs. Doing. 


Another recital was that by the pupils 
of Louis A. Potter, Jr., in which the fol- 
lowing took part: 

Elizabeth Kendrick, Walter and Harold 
Seel, Gladys Barrow, Athlyne Spahr, Ruth 
Barnhart, Edwin Moore, Mildred Spahr, 
Charles Gelston, Elizabeth Mattern, V. Macon 
Rice, Everett ‘Javis, Philomena "Abell and 
Ralph Barrow, assisted by Mrs. Ruby Potter. 


Under the direction of George E. Mil- 
ler, the Virgil Clavier Piano School 
closed for the season with a recital pre- 
sented by these pupils: 

Pauline Graff, Ruth Kotinsky, Agnes Stitt, 
Catharine Marrison, Catharine Demarest, 
Hazel Calhoun, Mrs. John McCormack, El- 
vera Katzman, Marjorie Gleason, Helen Lat- 
terner, Mildred Bennetts and Kathryn Beck. 


Teacher’s certificates were awarded to 
Mildred Bennetts, Hazel Calhoun, El- 
vera Katzman, Marjorie Gleason, Sara 
Dennis and Helen Latterner, while the 
yearly gold medal for application and 
progress went to Kathryn Beck. 

H. 





Enrico Barraja Returns from Tour with 
Carolina White 


BosTon, June 20.—Enrico Barraja, the 
Italian pianist and teacher of this city, 
has just returned from a transcontinental 
tour as accompanist for Mme. Carolina 
White, the famous prima donna soprano 
of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany, who has been successfully touring 
the United States in vaudeville. Mr. 
Barraja has not only served as accom- 
panist for Mme. White, but has appeared 
as solo pianist at each performance and 
has received high praise from critics 
throughout the country. Mr. Barraja 
has now re-opened his studio in Boston 
and is planning to organize an oper- 
atic quartet to give concerts next win- 
ter. W. H. L. 


Mrs. Delphine Marx Gives Farewell 
Recital in Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 19.—On Wednes- 
day evening Mrs. Delphine Marx gave 
a farewell recital at the Heilig Theater, 
before her departure for New York, 
where she goes to continue her musical 
work. She has a beautiful contralto 
voice, which she uses with skill. The 
playing of Constance Piper, the accom- 
panist, won her a share in the honors 
of a most delightful program. 

Tom Dobson is spending his vacation 
with his family in Portland and is be- 
ing extensively entertained. H. C. 





Frederick W. Wodell Conducts Boston 
Choral Concert 


Boston, June 19.—The Solo Singing 
Club of this city, a ehorus of seventy- 
five voices, directed by Frederick W. 
Wodell, gave a concert in Huntington 
Chambers Hall on Wednesday evening. 
The program consisted of a miscellaneous 
list of solo, duet, quartet and chorus 
numbers. The various solos were sung 
by pupils of Mr. Wodell. Mrs. Mada E. 
Lemont, Grace Brown and Teresa Tuck 
were the accompanists. W. H. L. 





Frieda Hempel will sing at Jersey 
City on Oct. 27 in the concert of the 
College Woman’s Club. 
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ORIGIN OF SCANDINAVIAN 
INSTRUMENTS IS TRACED 





Harp, National Instrument of Saxons and Norsemen, Believed 
to be Endowed with Supernatural Powers— Hardanger 
Fiddles Described—Other Curious Violins 
Crudely Fashioned by Peasants 


in Norway 








[E. Van Der Straeten in the ‘‘Music Student’”’ of London] 








. their migrations in the Bal- 

kans, about the third ceniury B. C., 
the Celts must have become acquainted 
with the harp, which the Greeks and 
Macedonians had received from Egypt, 
writes E. Van der Straeten in the Music 
Student of London. It became the in- 
strument of their bards, who brought it 
to their northern home. From Ireland 
and Scotland the harp found its way 
to the Germanic races, and among these, 
first and foremost to the Saxons and the 
Norsemen. 

The latter, although divided into vari- 
our tribes, had one common language, the 
“Norrana,” closely allied to the Saxon 
language, and in this were produced the 
finest of their historic songs and ballads, 
which considerably influenced the poetry 
of Scotland and England, where direct 
traces of Norse poetry are still to be 
found in ancient folk-songs. The close 
relation between the Saxon and the Nor- 
rana languages is clearly shown in the 
fact that when Alfred visited the Danish 
camp, disguised as a harper, he was 
easily understood by the Danes. The 
small portable harp similar to the an- 
cient Irish harp became the national in- 
strument of the Norse, and it was played 
by women and men of all classes. 

The uniformity of language among the 


Seandinavian tribes which existed down” 


to the twelfth century accounts for the 
fact that the ancient historical songs and 
ballads were common to all, and their 
knowledge was spread by Icelandic 
scalds engaged at the various courts of 
the Norse Kings. The brothers Olav and 
Sturla Thordarson lived at the court of 
Waldemar II. of Denmark, who died in 
1241, and was the last king who kept 
Icelandic scalds or bards at his court. 
Thus we find still some of the oldest 
songs in all the three kingdoms, with 
but slight variations, whereas those 
which were composed during and after 
the development of different dialects 
(which began about the middle of the 
twelfth century) were sung only in the 
country that produced them. 


The Power of the Harp 


The harp was held in such high es- 
teem that it was believed to be endowed 
with supernatural powers which it exer- 
cised in particular over sprites and 
fairies. The “Nix” or water-sprite was 
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dangerous to the haughty maiden cruel 
to her lover, while the daughters of the 
dwarf lured young gallants to their 
doom. A beautiful ancient ballad, “The 
Power of the Harp,” tells how the Nix 
had lured two sisters of little Christel 
from the Bridge of Ringfalla, and it was 
prophesied that little Christel herself 
would share their fate on her wedding 
day. While she was riding that day 
over the fatal bridge by the side of Sir 
Peter, her bridegroom, her palfrey stum- 
bled and threw her into the stream. Sir 
Peter quickly took his golden harp and 
began to play. At the first strain the 
Nix appeared sitting on the water mock 
ing him; at the second strain he sat on 
the shore and cried; at the third strain 
the bird began to dance on the bough, 
the bark severed itself from the tree, a 
white arm cleaved the water, and little 
Christel sat on Sir Peter’s knee, while 
the Nix came out of the water with one 
of her sisters on each arm. 

Another ballad tells how Ulfwa, the 
dwarf’s daughter, lures Sir Tynne to his 
doom by three strains of her golden harp. 
The only known specimen of a harp be- 
longing to that time (the early thirteenth 
century) is O’Brien’s harp, or “Clar- 
esch,” at Trinity College, Dublin. From 
the middle of the fifteenth century, the 
harp was gradually replaced ‘by the lute 
and the “fele’”’ (fiddle). 


Devil Helps Make Fiddle 


About the middle of the seventeenth 
century the violin made its first appear- 
ance in Norway. Lars Klark, a school- 
master of Oesterjé6, about 1670, made a 
stringed instrument out of a hollowed 
piece of wood, mounted with gut strings. 
One of his pupils, Isak Nielson Botnen, 
became the originator of the instrument 
known as the Hardanger fiddle. His in- 
fernal majesty, who has often proved 
obliging in ‘such matters, had given him 
his assistance (so the story goes) against 
the usual small consideration. When 
Isak was experimenting with a modifica- 
tion of the “Dusing fela,” i.e., the “Ger- 
man fiddle” of the Stainer model, the 
Devil appeared to him in his sleep and 
presented him with a model entirely 
black in color. It was a deep model, 
somewhat smaller than the ordinary vio- 
lin, short-necked, with a rather low 
bridge which facilitated the playing of 
shakes, .and fitted with sympathetic 
strings running underneath the finger- 
board as on the viola d’amour. This he 
began to copy forthwith, and _ the 
preacher Didrik Muns of Stordéen in- 
structed him in the art of varnishing 
his instruments. His fiddles soon became 
known throughout the western parts of 
the country, and their fame spread to 
Telemarken, where they were held in 
high repute and found many imitators, 
of whom some rivalled Botnen for excel- 
lence of workmanship. Old Isak died at 
a very advanced age, about 1780. The 
Prince of Darkness, it is said, did not 
forget the redemption of his bond. He 
stole Isak’s body from the coffin, for when 
he was buried that was found to be very 
light. His son, Trond Issaksen, who 
worked at Flatebé, and later on, at Aul- 
vik in Kinsarvik, is looked upon as the 
author of the modern “Hardanger fela.” 
Improving upon his father’s model, he 
made his instruments more in accord- 
= with the pattern of the modern 
violin. 


Hardanger Fiddles 


The art of fiddle-making began to be 
cultivated about 1750 in Telemarken, 
where several members of the Helland 
family, some living at Bée and some at 
Vinje, acquired a high reputation. At 
the present day there are still many 
fiddle-makers in Norway, in Hardanger, 
Voss, Sogn, Orkedalen, Hallingdalen and 
other places. 

The Norwegians had their national 
fiddlers, like the Scotch (Patie Burney, 
Niel Gow, etc.), who played at their fes- 
tivals, dances, fairs and similar occa- 
sions. They partook, however, more of 


the bards than the Scotch fiddlers, for 
they used to relate historical events and 
legends of their country which at inter- 
vals they illustrated by free improvisa- 
tion. 

The old Hardanger fiddles are very 
primitive in appearance. The workman- 
ship is crude; the varnish of a hard 
brownish brick-red. Belly, back and ribs 
are generally decorated with various de- 
signs in black and gold, or flower de- 
signs in color, strongly reminiscent of 
those on a cottager’s favorite tea-cup. 
Fingerboard and tailpiece are covered 
with geometrical ornamentations inlaid 
with bone and walnut, or ebony and 
mother-of-pearl. Peg-box and_ scroll 
often show specimens of crude carving, 
the scroll being replaced by a head. The 
clumsy cut ff’s are sometimes wanting 
the middle line. The fiddles are mounted 
with four gut strings similar to those of 
the violin, and sometimes two, but gen- 
erally four, sympathetic wire strings run- 
ning underneath the fingerboard. 

The modern Hardanger fiddles, al- 
though retaining all the characteristic 
traits of the old instruments, are of ele- 
gant shape and superior workmanship 
and varnish. 


“Langle’k” and “Langspel” 


Apart from the Hardanger fiddle, a 
primitive instrument known as “Lang- 
leik” in Norway and “Langspel” in Ice- 
land was in use down to the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. It is a devel- 
opment of the monochord and similar to 
the “Scheitholt,” described already in 
“Praetorius Organographia” (1619), but 
of much more ancient origin. Edm. van 
der Straeten of Brussels published a 
monographie of this instrument, at 
Ypres, in 1868. 

It consists of a shallow and very nar- 
row oblong wooden box, the sides of 
which have a slight outward curvature. 
The bridge stands close to the lower end 
of the instrument which has sound-holes 
of various shape. A lLangleik in the 
Musée instrumentale of the Brussels 
Conservatoire has two angular sound- 
holes placed—and a small heart-shaped 
sound-hole in the lower part. Langleik 
and Scheitholt were the prototype of the 
zither, and, like this, mounted with metal 
strings varying in number from three to 
eight (according to specimens in the 
Brussels Museum). It was tuned in the 
chord of F major, and the first two 
strings have movable frets for the ad- 
justment of tones and semi-tones. They 
were plucked by the right thumb with a 
plectrum, the other strings which were 
open being plucked by the fingers of that 
hand as on the zither. 

The Icelandic Langspel in the Brussels 
Museum has only three brass strings. 
According to Mr. A. Hammerich, director 
of Copenhagen Museum of old instru- 
ments, the melody string of this instru- 
ment was played with a bow. 


“Psalmodicon” and “Kantele” 


A somewhat similar instrument, used 
in Norway and Sweden to accompany the 
singing of children in churches and 
school, is the Psalmodicon. It was in- 


vented by John Dillner (1785-1862), and 
consists of a rectangular box about a 
yard long, three and one-half . inches 
wide, and two inches high. A single 
melody string of gut runs from near 
the upper left to near the lower right 
hand corner (this is played with a bow). 
On either side of the string are placed 
four sympathetic strings of metal, ac- 
cording to Dr. George Kinsky, in unison 
with the former. The fretted finger- 
board is divided into thirty-one partitions 
marking the tones (painted yellow) and 
semitones (black). Along the finger- 
board runs a scale giving the note pro- 
duced by each fret in staff notation, and 
with a number to each note. These 
numbers serve to write down the melo- 
dies. The tone is described as loud but 
somewhat snarling. To the same class 
of instruments belongs the Finlandic 
Kantele, which is more of the psaltry 
(dulcimer) shape. Some Kanteles are 
plucked by the fingers, others played with 
the bow. The former have twenty-five 
strings, tuned diatonically. The latter, 
invented by General Neovius, of Helsing- 
fors, to replace the Norwegian Psalmo- 
dicon, has two strings played by two 
players, each with a bow, placed at op- 
posite ends of the instrument. 


“Nyckelharpan” in Sweden 


An instrument once very popular in 
some parts of Scandinavia, especially in 
the mining’ districts of Upland 
(Sweden), is the Nyckelharpan, a crude 
fiddle with a key arrangement like the 
hurdy-gurdy, but played with a bow. 
The latter was tightened by placing the 
thumb between the hair and the stick, 
as was the custom with the most prim- 
itive medizwval bows. 

The Nyckelharpan had two melody 
strings, three bourdons, and a varying 
number of sympathetic metal strings, 
running partly over, partly under, the 
bridge. The very elongated body has 
three sound-holes, two of oval shape, in 
the lower part of the belly, and one, gen- 
erally heart-shaped, underneath the fin- 
gerboard. As these instruments were 
only made by peasants and miners, and 
not by professional instrument makers, 
they are somewhat crude in appearance. 
The once very popular Nyckelharpan has 
all but died out; the concertina has taken 
its place and it is much to be feared, 
as Dr. G. Kinsky points out in his admir- 
able catalogue of the William Heyer Mu- 
seum, that many traditional folk-tunes 
which were played on it may fall into 
oblivion with the instrument. 





The pupils of Carrie J. Marsh gave 
their annual piano recital on June 21 in 
Newark, N. J. Pieces by classical and 
romantic masters were played by Ruth 
Murkland, Ivy Memmott, Eleanor 
Schroeder, Dorothy Courter, Ruth Triv- 
ett, Ethel Trivett, Gladys Vose, Dorothy 
Weidmann, Elizabeth Bolles, Alma Gor- 
don, Clara Grobe, Marie Rummell, Ches- 
ter Grant, Wilson Haines, William Arch- 
ibald, Harry Murkland, Russell Elsener 
and Donald Hamilton. The assisting 
soloists were Mrs. Jessie B. Marsh, so- 
prano, and Ethel Lacey, dramatic reader. 
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Massenet’s Greatest Success 
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FTER “Carmen” and “Faust” Mas- 

senet’s “Manon” must be consid- 
ered the most popular French opera, 
holding the third place in France and 
other countries for number of perform- 
I certainly do not wish to imply 
that “Manon” is 
the equal of 
either “Faust” or 
“Carmen” as a 
work of operatic 
art, but this dis- 
tinction is cer- 
tainly well de- 
served on account 


ances. 


of the genuine 
French spirit 
emanating from 


the charming fig- 
ure of the hero- 
ine and from 
Massenet’s 





extremely  char- 
acteristic Gallic 
score. 
Ludwig Spei- 
Maurice Halperson del, a well-known 
Viennese critic, 


went so far as to say that Abb? Pre- 
vost’s “Manon Lescaut” was the truest 
type of the French girl of romantic ten- 
dencies. Shakespeare’s Juliet appeared 
to him—notwithstanding her Italian 
origin—as the most convincing type of a 
sentimental English girl, while Goethe’s 
Gretchen seemed to him the incarnation 
of a devotedly loving German “Jung- 
frau.” 

The first production of Massenet’s 
“Manon” took place in Paris at the Opéra 
Comique in 1884, with Marie Heilbronn 
in the title part. It was one of her 
greatest successes, but unfortunately the 
last she achieved, as she died in the 
prime of life after she had sung Manon 
for about a hundred times. Mr. Talazac 
was the first Des Grieux, while the role 
of Lescaut fell to Mr. Taskin and the 
part of Des Grieux, the father, to Mr. 
Cobalet at the first performance. 

The greatest triumph Massenet’s 
“Manon” obtained and perhaps _ the 
greatest one in the composer’s whole ca- 
reer was scored in Vienna six years 
later. I had the pleasure of witnessing 
the premiére of the French opera at the 
Austrian capital and believe some of the 
circumstances connected with it are in- 
teresting enough to be recorded. 

It is difficult to give an idea of all 
the work which Wilhelm Jahn, then ar- 
tistic director of the Viennese Hofoper, 
devoted to the preparation of “Manon.” 
Mr. Jahn, a man of great resources and 
unbounded energy, a conductor of rare 
ability, had witnessed a few perform- 
ances of “Manon” in Paris. When he 
returned to Vienna all he told about his 
impressions were the few words: “The 
opera is a real gem, but the setting pro- 
vided in the French capital does not re- 
veal all its brilliancy. We people of the 
blue Danube will invite the Seine babel 
to witness the real ‘Manon’ in all its 
true Gallic freshness and beauty.” 

The work of preparation went on for 
months and months and when the tele- 
graph conveyed the news of Massenet’s 
imminent arrival in Vienna, everything 
could be considered ready down to the 
least detail. 


Massenet’s Troubles 


The welcome French guest arrived. He 
made himself as agreeable as possible 
and told Mr. Jahn and the artists in a 
finished little speech that he had great 
hopes of the performance of his opera 
at Vienna. His “Manon” had scored 
an indisputable success in Paris and had 
been liked wherever it had been pro- 
duced, but the real big success, the 
succes épatant, had not yet been 
achieved. 

The French composer attended a re- 
hearsal the day after his arrival. He 
Showed himself immensely pleased with 
the orchestra and many other features 








of the performance, but when he saw 
the scenic setting of the second act there 
came an explosion of Gallic temper. He 
jumped up in despair, ran through the 
aisles and one could hear him pronounce 
again and again the words, “Mon dieu, 
mon dieu!” Then he began to talk with 
all the volubility of his nationality. What 
an idea, this elaborate, even extravagant 
setting. Manon’s character appeared in 
the most unfavorable light; she had no 
more claim upon our sympathies! What 

















Massenret, from a late photo. 
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Wilhelm Jahn, former artistic director of 
the Vienna Royal Opera 


in all the world could have driven her 
away from Des Grieux if he were able 
to provide such an elegant boudoir for 
her! There was no other choice than 
to do away with all marks of wealth. 
The worst of it all was that nobody 
in the whole opera house could follow 
Massenet’s quick and excited French in- 
vectives. It was fortunate that a help- 
ful spirit was found after all. It was 
Ferdinand Silas, who had contributed 
to the proper German translation of the 
libretto of “Manon.” A quaint person- 
age, this Mr. Silas, who was dubbed 
then “the unofficial French ambassador 
at Vienna.” He was a little, old gentle- 
man, always smiling and of the most 
refined manners. Even the heavy eye- 
glasses could not diminish the expression 
of unvarying kindness in his face. He 
had been in the diplomatic service of the 
second Empire and, after his retirement, 
had chosen Vienna as his home and 





played an important roéle in aristocratic 
circles. No wonder that he always 
showed the greatest interest in all per- 
sonages and artistic achievements com- 
ing from Paris and, needless to say, Mas- 
senet found in him a most enthusiastic 
and devoted friend. 

In company with Mr. Silas, Massenet 
went on the stage and tried to explain 
to Franz Gaul, the painter and scenic 
director, that he had made an awful mis- 
take. They put the whole thing in a nut- 
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Karl Sommer as ‘“‘The Trumpeter von 
Sakkingen”’ 


shell for him: If the Chevalier had 
been in a position to support Manon in 
so elaborate a style, to offer her such 
exquisite surroundings, such a rich menu, 
such elegant costumes, then Manon 
would not have deserved the honor of 
being set to music by Massenet. “You 
had to show, on the contrary, that Ma- 
non had practically to starve. See, Des 
Grieux leaves the little home with the 
alleged purpose of mailing letters. But 
what is his real intention? He goes out 
to pawn his last valuable article to pro- 
vide some little comfort for his love for a 
few more days.” 

The situation was thus outlined and 
nothing but a complete change would 
carry out the composer’s intentions. But 
as the first performance was announced 
for one of the following days, it was 
absolutely impossible to comply with the 
composer’s wishes and so they strove 
hard to make Massenet understand that 


the Viennese public was not used to see 
poverty and dearth on the stage. And 
so everything remained as originally 
planned by the Viennese experts. 


A Royal Brand of Criticism 


This incident reminds me of a little 
tale related to me by Antonio Scotti. 
Caruso and he were ordered to Bucking- 
ham Palace by the late King Edward VII 
the year previous to his death. The 
sovereign wanted to express to the Ital- 
ian stars his personal satisfaction in their 
great artistic achievements in so many 
opera seasons at Covent Garden. Con- 
versation turned to Puccini’s, “La Bo- 
héme,” regarding which ‘the King ex- 
pressed himself in a very appreciative 
way. This little opera, which had left 
him rather cold at first, had completely 
won his favor by its delicacy and its spe- 
cial flavor. Only one point still im- 
pressed him unfavorably—the utter lack 
of refinement and xsthetical sense in the 
costuming of the Bohemian couples. The 
two girls in their simple garb, the men 
with their grotesque large-checked suits, 
with the flowing ties and the impossible 
hats! And all the other surroundings 
of their Bohemian existence were equally 
crude. He expressed the hope that it 
would be possible to bring the make-up 
of the whole opera more in harmony with 
its touching and poetic music. 

But, to return to Massenet, whose 
troubles were not over yet. There was a 
reason still stronger for his despair. 
His Viennese Manon was Marie Renard, 
an artist of whom Maitre Massenet 
never had heard before. She was pleas- 
ing to look at, no doubt, but after Mas- 
senet had heard her rather neavy and 
dark mezzo-soprano, there was no doubt 
in his mind that she was entirely un- 
suited to the réle of Manon. His dis- 
satisfaction increased when lie noticed 
that her high notes were far from easy 
and ringing, so that nearly the whole 
part had to be transposed into a lower 
key. Massenet was afraid that the ef- 
fect of the dramatic, scenes would be 
hopelessly impaired by these changes. 
He was too polite to give vent to all his 
fears, but he confessed to himself that 
in no other city had a less appropriate 
singer been forced upon him for Manon 
than this Miss Renard, whose French 
name had captivated him so much at 
first. 


The Militant Baritone ~ 


But still another question arose to 
increase the composer’s uneasiness. As 
things developed he was to be afraid to 
lose through a duel either the conductor, 
Mr. Jahn, or the impersonator of the 
part of Sergeant Lescaut, the well-known 
baritone, Karl Sommer, not to be mis- 
taken for Walter Soomer, who sang sev- 
eral years ago at the Metropolitan. All 
tried to avoid friction with this remark- 
able singer who, through his crankiness, 
had caused so much trouble to himself 
and to his many devoted friends. Som- 
mer, who had to sing Manon’s frivolous 
cousin, did not find favor in Massenet’s 
eyes at first. The composer objected to 
what appeared to him “utter lack of 
temperament.” Lescaut, this fresh and 
unscrupulous libertine, should have dis- 
played, in Massenet’s opinion, much 
more aggressiveness than Karl Som- 
mer did. I can still see the broad, some- 
what sarcastic smile of Mr. Jahn when 
he told a group of friends of Massenet’s 
doubts. His answer to the composer had 
been that a more eruptive temperament 
than Sommer’s could hardly be found on 
any stage of the world. 

The baritone had hardly heard of this 
remark, when he sent Mr. Jahn his sec- 
onds with the mission to ask the director 
for satisfaction for this insult by a duel. 
The duel did not take place after all. 
When Sommer’s seconds presented them- 
selves at Jahn’s home the director told 
them very politely but firmly that the 
singer had quite misunderstood him. 
He had alluded to his artistic tempera- 
ment, of course, and did not intend to 
criticize his personal character. In addi- 
tion, a conductor’s hands were used to 
handle the baton and not a sword or a 
gun and, after all, as in case of a duel, 
he would have done his utmost to de- 
fend himself, he would have risked the 
loss of one of his best singers. The sec- 
onds smiled understandingly and with- 
drew the challenge. Poor Sommer—he 
ended disastrously in a maison de santé. 


The Final Success 


The old superstition of stage people 
that stormy scenes at rehearsals and 
especially at the final rehearsal presage 
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a fine performance and a great success 
was verified in this case. I do not think 
I was ever present at a more enthusi- 
astic reception of an opera than on this 
occasion. The sympathy between listen- 
ers and performers was as strong as 
if an electric current had passed from 
one to the other. After Miss Renard 
had sung’ her first aria in an irresistibly 
charming way, looking the picture of 
youth and beauty, a storm of applause 
burst forth. It was the general con- 
viction after the first act that a decisive 
victory had been won, and the singers, 
electrified by the unbounded enthusiasm 
of the public, kept up their efforts in the 


following acts with renewed animation. 
An overwhelming ovation took place 
after the impressive scene of seduction 
in St. Sulpice, in which Marie Renard 
and Ernest Van Dyck revealed them- 
selves as artists of dramatic power and 
overwhelming passion. The composer 
had to appear again and again, hand in 
hand with the artists, before the curtain. 
He looked pale, evidently the victim of an 
emotion he could not conceal. I saw ac- 
tual tears in his eyes when he had to 
bow nearly a dozen times at the end of 
the opera. All troubles and differences 
were forgotten. Everyone felt that a 
genuine triumph had been won. This 
“Manon” was an epochal event in Wil- 
helm Jahn’s successful directorship. 





ROCHESTER SCHOOLS 
FORM COMBINATION 


Conservatory and Institute to 
Join Forces—Two Faculties 
to Unite 
ROcHESTER, N. Y., June 24.—An in- 
teresting event that is likely to have 


important results in the musical life of 
Rochester has just occurred here in the 
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amalgamation of the Rochester Conserva- 
tory of Music with the D. K. G. Institute 
of Musical Art. 

All the faculty of the Rochester Con- 
servatory are to be included in the fac- 
ulty of the D. K. G. Institute, and John 
C. Bostlemann, Jr., the manager of the 
Rochester Conservatory, is to become the 
business manager of the D. K. G. Insti- 
tute. The latter will remain in its present 
building at 47 Prince Street, which is 
large enough to accommodate the addi- 
tional forces, and the autumn term will 
be opened there under the new arrange- 
ments on the first of August. 

The board of advisers for the combined 
schools, which will be known as the 
D. K. G. Institute of Musical Art and the 
Rochester Conservatory of Music, will 
include: 

Dr. Rush Rhees, president of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, J. Sherlock Andrews, Wil- 
liam Bausch, James G. Cutler, William A. E. 
Drescher, Dr. R. H. Hofheinz, Walter S. Hub- 
bell, Jesse W. Indsay, and Harper Sibley. 


Hermann Dossenbach will retain the 
chair of the violin department and will 
have the assistance of William Morse- 
Rummel, the present head of the violin 
department at the conservatory. 

Alf Klingenberg will retain the chair 
in the piano department at the institute 
and will have the assistance of William 
E. Duckwitz, the present head of the 
piano department at the conservatory. 
Oscar Gareissen, the head of the voice 
department at the institute, will retain 
that chair and have the assistance of 
Frederick Richards Benson, the head of 
the voice department at the conservatory. 
George Barlow Penny will remain the 
head of the theoretical department and 
dean of the institute and have the assist- 
ance of Dr» Herman Handry, the head of 
the theoretical department at the con- 
servatory. 
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The institute will continue its affiliation 
with the state board of regents and will 
continue to be a member of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, remaining 
under the direction of Hermann Dossen- 
bach, Alf Klingenberg and Oscar Gareis- 
sen with the addition of John C. Bostle- 
mann, Jr., as managing director. 
M. E. W. 





LADY SPEYER AT BAR HARBOR 


London Musical Leader Joins Colony— 
Damrosch in Blaine Cottage 


Bar Harsor, ME., June 24.—For the 
first time in several years Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Damrosch and their daughter, 
Gretchin Damrosch, are back at Stan- 
wood, the cottage of the late James G. 
Blaine, Mrs. Damrosch’s father, who en- 
tertained President Harrison in this cot- 
tage. 

An acquisition to the musical colony 
here will be Lady Speyer, wife of Sir 
Edgar Speyer, who is not only a gifted 
amateur violinist but a leader in the 
musical salons of London. She arrives 
next week. Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schel- 
ling are at the Kragmere. Josef Hof- 
mann and his wife are located in their 
Northeast Harbor cottage. 








NORFOLK CHORUS HEARD 





Small Organization in Virginia City 


Does Fine Work 


NORFOLK, VA., June 24.—The Berkley 
Harmony Club, under the direction of 
Mr. A. Howard Garrett, recently gave 
its second annual concert, at which time 
Gaul’s Cantata. “Ruth,” was presented. 
This is a small choral society which Mr. 
Garrett has had under his care for the 
past two seasons, and its work was above 
the ordinary for a choral society of this 
size. Mrs. Ada Brooks Peake, soprano, 
Frances S. Munden, contralto, and A. 
Howard Garrett, baritone, were the solo- 
ists. 

One June 8 Mr. Garrett presented the 
more advanced portion of his vocal class 
in Norfolk in a recital. This is the first 
appearance of Mr. Garrett’s pupils as a 
class since his return to the city. The 
class was assisted by Mrs. Myrtle Mat- 
thews Spangler. m V. &. 





Pearl Waugh and Anton Kaspar Unite 
in Washington Musicale 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 27.—A break 
in the student offerings of Washington 
was presented by Pearl Waugh at a musi- 
cal tea in which she and Anton Kaspar, 
violinist, entertained a gathering of 
music lovers with an artistic rendition 
of the Beethoven Sonata in D Major for 
violin and piano. Miss Waugh also 
played with delicate finish a Chopin 
group, including Fantasie Impromptu, 
Nocturne in B Flat and Scherzo in B 
Flat Minor and for an encore the La- 
chaume “Valse Courante.” This program 
was especially to mark the closing meet- 
ing of the Music History Club, which 
Miss Waugh has been directing during 
the past season, and each number was 
introduced by significant remarks. 

W. H. 





Prizes Awarded to Unger Pupils 


In the annual contest, which Wilbur 
Follett Unger, the piano teacher of New 
York and Montclair, N. J., uses in con- 
nection with his teaching system, the 
three prizes consisting of free and par- 
tial scholarships were awarded to the fol- 
lowing pupils for highest efficiency in 
technique, largest memorized répertoire, 
theoretical knowledge, etc.: First prize, 
Charles Roy Castner; second prize, Lillie 
Meyer; third prize, Bertha Stammelman. 





Eight pupils of John Proctor Mills, of 
Montgomery, Ala., gave a recital at his 
studio recently. Mr. Mills, a baritone. 
followed the regular program with a 
group of songs. Those who appeared 
were Etta Rast, Alma Ruth Scott, Fan- 
ida Womack, Bertie MacGafford, Master 
Horace Foster, Cecile Davidson, Marie 
Stapel and Paddye Smyly. 





The School of Musical Art of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., gave three students’ recitals 
recently. The Children’s Symphony Con- 
cert, the first of the series, was unusu- 
ally interesting. The orchestra, com- 
posed of young people, played Haydn’s 
“Toy Symphony,” Chwatal’s “Happy 
Sleighing Party” and Schytte’s “Kinder 
Symphony.” 





The annual piano recital by pupils of 
Mme. Edith Noyes Greene was given in 
Steinert Hall, Boston, on June 7. Albert 
Whittemore, tenor, assisted. 








BYFORD RYAN MAKES 
DEBUT IN AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO | 











A Reproduction of the 


Byford Ryan. 
Only Picture the Distinguished Vocal 


Teacher Has Had Taken in Thi: 


Country 


Although Byford Ryan has long bee 
a successful vocal teacher in America 
he has just made his début before th: 
lens in this country. Mr. Ryan’s fac: 
is well known abroad, as he was a lead 
ing tenor at the Opéra Comique in Ber 
lin for three years, but until recently h: 
has eluded the requests of his friends 
here and positively refused to be photo 
graphed. Mitzi Hajos started a cam 
paign to persuade Mr. Ryan and asked 
other pupils to aid, among them being 
Julia Sanderson, Ann Swinburne (Mrs 
Rudolph Schirmer), Christie MacDonald, 
Hazel Cox, Mabel Corey, Anne Bussert, 
Madge Kennedy, Victorina Hayes, Gret 
chen Morris, Margaret Crawford, Fran 
ces Cameron, Olive North, Ivy Scott, Ra) 
Cox, Mildred Faas, Mrs. William FE 
Dove, Rita Dane, Mabel Taliaferro, 
Florence Weber, Mrs. Henry Hodgetts, 
Adele Rowland, Flora Zabelle, Josephin 
Whittell, Tom Dobson, Carl Gantvoort, 
Harry Richard Cox, George Leon Moore, 
Ralph Thomas, Herman Gantvoort and 
Basil Ruysdael. Mr. Ryan found th: 
combination too hard to resist and finally 
succumbed. The result was that all of 
his pupils received his autographed pi 
ture by mail. 

Mr. Ryan, in speaking of the exper 
ence, said, “I would rather sing two per 
formances of ‘Tristan’ in one day tha 
to go through it again!” 

Mr. Ryan probably numbers amon: 
his pupils more professionals in the real! 
of comic opera than any other teacher | 
New York, as he has had as many a 
five prima donnas on Broadway at 01 
time. 





Rotary Club Urges Auditorium Plan | 


Norfolk, Va. 
NORFOLK, VA., June 24.—Since the ' 
cent spring festival in Norfolk, the 


has been a very serious agitation in 
movement to have an auditorium for th 
city. The Rotary Club of Norfolk 

largely responsible for the beginning « 
this movement, which has taken on se! 
ous proportions and may probably resu 
in the building of an auditorium of ad: 
quate size to accommodate conventio! 
fairs and music festivals. R. V. 5S. 





Some interesting pupils’ recitals ha’ 
been given lately in Oklahoma City. ‘ 
Monday evening, June 12, Rowland | 
Williams presented two of his pupils 
voice recital, Mrs. Thad N. Wells ar 
Ella E. Ambrose. The same evening 
piano recital was given by the pup! 
of Florence Hyla Long. Tuesday ev 
ning the different departments of t! 
Musical Art Institute were presented 
a second commencement program. 





A piano recital of merit was present: 
recently in Washington, D. C., by Sa: 
C. Styron, assisted by Mabel Robert 
soprano. 
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/CARUSON DISCUSSES VOCAL STUDY AND GEOGRAPHY 








_——————— 


Discovering the Right Teacher 
Not a Question of Any One 
Country or City—Qualities 
That Constitute the Ideal 
Teacher—What the Average 
American Student Lacks—Mr. 
Caruson’s Distinguished Ca- 
reer as a Singer 





‘¢TF I had a child who gave promise 

| of becoming a singer and he were 
to express a desire to journey to Italy 
for the purpose of study, I should be ata 
total loss how to direct him,” remarked 
the distinguished Italian baritone and 
vocal teacher, Guglielmo Caruson, to a 
representative of MusicAL AMERICA in 
his New York studio. “The question of 
vocal study resolves itself into something 
subtler than mere geography,” continued 
the speaker, whose words in this con- 
nection carry weight by virtue cf his long 
and active record both as a teacher and 
as an operatic artist in Italy and else- 
where. “The qualities that go to make 
up a competent and conscientious maes- 
tro are various. 

“One is as likely, or perhaps it were 
truer to say unlikely, to find all of these 
qualities present in a Russian or Swedish 
teacher as in an Italian. Most of us 
strive to cultivate such necessary knowl- 
edge as we happen to lack; others get 
along as best they can. The point 1s 
that the ideal vocal teacher is not lim- 
ited to any particular locality. 

“To my way of thinking, the vocal 
teacher worthy of the name is as much 
a specialist, an expert in his province, 
as is the reputable and seasoned medical 
practitioner, or, indeed, any other author- 
ity in some particular field. When a 
prospective pupil comes to him, the prop- 
erly equipped master is at once qualified 
to diagnose such vocal ailments as may 
exist or to determine the proper lines 
along which to conduct his studies. As 
soon as the student opens his mouth the 
teacher must be alive to every symptom 
and must seize upon every point which 
may be stored away for future reference 
and use. Above all, the foundation must 











| 








Mr. Caruson as “Antonio” in Donizetti’s 
“Linda” 


be solidly embedded, otherwise there can 
be no hope for a superstructure. 


No Golden Rule 


“I am no believer in any one ‘method.’ 
There is no Golden Rule in voice build- 
ing. Each pupil needs different treat- 
ment, and just there is where the art 
of the vocal specialist comes into play. 
He must be able to gauge accurately the 
possibilities latent in each of his stu- 
dents and must determine the best mode 
of study according to the type of pupil 
under consideration. 

“Particularly to be encouraged is the 
development of poise. It makes a world 
of difference when one sees a singer come 
upon the platform calm, self-contained, 
confident. In such a frame of mind the 
singer is calculated to give of his best 
and his hearers listen with more atten- 
tion and cordiality. A genial soloist be- 
gets a genial audience, and he deserves 
it. That, I believe, is the psychology of 
solo work. 
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Guglielmo Caruson, Distinguished 
Baritone and Vocal Teacher 


“I have been in New York for about 
nine years now,” went on Mr. Caruson. 
“My main criticism regarding pupils is 
that they are not imbued with faith. 
They lack also patience. How can a con- 
scientious teacher hope to accomplish 
any real results in the course of six, 
eight or a dozen lessons? Of course:not. 
Yet certain pupils expect to be singing 
solos after a few months’ study! If I 
don’t gratify their wishes, and I don’t, 
they seek another teacher who has fewer 
qualms about giving them pretty songs 
before they fairly know how to open 
their lips. To develop the natural voice 
is a lengthy task and too often a thank- 
less one.” 


A Career of Distinction 


Mr. Caruson was born in Naples some 
fifty years ago. His father and grand- 
father were celebrated miniature paint- 
ers; in fact, the baritone is himself gift- 
ed with the brushes. However, his voice 
attracted the greater amount of atten- 
tion and he was placed at the Conserva- 
tory in Rome, where the noted Persi- 
chini became interested in him and 
taught him for about five years. At the 














A Caricature of Him Drawn by Enrico 


Caruso 


end of this period Mr. Caruson’s début 
in opera took place at Piacenza in 
“Faust.” One triumph led to ethers and 
subsequent events verified the first hope- 
ful prophecy of Cotogni, who coached Mr. 
Caruson in operas. 

Gradually the baritone’s name became 
familiar from Russia to France, Ger- 
many, Spain, Cuba, South America and 
Australia. In Italy, at Genoa, he was 
the second to sing in “Pagliacci,” in 
which he sang the role of Toniv. Maurel 
created the part in Milan. Other famous 
singers with whom Mr. Caruson has 
sung are Patti, at Monte Carlo, and Mas- 
ini, in Petrograd. At Milan he created 
the Father in “Louise,” and at the re- 
quest of Mascagni, Mr. Caruson created 
the part of Kyoto in “Iris.” The com- 
posers of these operas have honored the 
baritone with expressions of their delight 
over his interpretations. Among the 
premiéres in which the baritone partici- 
pated should be included several of the 
oratorios of Perosi. 





ENGLISH SOPRANO MAKES DEBUT HERE 


Dora Gibson’s Tour to Be Booked 


by Musicians’ Concert 
Management 


A* interesting addition to the ranks 
of concert artists to be heard here 
next season will be Dora Gibson, the 
English dramatic soprano, who will make 
her initial American tour under the di- 
rection of the Musicians’ Concert Man- 
agement, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York. 
Miss Gibson has been a popular singer 
in London in recent seasons and she has 
been equally successful in both opera 
and concert. : 

Miss Gibson first studied in England 
and Germany and then made her début 
in recital in London with such success 
that Sir Henry Wood immediately en- 
gaged her for a series of appearances 
with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. Later 
under Landon Ronald, the noted con- 
ductor, she also appeared at the Albert 
Hall concerts and on several tours of the 
English provinces as soloist with the 
London Symphony Orchestra. Mme. 
Nordica and Jean de _Reszke, who 
chanced hear the young singer at about 
this time, strongly advised an operatic 
career. She was soon given an oppor- 
tunity and was engaged to create one of 
the principal réles in “The Children of 
the Don,” the English opera by Joseph 
Holbrooke and Lord Howard de Walden, 
which Oscar Hammerstein produced dur- 
ing his last season at the London Opera 





Dora Gibson, Popular English Soprano 


House. Miss Gibson’s personal success 
was unquestioned and Arthur Nikisch, 
who conducted the performances, so 
strongly urged the soprano to take up 
operatic work exclusively that she went 
to Milan. 


Her Operatic Successes 


There an engagement at the Teatro 
dal Verme was soon secured, but owing 


to the serious illness of her father, it 
had to be abandoned. After her return 
to England she created the réle of Queen 
Ysabeau in “Joan of Arc” during the 
Raymond Roze season at Covent Garden. 
Later she was engaged for the German 
season and again sang under the baton 
of Nikisch and also that of Artur Bo- 
dansky, now the chief German conductor 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. On 
one occasion while singing under Nikisch 
in “Die Walkiire,” Miss Gibson began in 
the réle of Ortlinde but finished by sing- 
ing Sieglinde, taking the place of Berta 
Morena, who was suddenly indisposed. 
During this same season Miss Gibson 
was heard as Brangaene in “Tristan und 
Isolde.” 

Following this Covent Garden Season, 
which was the last given at that historic 
opera house before the outbreak of war, 
Miss Gibson toured England and Scot- 
land as prima donna of the famous Carl 
Rosa Royal Opera Company, in a réper- 
toire which included Aida, Elizabeth in 
“Tannhauser,” Elsa in “Lohengrin,” 
Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Leo- 
nora in “Il Trovatore,” Donna Anna in 
“Don Giovanni” and Guilietta in “Les 
Contes d’Hoffmann.” ; 

Since her arrival in New York Miss 
Gibson has been-heard in a number of 
private appearances and a short time 
ago appeared with John Barnes Wells as 
soloist with the Montclair Glee Club, 
Mark Andrews, conductor, at Montclair, 
N. J. Her first number, ‘Un bel Di,” 
from “Madama Butterfly,” so charmed 
her audience that she was given five re- 
calls and in a group of songs later deep- 
ened the excellent impression. 

Miss Gibson will probably be the so- 


prano member of the quartet of vocal 
soloists to go on the next festival tour 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra. 





Marguerite Wilson Maas to Wed 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., June 19.— 
Marguerite Wilson Maas, the young 
pianist and teacher, has resigned her po- 
sition as an instructor at the Skidmore 
School of Arts, because of her engage- 
ment to marry James Bosley Thomas, a 
prominent chemist and bacteriologist of 
the Baltimore filtration plant. The mar- 
riage is to take place at the end of 
July. For her professional work Miss 
Maas will use her maiden name, and she 
expects to do much concert playing dur- 
ing the coming year. A number of Miss 
Maas’s pupils have shown gratifying re- 
sults in their recital appearances at the 
school, and she has given expression to 
her own art in the series of faculty re- 
citals. 


Marion London as Woodside Park 
Soloist 


Marion London, the popular young 
concert soprano, who has been appearing 
this season under the management of 
R. E. Johnston, returned recently from 
a Canadian tour. Next week Miss Lon- 
don goes to Philadelphia to fill a month’s 
engagement as soloist with the Alexander 
Band at Woodside Park, of which C. F. 
Pokorny is conductor. Miss London 
will sing ‘operatic arias with the band. 





The pupils of Mrs. Leon H. Ware and 
Myra Cline were heard recently in a re- 
cital given at the First M. E. Church, 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 





WINIFRED CHRISTIE 


SCOTTISH PIANIST 


CONCERTS ON PACIFIC COAST IN JULY AND AUGUST. 


Mason & Hamlin Pianoforte. 





Exclusive Management, FLORENCE L 


PEASE, 


1 West 34th Street, New York. 
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Communications not age Up by 
the full name and address of the senders 
_cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith.—Ed. 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 








How “Musical America” Is Helping in 
the Musical Uplift 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
Perhaps you have already seen reports 
of the Symposium managed by the City 
Club of Chicago, the program of which 
I inclose. The chief interest to me lies 
in what I-believe to be true, that ten 
years ago, or perhaps even less, the man- 


agers of such a Symposium would not 
have thought of including music in their 


survey of social forces in America. My . 


address was devoted entirely to the so- 
cializing movement in American music, 
as indicated by the extraordinary devel- 
opments of music in schools, colleges, 
social settlements, pageants, municipal 
and community enterprises, etc. I have 
reason to know that my report made a 
strong impression. 

It is only fair to say that I drew more 
material from MusIcAL AMERICA than 
from any other source. The service that 
you and your paper are doing to convince 
the people of the true relation of music 
to individual and social life, especially 
the latter, is magnificent. It is not nec- 
essary for me to try to give you any in- 
formation as to the magnitude of the re- 
sults.of your efforts. 

Mephisto’s remarks in the last num- 
ber in regard to the Norfolk (Conn.) 
musical festivals are as judicious as they 
are timely. Krehbiel’s allusions to com- 
munity music, quoted there, are what 
might be expected of a man who, as 
American editor of the second edition of 
Grove’s Dictionary, permitted a eulogis- 
tic half column about himself to be 
printed, when no other American critic 
or scholar was mentioned. 

I wish that Harriet Ayer Seymour 
could know how much I admire her ar- 
ticle in the last number of MUSICAL 
AMERICA on “The New Education in 
Music.” It was most excellent in 
thought, feeling and expression. 

Yours cordially, 
EDWARD DICKINSON. 
Department of the History and Criticism 
of Music, Oberlin College. 
Oberlin, Ohio, June 24, 1916. 





Madison Square Garden 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

I have noticed two comments in Mvu- 
SICAL AMERICA upon the disadvantages 
of Madison Square Garden as a concert 
auditorium. I agree with you that it is 
not an ideal place for popular concerts 
for the people, but for the time being it 
is the best we have. I do not, however, 
think it is quite as bad as you have pic- 
tured it. I spent most of last summer 
in Madison Square Garden and I really 
do not think it is a hot place and the 
acoustics for so large an auditorium are 
above the average. This summer the 
Garden is being especially cleaned and 
everything possible is being done for 
comfort. A slice is being taken off the 
Fourth Avenue end and a place built in 
for the orchestra, which will improve 
the acoustics tremendously. Besides, the 
top gallery will be shut off by a canopy. 
Should these concerts prove a success, | 
am sure it will lead to the building of a 
proper auditorium. So please do not tell 
everybody that the Garden is hot and 
disagreeable. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARTHA MAYNARD. 

New York, June 19, 1916. 





Mr. Hinshaw’s Conditions 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Have read the letter written by “A 

Composer” in last week’s MUSICAL 

AMERICA, in which he comments on my 


letter of an earlier issue. 

I beg to state that I have overlooked 
nothing and I adhere to my first state- 
ment that Mr. Hinshaw’s conditions will 
not bring out the best that is in the 
composer, owing to the eliminating of 
chorus, ballet and certain valuable or- 
chestral instruments. 

‘I ‘don’t believe “A Composer” can 
show me a single ancient opera scored 
_for so few strings as Mr. Hinshaw de- 





mands, and which does not have a first 
and second of all the woodwind. In 
fact, some of them had instruments now 
obsolete, such as oboe di caccia, flute 
d’amour, etc. 

“A Composer” only expresses the sen- 
timent of the general American public 
who put: dollars and cents before art. 
In fact, that is practically what the Hin- 
shaw competition is. A composer can- 
not write the way he feels in order that 
the managers may save money. The 
American pyblic of to-day does not ask 


a manager how well he can produce an 
opera. They ask him how cheaply he 
can give it. I notice this more and more 
every day. 


Even the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany sacrifices important instruments at 
its Sunday evening concerts in order to 
save money. Wagner and the modern 
composers’ scores are misrepresented by 
cutting out third oboe, third clarinet, 
contra-bassoon, etc. 

A young composer could not have such 
a handicap in Europe. If he composed 
a good opera it would be given, no mat- 
ter how many people were required on 
the stage or orchestra. Over there art 
comes first. 

As far as numbers are concerned, the 
strings are the backbone of the orchestra, 
but in creating effects a good composer 
will treat strings and wind alike. If 
strings and wind are treated alike, the 
three-act opera would certainly be very 
digestible. 

Sincerely, 
ALEX M. JARECKIE, Mus. Bac. 

New York, June 19, 1916. 





A Notable Orchestral Concert in Japan 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

For several months I have been thor- 
oughly enjoying your magazine. It has 
brought me back into the musical world 
again and has given me a new enthusi- 
asm to keep up my work. 

For two years I have lived in Japan 
and it is very easy to drop one’s practice 
in a community where we are greatly de- 
pendent upon merely amateur work for 
our programs. Occasionally we are priv- 
ileged to hear some artist who may be 
passing through the Orient, but such 
chances are rather rare. As I have never 
seen any information in regard to music 
among the Japanese in MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA, I am inclosing a program given at 
the Uyeno Conservatory of Music in 
Tokio. The orchestra numbered about 
sixty pieces and the excellence of its 
work greatly surprised me. Indeed, the 
orchestra would compare favorably with 
any of the same size in the States. 

When one considers what a short time 
has elapsed since Western music has 
been introduced to the East and how 
totally different it is in tone and style 
from Oriental music, the result is mar- 
velous. I am frequently asked if I con- 
sider the Japanese a musical race. I 
certainly do. I believe there are great 
possibilities in the future for music in 
this land. 

Sincerely, 
KATHARINE S. ANDREWS. 

Tokio, Japan, June 1, 1916. 





The program to which MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA’S correspondent refers in the fore- 
going letter is as follows: 


Overture to “Le Carneval Romain,” Op. 9, 
Berlioz, Concerto, for Piano and Orchestra 
in E Minor, Op. 11, Chopin, Miss H. Kuno; 
Grand Suit for Orchestra, “‘Casse Noisette,”’ 
Op. 71la., Tschaikowsky; Songs, for Soprano, 
“An die Leyer,” Op. 56, No. 2, and ‘Wer nie 
sein Brod mit Tréinen ass,’’ Op. 12, No. 2 
Schubert, Mrs. H. Petzold; Prelude and 
Fugue for Piano in A Minor, Bach-Liszt, 
Miss S. Orgura; Choruses, a cappella, “Friih- 
lingsahnung”’ and “Nachtigall,’’ Mendelssohn, 
und Lied aus “Des Knaben Wunderhorn,” Op. 
62, Brahms; Concerto for three Pianos with 
Orchestra in C Major, Bach, P. Scholz, M. 
Takaori and R. Hirota, Terzetto and Chorus, 
with Orchestra and Organ, “Die Himmel 
erzihlen die Ehre Gottes” from “The Crea- 
tion,” Haydn, Organ: A Nakada; Symphonic 
Poem, “Les Preludes,’ Liszt; Conductor: G. 
Kron. 





The Musical Boom in Kansas 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Am inclosing a clipping and hope you 
will read and know that I am doing my 
best to help you in the propaganda. 

Some time ago the editor of the Well- 
ington Journal decided to use my sug- 
gestion that it would be an interesting 
plan to have a music column. This 
young editor, Bruno Hegler, was broad 
enough to desire to help the propaganda 
to make America musical. We did not 
know just how it would be accepted to 
run a column in the paper with no local 





musical news, but simply as an educa- 
tional feature, but we. decided to try it. 
As a result it has been more than a 
success, and he is delighted with the 
results. 

It is my policy to keep the native born 
and educated musicians in the readers’ 
view, point out the way of educating in 
an efficient manner. You would be sur- 
prised to know how they are making 
clipping books and displaying interest 
generally. Have also started a musical 
kindergarten in connection with my own 
piano teaching .work that is entirely 
based on real knowledge of music and 
not sentimental nonsense that a brainy 
child would rather resent than appre- 
ciate. They are taught without either 
being forced or held back. Am keeping 
records of their workings and am going 
to put it into practical form later. 

The children are enthusiastic over this 
new way of teaching and it is a financial 
success as well as spiritual. I took a 
pupil of my own, who was a graduate of 
Rafael Novas in theory and who had 
taught in the public schools and had been 
a popular teacher for seven years, and 
put her at the head of this movement. 

Yours sincerely, 
KATHRINA ELLIOTT. 
Wichita, Kan., June 18, 1916. 





Mr. Guard Replies to “Mephisto” 
DEAR MEPHISTO. 

You’re all wrong—this time! I gave 
your Majesty (with whose attributes, 
having been brought up in an orthodox 


Methodist family, I consider myself fair- 
ly familiar) credit for a clearer insight 
into the minds and hearts of your vic- 
tims and satellites. 

The title of that forthcoming master- 
piece (now that you have revealed my 
secret) is not a “Song of Sorrow,” but 
“La Joie de Vivre!” I shall write in an 
obbligato for you to give “local color” to 
the work. 


As to feeling slighted because I didn’t 
get John Brown’s job, I can only say 
that never in my life have I wanted any 
man’s job. 

A fellow who can’t and doesn’t “make 
his own job” doesn’t deserve any job of 
any kind. 

See? 

Fraternally and diabolically yours, 
WILLIAM J. GUARD. 

P. S.—You spoke of my divagation into 
the “movies.” Why didn’t you tell your 
readers what my “movies” are? Be a 
devilish good fellow. Give me a free 
“ad” and say that it is “How Britain 
Prepared,” an intensely interesting les- 
son on preparedness—or the need of it— 
for Uncle Sam. W. J. G. 
New York, June 26, 1916. 





Differs with Mr. Finck on Spelling of 
“Tschaikowsky” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


A letter by Wilbur Follet Unger in 
MUSICAL AMERICA contains the words, 
“so eminent an authority as Henry T. 
Finck,” in reference to the spelling of 
Tschaikowsky’s name. Now, with al! 
due deference to Mr. Finck’s superio 
knowledge, I wish to emphasize a state- 
ment made years before in defense of 
the great Russian’s memory, that every- 
body has the right and privilege to spel! 
his own name in whatever way he sees 
fit. In some letters which the Russian 
master wrote to me he has signed him- 
self “P. Tschaikowsky.” The “w” is 
somewhat condensed and might be con- 
strued as a “v.” Mr. Finck has, for the 
period of a decade or more, been on the 
warpath in the matter of the spelling 
of Tschaikowsky’s name, and as he ob 
stinately refuses to be enlightened, | 
propose that we retaliate by dwarfing 
his own name, “Finck,” into “Fink,” 
“Fine,” or even “Fnk.”’ Even so, Mr. 
Finck has the advantage over the im- 
mortal Russian inasmuch as he is still 
physically alive and can slap back. A 
dead man cannot defend himself here on 
earth. For this reason, those who re- 
spect and venerate his memory must 
fight for him to compel fair play. 

Yours very truly, 
CLARA A. KORN. 
Long Branch, N. J., June 23, 1916. 





FIRST COMMUNITY 
MUSIC CONFERENCE 


Illinois Educators Discuss Various 
Problems in Meeting at 
Urbana 





URBANA, IIll., June 23.—At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois on June 22 was held 
what is probably the first conference on 
record devoted to a consideration of com- 
munity music. It was a part of a “Bet- 
ter Community” conference which was 
organized under the auspices of the uni- 
versity, and the scope of which was state- 
wide. J. Lawrence Erb, the director of 
the School of Music of the university, 
presided, and the following topics were 
discussed : 

“Community Music”: Religious, Patriotic, 


and in the Home; W. D. Armstrong, Alton. 
‘Music as a Civic Factor’: Kenneth A. Brad- 


ley, director Bush Conservatory of Music, 
Chicago. ‘Music Study for a Better Com- 
munity’: O. R. Skinner, director, Skinner 
School of Music, Bloomington. M. L. Swart- 
out, director, Millikin Conservatory of Music, 
Decatur. Henry V. Stearns, director of 
Music, Illinois Women’s College, Jacksonville. 


About forty were in attendance, and at 
the close of the discussion an organiza- 
tion was formed, with J. Lawrence Erb, 
director of the School of Music, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, as chairman. Ken- 
neth Bradley, director of the Bush Con- 
servatory of Music, Chicago, was dele- 
gated to extend the greetings of-the con- 
ference to the Illinois State Music 
Teachers’ Association and to make a re- 
port to that body at its next meeting. In 
addition to the papers named above, 
Prof. Elias Bredin, director of the de- 
partment of music, Eureka College, 
Eureka, read a most interesting paper 
on the community music festival, in an- 
other of the sections. The papers were 
highly illuminating, and showed a 
breadth of acquaintance with the subject 
which augurs well for the future of the 
conference. Plans will be formulated in 
the near future for the next meeting. 





Saint-Saéns Travels in Search of Local 
Color 

I have met Saint-Saéns in three con- 

tinents, says Louis Lombard in the Na- 

tional Magazine. He has traveled re- 





peatedly through North and South Amer- 
ica, Europe, Africa and parts of Asia. 
Frequently he wanders into outlandish 
places. I recall asking why he went 
away from the civilized centers during 
the musical season, venturing to remark 
he might like to know what is being 
done by other composers. He answered: 
“That’s just what I do not want to do! 
I do not wish to be influenced by the 
music of others.” And he is right also 
for another reason: ’Tis best to go di- 
rect to nature for the truth. His jour 
neys away from cities, away from the 
“hum and shock of men” have borne de- 
licious fruit. Faithfully has he repro 
duced the many strange and picturesque 
local colors he beheld so often in far off 
lands. 





The Peabody Club, which is composed 
of students of the Peabody Conservatory 
who reside in the District of Columbia 
and Washington, has elected Walte: 
Charmbury as president. 
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MUSIC COURSE FOR 
MAINE UNIVERSITY 


Adelbert W. Sprague to Head 
New Department at the 
Orono Institution 


BANGOR, ME., June 24.—Honors have 
been falling rapidly during the last few 
months upon the shoulders of Adelbert 
W. Sprague, conductor of the Bangor 
Band and Festival Chorus. He was 
first engaged as musical director of the 
elaborate historical pageant to take piace 
in Fort Fairfield, August 8, 9 and 10, 
celebrating .the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the settlement of that town. 
Recently another honor was _ bestowed 
upon him. The University of Maine, 
located at Orono, has just established a 
course in music and Mr. Sprague has 


been made the first director of music at 
the university. Mr. Sprague is unusu- 
ally well fitted for the position. He isa 
thorough, skilled and conscientious mu- 
sician whose work in this city and vicin- 
ity has earned for him the reputation of 
a sterling musician who at all times 
gives unselfishly his best work for the 
cause. 

Mr. Sprague was graduated from the 
University of Maine in 1905, afterwards 
receiving the degree of Master of Arts 
from Harvard for work in music in the 
graduate school. Since this time he has 
been actively ¢onnected with the musical 
development of this city. 

Mr. Sprague will probably have two 
courses in music besides having charge 
of all of the musical organizations and 
entertainments at the university. A mu- 
sic department has long been needed at 
the university, and under a capable direc- 
tor good results are sure to follow. 
Prof. Garrett W. Thompson, Ph.D., of 
the faculty, has heretofore had charge 
of this work at the university given by 
the musical clubs, but his other work 
made it impossible for him to devote his 
entire time to music. 

Twenty-six members of the Schumann 
Club attended the annual outing held this 
year at the Clark bungalow in Hampden. 

The Bangor Band, under Adelbert W. 
Sprague, is not liable to military duty, 
having relinquished its commission in the 
State militia only last year, and being 
transferred to the University of Maine 
Band, which was one of the first to re- 
spond to the call to arms. Two members 
of the Bangor Symphony Orchestra have 
already responded, William McCrillis 
Sawyer, first flautist, and Leyland Whip- 
ple, horn, the former being in the regular 
army, the latter at Plattsburg. 
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SANG AS THEY SEWED 


Musicians Club Members Hear Music 
As They Hem Towels for Clubrooms 


The informal Thursday evening soci- 
ables which were so popular last summer 
at the Musicians Club of New York, have 
been renewed for the season. At the 
first this year which took place on Thurs- 
day evening, June 15, Mrs. Julian Ed- 
wards, who was the hostess, provided 
needles and thread and tried to enlist the 
services of those present to hem a sup- 
ply of towels which were required for the 
club kitchen. The efforts of the ladies 
and gentlemen who were prevailed upon 
to sew caused much amusement. Some 
of the members danced and Charles 
Harding sang while the sewers were 
busy, and still others played auction 
bridge. 

On Thursday, June 22, Florence deB. 
Allen was hostess. She arranged guess- 
ing games. The musical riddles especi- 
ally caused much excitement. There was 
a spirited rivalry between Bechtel Al- 
cock and Thomas H. Thomas in which 
the latter was the victor, he receiving the 
first prize, Mrs. Alcock the second, Mrs. 
John Lloyd Thomas the third and John 
Matthew the fourth. 

Mr. Bechtel and Mrs. Merle Alcock de- 








COLLEGE OF IDAHO GLEE CLUBS GIVE 
MARTENS-PAGE OPERETTA OF ‘‘NATIONS”’ 
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College of Idaho Glee Clubs, Which Presented in Open Air “The Contest of the Nations,” with Frederic Flemming Beale as 


|S eon IDAHO, June 15.—Last 
Wednesday evening the Glee Clubs 
of the College of Idaho, located at Cald- 
well, united in an open-air performance 
of the operetta “The Contest of the Na- 
tions,” by N. Clifford Page and Frederick 
H. Martens. The stage was a large one, 
erected for the performance, and deco- 


Director 


rated with large branches from trees. 
The attendance was estimated at two 
thousand. The hearers showed great in- 
terest as the production § progressed. 
Both singing and dancing were exceed- 
ingly well done, and the orchestra re- 
sponded in an able manner under the 
baton of the director, Frederic Flemming 
Beale. 


The Boise Conservatory of Music pre- 
sented two graduates in piano this year, 
Marie Cain and Hazel Greenlee, both 
completing the full four-year course. 
3oth young women gave a recital which 
showed much artistry, and their work re- 
flects much credit on their teacher and 
the director of the school, Lillian Smith. 

QO. C. J. 





lighted the guests with some singing, and 
Miss Allen joined with Mrs. Alcock in 
singing Rubinstein’s “Wanderers Night 
Song” duet. 


Commencement at Troy Seminary 


Troy, N. Y., June 24.—The commence- 
ment exercises of St. Joseph’s Seminary 
Conservatory of Music were held Wednes- 
day afternoon. The graduates were 
heard in a Chopin program and included 
Felicitas C. Murphy, Dora A. Casey, 
Sarah Luby, Aville McLaughlin, Marion 
L. Barth and Mary E. Kelly. H. 





Arrangements are rapidly being com- 
pleted for a series of six evening musi- 
cales to be held in the newly erected 
Robert Treat Hotel in Newark, N. J., 
from October to March. It is desired 
to make these musicales of as high ar- 
tistic quality as possible, and for this 
reason Thornton W. Allen, manager of 
the series, has already engaged for the 
opening performance Frieda Hempel, the 
coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 


During the first week of June, the fol 
lowing teachers in Seattle, Wash., pre- 
sented their pupils in recital; Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Richmond Miller, Edna Colman, 
Clifford W. Kantner, Mrs. Mary P. 
Loomis, Mme. Faget and Agnes Ross. 
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‘*Science in Vocal 
Tone Production’’ 








6SQICIENCE in Vocal Tone Produc- 
tion,’* by Georges Antoine Brouil- 
let, D.M.D., is designed to present “some 
facts (to quote its author) and princi- 
ples of the physiology and psychology of 
the vocal organs, in language so clear 
and concise that teachers.in the arts of 
oratory and vocal music wil! find it of 
material assistance in the hands of their 
pupils, to make them well versed in the 
fundamentals of their studies.” 

The present reviewer does not deem 
the book important. He misses those 
lucid explanations and deductions that 
are of paramount importance in a work 
of this nature. Moreover, Dr. Brouillet’s 
grammar is faulty, which is not calcu- 
lated to dispose the ordinary reader in 
favor of the theories and directions set 
forth. The fact that the author is obvi- 
ously a foreigner does not lessen the of- 
fense. And what does he mean, we 
wonder, by “a well harmonized voice,” in 
ihe chapter on Psychology? 

In the main, Dr. Brouillet endeavors 
to cover a wide area as succinctly as 
possible. Often he succeeds, as in Chap- 
ter Two, which is concerned with the 
anatomy of the vocal organs. A good 
feature of the book is its illustrations, 
scanty in number but painstakingly 

*“ScIENCE IN VOCAL TONE PRODUCTION.” 
3y Georges Antoine Brouillet, D.M.D. Pub- 
lished by the Boston Text Book Company 
Pp. 176. 


drawn. Among other recommendations 
of the author are a number of physical 
and psychological exercises, calculated 
to develop bodily and mental power. It 
seems to the reviewer that these should 
work for the good of those making use 
of them. Ironically enough, the book is 
weakest where its author would have it 
strongest: instead of being easy to as- 
similate and readily comprehensible by 
the average student, it will, we fear, 
prove somewhat difficult. Dr. Brouillet 
states his premise plainly; we do not be- 
lieve that he has accomplished the task 
as forcefully as was possible. Interest- 
ing chapters are those dealing with the 
child’s voice, hygiene and timbre. A 
number of simple vocal exercises are in 
cluded and following each chapter is a 
series of topical questions, by virtue of 
which seasoning the book borrows aca- 
demic flavor. B. R. 


George Wilber Reed presented eight 
vocal pupils in a recent recital at Port 
land, Ore. The program was well 
arranged and was much_ enjoyed 
by the large audience. May Van 
Dyke accompanied the singers’ with 
sympathy and understanding. Among 
the many excellent recitals of the 
past week should be mentioned the fol 
lowing: Pupils of St. Helen’s Hall and 
St. Mary’s Academy, Becker Conserva- 
tory, Enna Amateurs, Etude Club and 
recitals by pupils of Dorothy Nash, Abby 
Whitesides, Eda Trotter, Joselyn 
Foulkes, Mary Cauthorn, Mrs. Carrie R. 
Beaumont, Mrs. Hazel Gurr Bell, Mrs. 


James R. Schultz, G. Georly Staehr and 


Mrs. Andrew Carrick. 
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OPERATIC SUBJECT MATTER 


In last week’s issue of MuSICAL AMERICA the estima- 
ble Dr. P. J. Grant prescribes the dramatic basis for the 
American opera—for that hypothetical masterpiece so 
often prophesied and so anxiously awaited. It is 
the usual prescription—the triumph of the demo- 
cratic idea as exemplified in the crucial phases of our 
history, the greatness of our national quality of energy 
as expressed in some striking institution or monument 


(in this case the Brooklyn Bridge). In fact Dr. Grant 
cannot cover the ground between the Aquarium and the 
Plaza without finding material for a thrilling musical 
drama, and if he continues as far as Van Cortlandt Park 
he has enough for a whole cycle. In the Jumel 
Mansion, for instance, he stages a whole melo- 
drama with “a hunting song, a drinking chorus, a 
stately minuet, a Virginia reel and from the offing the 
faint boom of an English gun, a sharp bugle call, a 
sharper staccato rattle of musketry, a woman’s sob in 
the darkness, a gentleman sorely wounded, lying like 
a gentleman and protesting it was only a scratch!” 

“What a theme for an American symphony, for an 
American opera!” he exclaims rapturously. “And in- 
stead, ‘Caliban’ and the ‘Canterbury Tales!’ ’’ Then come 
further ecstasies about the musical potentialities of 
Grant’s Tomb, Washington, Lincoln, Lee, the commerce 
of New York, Socialism—in short the habitual category 
of things that appeal to the lively imaginations of those 
who would liberate opera from what they consider the 
lifelessness and dehumanized aspects of the remote. 

The trouble with those who reason in Dr. Grant’s 
fashion is that they forget the basic nature of opera and 
incorrectly gauge the expressive powers of music gen- 
erally. Dr. Grant would cheerfully delineate the Brook- 
lyn Bridge in some tonal fashion. And he finds com- 
merce and Socialism worthy subjects for musical treat- 
ment. He is entitled, of course, to his theories. But it 
rests with him to vindicate them by practical illustra- 
tion. Who has thus far done it successfully? None of 
the masters—they realized the powers and the limita- 
tions of music too keenly to bend it to such usage. It 
is well enough to rail at the old operatic stories of im- 
possible heroes and heroines, to sneer, at Wagner’s gods 
and demigods, mermaids and dragons. But which gives 
our credulity the severer jolt—a singing Fafner or a 
singing Abraham Lincoln? A tone-picture of Walhalla 
or one of Fulton Street? Think it over a moment and 
see. 

The advocates of operatic realism persistently delude 
themselves with the thought that its incongruity is 
only imaginary, that in practice their ideas will prove 
sound. They are wrong, profoundly, egregiously 
wrong. The commonplace externals of our daily 
experience cannot be _ idealized in music, save 
in so far as the thought of them is _ lost 
in some spiritual abstraction they may symbolize. 
Thus the nocturnal Paris of the third act of 
“Louise”’—an opera usually invoked as proof of the 
validity of realism; the other scenes of Charpentier’s 
work are all the less convincing musically and all the 
more artificial in general effect because of their “pho- 
tography.” If the vast majority of operas have clung to 
subject matter of the romantic and poetic strain and 
have not ventured to trespass on the territory of the 
realistic drama it is in deference to a radically sound 
esthetic principle. It may be said that for all practical 
purposes nothing should be used as a libretto that could 
not be treated as poetic drama. Dr. Grant seems to be- 
lieve with Kipling, that there is as much poetry in an 
engine running at forty miles an hour as in a mountain 
lake. But, like Kipling, he does not prove it. 

As for the great American composer’s subject—let 
it alone. It will be -~what he chooses, and he, guided 
by his perception, will choose correctly. “Tristan” is not 
less German for springing from a Celtic legend, nor 
“Carmen” less French for treating of Seville, gypsies 
and Spanish brigands! 


OREGON MUSIC TEACHERS TAKE FIRST PRACTI- 
CAL STEP TOWARD STANDARDIZATION 


The action of the Oregon State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at its convention in Portland, adopting a regis- 
tration bill to be presented to the State Legislature, as 
reviewed in MUSICAL AMERICA last week, follows in de- 
tail the plan urged by John C. Freund before the conven- 
tion of New York State Teachers in Saratoga a year ago 
June. At that time Mr. Freund advocated this method of 
dealing with the standardization problem not as a final- 
ity but as a stepping stone. 

Standardization in music teaching cannot be attained 
at one jump. There must first be something resembling 
organization in the teaching ranks, and the idea of de- 
manding registration of all those who purpose teaching 
music affords the entering wedge to this end. 

As Mr. Freund pointed out in his Saratoga address, 
when the frauds and fakers, especially among the vocal 
teachers, come to swearing to the false claims they now 
make, they will think twice. 

The proposal made before the New York teachers, 
which they have not yet seen fit to adopt, is a practical 
working plan, minimizing the obstacles usually attend- 
ing such reforms and is shaped to purge a profession 
sadly in need of it. 

The Oregon teachers, quick to realize its advantages, 
have drawn up a bill that is bound to obtain legislative 
recognition and go far to improve music teaching con- 
ditions in that section of the country. 
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The Flonzaley Quartet and André de Coppet 


With the recent passing of E. J. de Coppet, founder of 
the Flonzaley Quartet, there was much interest dis- 
played as to whether his family would carry on the no- 
ble work which he began in acting as patron of Messrs. 
Betti, Pochon, Ara and d’Archambeau. André de Cop- 
pet, Mr. de Coppet’s son, is now to carry on the work, 
his musical ideals being much the same as those of his 
father, who was one of the really discriminating Ameri- 
can art patrons of the last fifty years. Mr. de Coppet is 
seen in the accompanying snapshot standing second 
from the left, between Mr. Betti and Mr. d’Archambeau. 


Beach.—Mrs. H. H. A. Beach has finished a song 
written for the tenor, George Hamlin. The poem is 
by Dana Burnet, the young New York poet. 


Hutcheson.—Ernest Hutcheson, the pianist, who is 
now on vacation at Cobbs Camp, Forestdale, Mass., is 
the proud possessor of a letter from Seraphine Tausig, 
widow of the great Polish pianist—and herself a mu- 
sician of note—stating that of all present-day pianists, 
Mr. Hutcheson’s playing reminds her most strongly of 
her husband’s. 


Friedberg.—Carl Friedberg, the noted pianist, is 
comfortably located in a cottage in the woods of Seal 
Harbor, Me. He is one of the numerous musicians 
who have formed a colony at this resort. A number of 
Mr. Friedberg’s pupils have joined him. This is the 
first time that Mr. Friedberg has seen the Maine coast, 
and he is delighted with his experience. 

Heinrich — Max Heinrich, the distinguished lieder 
singer, has been seriously ill at his apartment in the 
Berkley Hotel, New York. His daughter, Julia Hein- 
rich, widely known in this country and Germany as a 
concert and opera singer, asks MUSICAL AMERICA to ex- 
press Mr. Heinrich’s appreciation of the innumerable in- 
quiries as to his condition made by his host of friends 
Miss Heinrich reports that her father is now greatly im- 
proved. 


Novaes.—On her visit to America last season, Guio- 
mar Novaes saw snow for the first time in her twenty- 
one years of existence, and the pleasure she derived 
from the experience was as great as that of an im- 
patient six-year-old with a new sled. The little Bra- 
zilian pianist could not get enough of it. She spent 
much of her time in Central Park with a friend from 
Sao Paulo who was visiting her, and snow fights and 
bobbing became the order of the day. 


Laurence—Those who have created leading réles in 
the Puccini operas are being remembered this month 
by the composer of those famous scores with. large 
autographed photographs in sepia, pictures for which 
he has just sat in Milan. Lucile Laurence, who appeared 
at the open-air performance of Verdi’s “Requiem” 
at the Polo Grounds on Sunday afternoon, June 
4, is the first recipient in New York, so far as 
known, of this latest likeness of Giacomo Puccini. 
Mile. Laurence created the titular réle in Puccini’s 
“The Girl of the Golden West” at Cremona. 


Barrere.—Dr. Frank Crane, of the New York Globe, 
was moved to eloquence and poetry after _hear- 
ing George Barrére in a concert of the Trio de 
Lutéce. “When George Barrére plays the flute,” wrote 
Dr. Crane, “it is more than that. It is a fairy piping 
in the moonlight. It is an elf calling in the woodland. 
It is the voice of some little otherworld creature, a bodi- 
less plaint, a bit of heart-break embroidered with fan- 
ciful ecstasy. When he plays the soul of ethereal 
melody steals out, pure, rounded, velvet, exquisite. It 
is as if a timid star of the sky had become vocal and 
was telling you all the things you had wondered it 
meant.” 


Copeland.—It has taken the combined efforts of 
Loudon Charlton, his office staff and various local man- 
agers who have engaged George Copeland during the 
past season, to induce that Boston pianist and earnest 
Debussyite to have a photograph taken without a hat. 
Mr. Copeland modestly insists that under the most 
favorable circumstances he is not excessively beau- 
tiful to look upon, even though the number of “rail- 
birds,” who.crowd at the platform’s brink at the close 
of a Copeland recital, might suggest that at least he 
is not terrifying in appearance. But the fact remains 
that the pianist’s supply of hair is limited, an effect 
that the wearing of a hat neutralizes. The new hatless 
photographs are nevertheless extremely good. 
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OU may not recall that the one thing 
which irritates Maud Powell and 

her manager, H. Godfrey Turner, is 
when some miscreant adds an E to the 
violinist’s first name. It is felt that her 
name is her trade mark and as such is 
not to be tampered with. This reason- 
able feeling of Mme. Powell has drawn 


forth these verses by W. E. Adair of 
Newton, Kan., included in a friendly 
letter to Mr. Turner: 


A fin- violinist nam-d Pow-il 
Whos- ag-nt did nothing but growl 
So w-’ll cut out our -s 

His honor to pl-as- 

And stop his horribl- howl. 


But should Mr. Turn-r d-cr-- 

Drop your “a” as w-ll as your - 

Th-n I f-ar th- big howl 

Would com- from Miss Pow-ll 

For h-r nam- would b- M-ud, don’t you 8--. 

* * * 

It’s a wise composer who recognizes his 
own compositions when they are used as 
ballet music in one of the New York Win- 
ter Garden shows. For instance, Puccini 
might be startled if he went to see the 
“Passing Show of 1916” and heard his 
impressive music of the “Madama But- 
terfly” second act finale played presto to 
accompany the dance of some high-kick- 
ing chorus girls. Also Fritz Kreisler 
might regret that he had ever written his 
“Caprice Viennois” when he heard six 
fiddling dancing girls play its principal 
air with amazing departures from the 
melody and from Mr. Kreisler’s har- 
monies. 

And the songs! If Victor Jacobi, com- 
poser of “Sybil,” was in the audience at 
the “Passing Show” premiére he must 
have winced when he heard “Let Cupid 
In,” which seemed a second edition of his 
“Sybil” song, “When Cupid Calls,” not 
only in the melody of the refrain, but in 
the use of the “tap-tap-tap” idea in the 
words. 

* * * 

All ye that “blow your own horn” 
apply here: 

Wanted—Some one who knows how to blow 
a tenor horn in the band. Also, some one to 
operate the B-flat bass horn. The band 
owns the horns. Also, a cornet player or 
two, with their own horns, would be wel- 
comed.—Toronto (Kan.) Republican. 

* * * 


London Punch has elaborated upon the 
idea furnished by the writer who shows 
that Donizetti was of Scotch descent, 
his grandfather, Donald Izett, having 
emigrated from Scotland to Italy. Here’s 
the musical genealogy: 

Grieg’s Scottish origin—his forbears spelt 
t Greig—is already well known. Bellini 
issumed that name as a tribute to the 
memory of his grandmother, who was born 
it Peebles, and whose maiden name was 
Selle Leney. Verdi’s grandfather, who was 
fut in the ’15 as a Jacobite and took refuge 
is an exile in Italy, was a certain MclIverdy 
Mascagni, the composer of “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” had for his great-grandfather a 
native of Drumnadrochit, who rejoiced in the 
atronymic of MacSandy. 


* * * 


“While Miss Pounder was playing I 
noticed you had a faraway look in your 
yes.” 

“Yes.” . 

“Were you so much affected?” 

“Oh, no; I was merely thinking of cer- 
tain faraway places where I wished I 
‘ould be.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 

* * + 

“Have you ‘Heart That Aches?’” she 
isked of the young man behind the music 
shop counter. 

.““No, madam,” he responded, absently ; 
‘but I’ve a hollow tooth that does, some- 
thing awful!” 

+ * * 

A collector of subscriptions for the 
brass band fund once came across a 
farmer who was noted for his mean- 
ness. To his surprise the farmer at once 
consented to subscribe fully as large a 
sum as any he had yet received. 

“Mr. Hardfist,” he said, addressing the 
farmer, “you are surely very fond of 
music, to give so much.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the farmer; “they’re 
grand for scaring the crows from ma 
‘taties when they’re practicin’, an’ I’m 
grateful.”—Argonaut. 

+ * * 


The proofreader has allowed Emanuel 
D. King to include in the Musical Ob- 
server, among a list of special piano 
studies for advanced grades, “The Art 





of October Playing,” by Sigmund Her- 
zog and Andor Pinter. 

How about “The Art of July Playing,” 
when’ the studio is stuffy and when Na- 
ture calls one to the out-of-doors? Play- 
ing then is, indeed, an art—or rather 


it’s a torture. 
* * 


In the same paper Louis C. Elson, its 
cadenzist, suggests a tabloid form of 
music criticism, based upon that of the 
Parisian writer who commented on Am- 
brose Thomas’s Shakespearean ballet, 
“The Tempest,” as follows: 


Tempéte 
M’embéte 


Mr. Elson’s first parody on this is: 
“Prince Igor” 
Lacks vigor. 


Mr. Elson’s is better than his 


rhyming. 


idea 
+ + * 


Harvey Peake suggests a “People of 
Note” style of musical caricature, of 
which his Caruso sketch is an example. 


i 


Harver 
Peare 


Damsel (hard at work at the piano): 
“I sing my best when he is near.” 

Rude Man (in a tragic whisper as he 
turns over the music): ‘He can’t have 


arrived yet!" 
* ok + 


A tax on bad music is proposed by the 


Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, which 
asks: 
Why shouldn’t we have a high cost of 


music in order to suppress the duffers and 
the tyros? Why should a lady have to pay 
a war tax on delicate cosmetics, so essen- 
tial to modern beauty, and her neighbor be 
allowed to sing ragtime as often as neces- 
sary without paying a heavy war tax for 
each rendering of “I Am So Happy Right 
on My Mother’s Knee on the Way to Ten- 
nessee,”’ or any other dry locality. 
t 
Yes, and why not safeguard the pub- 
lic by having a committee of judges to 
impose a tax upon an unacceptable re- 
citalist for any time that she might ven- 
ture to appear after her début. 


Edmund Severn Joins Music Faculty of 
N. Y. U. Summer School 


Edmund Severn,the well-known violin- 
ist, teacher and composer, will be a mem- 
ber of the faculty at the New York Uni- 
versity summer __ school, - University 
Heights, beginning July 31. Arthur J. 
Abbott is the principal of the N. Y. U. 
summer music school. This summer the 
music department will have about 150 
students registered from all parts of 
the country. 





Hiram College Students in “Martha” 


HIRAM, OHIO, June 26.—The opera 
“Martha” was recently presented by the 
Musical Art Society of Hiram College. 
John McKenzie Henderson conducted the 
performance, which was well received 
by a large audience. The leading réles 
were taken by Lois M. Wilmot of War- 
ren, soprano, and A. Hurd of Cleveland, 
tenor. 

The success of the Musical Art So- 
ciety is assured, as well as the growth 
of the Hiram Department of Music, un- 
der Professor Henderson’s direction. 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the Steinway! It 
thoughts of the long-ago years when, even as now, the songs of 
the heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 

Three-score years ago, even as now, the Steinway was the ideal piano. 
In many a family, the Steinway which grandmother played is today a 
cherished possession— its durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or daughter or sister—an 
enduring evidence of the noblest sentiment. 
Consider, too, that this marvelous piano can be con 
veniently purchased at a moderate price. 

Illustrated literatur e,describing the various styles of Steinway pianos, 
will be sent free, with prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin : Cincinnati, Dayton and Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky. H Indianarolis, Ind. +4 Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the world 


stirs 


Nothing could be more 








ARTHUR HARTMANN’S SUMMER 


Violinist Resting, Preparing Répertoire 
and Composing 














Arthur Hartmann, the Noted Violinist, 
at His Farm at Houghton, N. Y. 


With the closing days of May Arthur 
Hartmann gathered his effects and left 
New York to spend the vacation months 
at his farm at Houghton, N. Y., near 
Buffalo. There he will rest and 
prapare his programs for next season, 
when he will make a large tour under the 
direction of Harry Culbertson, the Chi- 


cago manager. Mr. Hartmann is also 
working on several new compositions this 
summer. Among them is an old Cha- 
conne for viol d’amore, a manuscript 
which he got in Europe some years ago. 
He is the owner of an old Italian viol 
d’amore that he expects to receive ai- 
most any day now from Paris with his 
other property, which he was obliged to 


also 


leave there when the war began, but 
which is now being forwarded. 

In the above picture Mr. Hartmann is 
shown with his wife, kneeling, and his 
little son, Gergory. His wife’s sister is 
seen standing. 





MEMPHIS MUSICAL PLANS 


Boston Opera and Oberhoffer Forces as 
Treats Expected for Season 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 24.—The Busi- 
ness Men’s Club of this city, through its 
music committee, headed by C. M. Ninen- 
ger, has begun to plan already for the 
coming winter season of music. A meet- 
ing of the committee on the 27th is called 
to see about obtaining a return of the 
Boston Grand Opera which was so well 
received last fall. That and the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra are among 
the musical treats already promised to 
Memphis for 1916-17. 

At the examination held by the Tri- 
State Music Examining Board in the 
local Y. M. C. A. this month the follow- 
ing list of candidates successfully passed 
all requirements: 


Pianoforte playing, elementary grade, Hed- 


wig Louise Brewer, with honors: Charles 
Alexander Williamson, with honors Junior 
grade—Marian Carver, with honors Alice 
Emma Woodson, with honor: Intermediate 
grade—Clare Bennett, with honors: Caroline 
G. Pfaff, Mynelle Smith Senior grade 
Katherine E. Patton. Theory of music, inte 
mediate grade—Clare Bennett 

N. N. O. 





Schenectady Club Gives Concert 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., June 24.—The 
Orpheus Club gave an enjoyable concert 
Monday evening. Edward C. Rice de- 
lighted in violin solos, “Serenade Es- 
pagnole” by Chaminade, and “Ave 
Maria” by Schubert, and a vocal solo, 
“The Secret,” by Frank Male, was well 
rendered. Numbers were given by the 
male quartet and the string quartet un- 
der the direction of Philip J. Beck. Bea- 
trice Girard sang a Dutch folk song in 
costume. . H. 


The Fiqué Musical Institute of Brook- 
lyn, under the direction of Carl Fiqué 
and Katherine Noack Fiqué, gave two 
piano and vocal recitals by the students 
on June 19 and June 24 at the Imperial, 
Brooklyn. Interesting programs were 
presented on both occasions. 
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prominent figure in the musical life of 
the “Goiden Gate City” addressed the 
diners by ‘“‘long-stance.” 

As one of the responses of the gath- 
ering in New York to the felicitations 
of their associates in San Francisco, 
Hazel Lee sang into the telephone in 
the banquet hall “America” and an en- 
core was then offered from the San 
k‘rancisco end, where a band played “‘The 
Star Spangled Banner” and “Good Bye, 
Girls, I’m 'Through.” Miss Lee, who was 
a member of the Century Opera Com- 
pany and has been a soloist in the choir 
of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Elizabeth, N. J., was chosen by the ban- 
quet committee to sing “America” over 
the three-thousand mile stretch of cop- 
per because she is endowed with an 
especially clear dramatic soprano voice 
and enunciates very distinctly in singing. 


Music in the Homes 


The ideal of more and better music 
in the home was the guiding motive 
of the proceedings of two great con- 
ventions—that of the Piano Mer- 
chants and that of the National 


Piano Manufacturers’ Association of 
America. It found expression in 
action taken by both organizations 


by which the sum of $15,000 will 
be raised by the piano manufacturers 
of the country for the _ prosecution 
of a “trade advancement” campaign, 
which will feature nation-wide publicity 
for pianos, player-pianos and musical in- 
struments, including talking-machines, 
in the abstract. The campaign will be 
waged in conjunction with the piano 
merchants and other trade elements. 

In support of the “trade advance- 
ment” project, on the floor of both con- 
ventions, many reports and papers were 
read which revealed a united trade sen- 
timent in favor, not only of the adoption 
of the plan, but of the inauguration of 
constructive advertising and educational 
propaganda toward the exploitation of 
music in the home and school life of 
the country, and behind these reports 
and papers, it developed, was the un- 
qualified endorsement of the most power- 
ful and influential piano and music 
trades interests of the country. 

An open session of the Manufactur- 
ers’ convention, at which the entire dele- 
gation of merchants was present by 
invitation, heard Prof. Henry T. Fleck, 
of Hunter College (formerly the New 
York Normal College), arraign the in- 
dustry for its sordidly commercial mo- 
tives of the past in advertising and piano 
and musical instrument sales promotion 
and cheerfully accepted his rebuke. 
I'urther, he extended his arraignment to 
include vocal and instrumental teachers, 
theory teachers, music publishers and 
even, the great symphonic and operatic 
organizations. Professor Fleck, in a plea 
for music in the public schools of the 
country, said in part: 

Prof. Fleck’s Plea 


“As business men, you are accustomed 
to receive some pretty hard knocks, and 
if what I have to say seems somewhat 
severe and takes on the appearance of an 
indictment of you as business men deal- 
ing in musical instruments, I trust that 
you will understand that my motive is to 
explain the faults of the present system 
and, if possible, to better the condition of 
affairs as I see them. 

“Perhaps the greatest of all faults in 
the musical world to-day is the total lack 
of co-operation and interest in music, as 
an art. Piano manufacturers, violin 
makers, and publishers of books, have 
made their goods to sell. Even the piano, 
the violin, organ or instrumental teach- 
ers, voice teachers and theory teachers, 
have all been busy with one purpose in 
view, and that was to sell their wares. 

“The symphony societies, the choral 
and philharmonic societies, and _ the 
operatic organizations, have one and all 
made an appeal for money. Indeed, all 
these factors have enhanced their repu- 
tations or made their fortunes in music. 
Even the conductor and the composer 
have been exploited for a consideration. 

“On the other hand, nothing has been 
done directly by any of these forces to 
educate and create a real music loving 
public. It ‘just grow’d up,’ like Topsy, 
but Time, that stern leveler of all things. 
has brought about a great change, and 
forces have sprung up to challenge the 
existing order. of things. Heretofore, 
and even now, the music business is 
conducted upon a sort of hand-to-mouth 
basis, a day-to-day system, which, while 
it lasted, seemed to serve every purpose, 
but with the advent of-the phonograph, 


the talking-machine, and other musical 
contrivances, the manufacturers, the 
publishers and teachers, find themselves 
and their legitimate activities more or 
less jeopardized by these new phases, 
which have entered the field in competi- 
tion, and insist upon dividing a very lim- 
ited public. ‘ 

“The time has come when the commer- 
cial forces of the musical world must get 
back of music, not only as an educa- 
tional element of the highest order, but 
because it is one of the finest contribu- 
tions of the human mind to modern 
civilization, and also as a_ protective 
measure, to insure the very future of 
the firms long established. 


Educational Phase of Music 


“Let me speak from the educational 
side, the one in which the greatest work 
can be done. For years the boy or girl 
who entered high school had to give up 
music for two reasons: first, because of 

















Philip Werlein, Prominent Piano Mer- 
chant of New Orleans Who _ In- 
troduced a Resolution Before the 
Convention of Piano Merchants of 
America Endorsing the Propaganda of 
John C. Freund 


the plentiful lack of it in the regular 
school curriculum, and, second, because, 
as it is taught, music has no recognized 
standing as part of a liberal education. 
It has been left in this position without 
defenders for years. Even the men who 
have made money in the musical world 
and built up great musical industries 
have shamefully neglected to do any- 
thing that would place music upon a 
more dignified basis, and thereby really 
benefit themselves. 

“What has been the result of this 
state of things? Thousands of pianos 
were not sold, tuned, repaired or ex- 
changed. Thousands of teachers were 
left without students. Thousands of mu- 
sic books and compositions lay upon the 
shelves of the music stores. Naturally 
also, many thousands whose love and 
taste for music should have been culti- 
vated and developed were, perhaps, for- 
ever shut out of musical affairs. Is it 
not natural that this state of affairs 
should have affected the musical in- 
dustries? 

“Here in our schools should be laid 
the corner-stone of our greatness as a 
musical nation. If music could be made 
less of a superficial accomplishment and 
looked upon in our schools as a serious 
study, equal in disciplinary value to 
Latin, French, German, mathematics or 
the sciences, then the foundation of a 
great musical nation will have been 
firmly laid. 

“You are the musical forces that 
should impose such ideas upon the edu- 
cational authorities and thereby open the 
way for thousands of students who would 
like to enjoy the blessings of that great 
art. How is it possible for the business 
world or the commercial forces of the 
musical world to enlarge their activities 
when they have made no effort to create 
a musical public? 

“The great Catholic Church makes its 
future secure by advocating propagation, 
and the Jesuitic motto is: ‘Give me the 
child and you take the man.’ Your motto 
seems to have been: ‘Give me the man 
and to hell with the child.’ The Church 
here has made a preparation for the 
future. The German army owes much 
of its efficiency to the fundamental care 
with which it fosters and develops the 
vounger generation. The piano mann- 
facturer, on the other hand, does his 
business in a much easier wav. He 
hustles, puts an advertisement in the 
paper, adds up his sales, and on the 
head of such success, promovtly puts an- 
other advertisement in the papers the 
next day, adjourns to a café. satisfied 
with himself, the world and his method 
of doing business. This, to my mind, 


in an age of co-operation and efficiency, 
is pathetic. ' 

“As 1 explained before, the business 
man has helped the musician and the 
musician has helped the business man. 
But neither one nor the other has done 
anything directly for the art of music it- 
self. Now, however, that the founda- 
tions of existing things seem to be tot- 
tering, it is high time that these mighty 
forces should join hands in a spirit of 
co-operation. More, even, than that is 
necessary. 

“It is a self-evident fact that every 
man expects to do business ten, fifteen 
or twenty years from now. Now, then, 
the ones who should be your future cus- 
tomers, fifteen or twenty years from 
now are the little ‘kiddies’ who at pres- 
ent are running our streets and schools 
and making life generally interesting for 
everybody, but not in a musical way. 
These little human beings will be the 
great forces of the future. They will be 
our prominent citizens, our active busi- 
ness men, teachers and politicians, per- 
haps piano manufacturers. What pro- 
visions are you making to mold these 
young people as factors and appreciators 
in the ‘world of music? What efforts 
are you making to influence them as 
future buyers of pianos? 


Business Insurance for the Future 


“Nearly every one insures his life and 
property. Is it for the present? Have 
you insured yourself for your future 
business? Have you done anything to 
enlarge your possible field of operation 
ten years from now? No! You make a 
piano to-day and sell it to-morrow. With 
some nob!e exceptions—some individual 
firms—as a body you are a negligible 
quantity. 

“Even in civic affairs, individually and 
collectively, to a great extent, you have 
been and still are negative. As a crea- 
tive force, in disseminating and cultivat- 
ing a love for the art of music, from 
which you actually make your living, you 
are zero. That such a magnificent body 
of men, intellectually on a footing with 
any other business body in this or any 
other country, representing, as you do, 
brains, energy and financial interest run- 
ning into millions upon millions of dol- 
lars, should have neglected and wasted 
the most valuable of all human assets, 
Time and Opportunity, is to my mind an 
unsolvable riddle past human comprehen- 
sion. The plan I have to offer is this: 
let this great and influential body, with 
its gigantic forces, get busy in directing 
and influencing the powers that can 
make music a more common possession 
of the people through that greatest of all 
factors of human intelligence—our pub- 
lic schools. 


School-Room Influence 


“If you want the man and ’woman of 
the future to play upon your pianos, 
start in to make that possible while he 
or she is still in the school-room. Force 
the school authorities to recognize the 
zreat art of music, not in a perfunctory 
way, by merely teaching sight-singing, 
but by broadening the curriculum so 
that every boy and girl may be offered 
piano-playing, violin-playing, or any 
other kind of musical instruction upon 
the same basis as any other form of 
education. This would mean that the 
child could continue music hand in hand 
with the other studies and receive due 
credit for it. “As an actual matter of 
fact, in this respect you have neglected 
to protect the ones who have bought 
your instruments, in not making it pos- 
sible for their children to cultivate the 
art of piano playing. You have allowed 
the school authorities to impose every 
other study to the great disadvantage of 
music. Right here we have a striking 
example of the difference between the ac- 
tivities and influence of the automobile 
industry as compared with. the neglect 
of the musical industries. The former 
forces laws even at the expense of human 
life for its own benefit, while the latter 
allows conditions to exist to the detri- 
ment and expense of music from the com- 
mercial as well as the artistic point of 
view. 

“Suppose the National Piano Manu- 
facturers’ Association offered prizes for 
piano-playing to schools all over the 
country? Is it not reasonable to expect 
to see a larger number of grown people 
who would enjoy the piano in their 
homes? Nor should the teaching of 
music be limited to piano playing. The 
voice teacher needs a piano. So also 
does the violinist, and all the other in- 
strumentalists, as well as the director. 
The piano is practically the basis of all 
musical effort in one form or another. 

“You will be glad to hear that the 
way for advancement has been prepared, 
when I tell you that here in New York 
City, the Board of Education now gives 
twenty-seven credits out of one hundred 
and twenty-odd points for music in our 
high schools. 


“All this is only plowing and tilling 
ihe field. The greatest care now need: 
to be exercised in developing and culti 
vating this plan and bringing it to its 
highest efficiency. In tnis way the 
N. #. M. A. can help to create a vast 
field of operation whicn in the future wil! 
yield a magnificent harvest of dollars 
and cents, and, better still, bring the 
munificent blessings of musical art into 
the homes and firesides of the greatest 
nation the world has ever seen— 
America.” 


Dr. Rumley’s Addiess 


Another speaker before the Manufac- 
turers’ open session was Dr. Edward A. 
Rumley, vice-president of The HKveniny 
Mail, New York City, who is said to 
have been responsible for the establish- 
ment by that newspaper of the depart- 
ment entitled “Music in the Home,” 
which appears weekly, on Thursday. 

Dr. Rumley made a stirring plea for 
the laying of the foundation tor music 
in the home by the proper inauguration 
of music in the school. He told of the 
“national deficiency’ of the American 
people that hes in the iack of a 
capacity for appreciation of music in 
early childhood, and described the suc- 
cessful work done in certain institutions 
by the use of musical instruments and 


Victrolas in training the mind of the 


young. Labor, in former times, he said, 
was associated with music; to-day the 
function of labor is without its great and 
essential accompaniment of song. He 
styled music the fourth of the great es- 
sentials of life—tood, shelter, rainment, 
music. He said: 

“America is not yet a nation of music- 
lovers. Music deveiops but very slowly 
in the course of a nation’s history and 
lives as part of the tiaaitions of the 
community. Our foretatners who came 
to this country faced a struggle in buiid- 
ing for themseives a new world that 
absorbed their entire energies—to build 
houses, fell forests, to break the prairies, 
construct railroads, meant hard and un- 
remitting work that absorbed all the 
leisure and energies of those pioneer 
days. Business in the broadest sense 
meant the gigantic effort that our people 
have made in the last century to master 
the Continent and to duplicate the mate- 
vial basis of civilization such as_ had 
meant many centuries of slow develop 
ment in Europe. 

“Only in ‘recent decades has _ the 
spread of the use of machinery and the 
shortening of the working day resuited 
in such leisure and material weil-being 
as to enable a very large percentage ot 
our population to devote itself to the 
arts and the refining of life. ‘the emi- 
grants who came to this country came 
irom music-ioving nations abroad; but 
they came as individuals and people can- 
not carry their social traditions and in- 
stincts as individuals. The old folk- 
songs, the musical expression of Euro- 
pean villages, were lost immediately 
ufter the arrival here, or, at the latest, 
in the succeeding generation. The 
American people to-day possess. the 
wealth, the leisure and the means for 
developing music as a great national 
art. it 1s possible for us to become a 
uation of music-lovers in which the art 
of music itself will develop beyond its 
present status. 

“How can we establish such traditions 
among the masses of our people as wil! 
furnish the basis for such musica! 
giowth? 

“The music industry must go beyond 
the presentation of the musical instru 
ment. Telling adults about some partic- 
ular piano does not enlarge the market 
It simply creates competition for the 
favor of the occasional individual who 
happens to want such an instrument. 

“America has few music-lovers be 
cause American children grow up with- 
out the influence of music in their earls 
years when the desires of life are largely 
planted. An unmusical childhood can- 
not contribute to a musical adult world. 

“The attempt to sell music on a large 
scale to the American public is like try- 
ing to sell books to a people largely 
illiterate. Reading and writing must be 
taught in childhood. That is the begin 
ning of a market for books. The market 
for music is limited because of a funda 
mental deficiency in our national educa- 
tion. This deficiency must be made good 
largely in the home, and partly by com 
munitiye music in the schools. 


Advertise Music As Factor in Life 


“We must advertise music as a factor 
in life. We must show parents how much 
the lives of their children can be en 
riched if an appreciation of music is 
instilled in the early years. 

“My own thought was first directed to 
this problem through my connection with 
the Interlaken School. This is an Indi- 
ana school for boys ranging in age from 
nine to eighteen years. It is modelled 


[Continued on page 27] 
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PIANO INDUSTRIES 
AIM TO POPULARIZE 
MUSIC IN AMERICA 


[Continued from page 26] 


after certain institutions in England and 
Germany. 

“At Interlaken we endeavored to intro- 
duce music into the school life of that 
group of one hundred American boys. 
‘'wice we employed a specialist teacher 
who was to devote himself entirely to the 
work of encouraging the study and ap- 
preciation of music. It was difficult even 
to induce the boys to sing as a body. 
They seemed to think there was some- 
thing girlish and unmanly about sing- 
ing. A systematic canvas was made at 
the beginning of the term in order to 
induce as many as possible to take up 
the study of instrumental music, for 
which the school offered every facility. 
Only three or four, or perhaps five, 
would take advantage of the opportun- 
ity offered. 

“Occasionally some individual boy en- 
joyed playing the piano, or could play 
the guitar, or could sing and was not 
ashamed to do so. I became interested 
in these boys who showed exceptional 
gift for music. I asked these boys how 
they became interested in music, hoping 
thereby to find the secret of successful 
musical training. Most of them could 
tell me but little. They had always 
played; they had always loved music. 
Inquiry of the parents revealed that in 
almost every case the boy who was fond 
of music ‘had heard music in his home 
from his earliest childhood on. Some- 
times one or both of these parents were 
musical and had played and encouraged 
their children in a love for music. 

“In one case an uncle had systemati- 
cally taken his nephew to musical en- 
tertainments from the time the boy was 
four years old and then purchased a 
drum and later a cornet for him. A 
part of this desire may have been the 
result of hereditary influence, but a very 
large part of it was the direct conse- 
quence of hearing music during the early 
years of life when the mind was still 
plastic and at the time when the im- 
pressions are gathered that later become 
the sub-consciousness of the adult years. 

“G. Stanley Hall tells of a visit made 
by him to the fifth grade class of a 
school in Germany in which the children, 
ranging in age from eight to ten years, 
knew fifty different folk-songs by heart. 
These children were able to interpret the 
great emotions of life, the aspirations 
and longings of their people, and as a 
consequence their very spiritual life was 
broadened. 

“In spite of our interest and repeated 
efforts we did not succeed at Interlaken 
in making music an important part of 
the school life. And the reason was 
this: Very few American boys hear mu- 
sic during the early years of life in their 
homes. It is almost impossible to develop 
a taste for music in a boy who has 
passed fourteen or fifteen years of age. 
The foundation of a love for music must 
be laid in the nursery. Music must be- 
come a part of the home experience of all 
of our children before we can become a 
nation of music lovers. 

“The roll call of famous musicians and 
composers reveals the fact that, almost 
without exception, the atmosphere of 
their homes was charged with music. 
Read again the stories of Beethoven, 
Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Paganini, Ole Bull, Arthur Sullivan, 
Tschaikowsky, Gounod, MacDowell, 
Nevin, and the rest. Who can guess 
what their lives might have been like had 
they been deprived of that contagion of 
music, that exposure to its subtle influ- 
ence in their most plastic years, the 
years between two and seven? 

“The first interest in music comes 
during the earliest years of childhood. 
Arthur Pryor’s child was soothed by 
music when but six weeks old. The sense 
of rhythm develops very early. In my 
own home we have two daughters—one 
two years old and the other four and a 
half. Each day their mother plays the 
piano for them. The older child is al- 
ready able to operate the phonograph. 
We aim to have them live under the in- 
fluence of music for at least three-quar- 
ters of an hour each day. Only a few 
weeks ago, little Isabel came one Sun- 
day morning lisping the request, ‘Make 
music! Make music!’ The first phono- 
graph record did not please her. She 
wanted the rhythmic song, ‘Rain, Rain, 
Go Away!’ and would not be satisfied 
until that particular record was found. 

“The phonograph and the player-piano 
have made it possible to bring inex- 
pensively the best music of the whole 
world to the home. It is easy to-day to 
create a musical atmosphere in the home, 


for the pleasures of music are inex- 
pensive. For a few cents the home con- 
cert can be provided. It costs 50 cents 
or more to take the family to the mov- 
ing picture theater. Music in the fam- 
ily circle builds up the intimate family 
relations between parents and children, 
between sisters and brothers, that are 
the basis of the finest feelings in life. 
Sharing in experiences such as the hear- 
ing of the great masterpieces of music, 
brings the family circle closer. Music 
enlarges the life of the _ individual. 
Through music our own minds are 
strengthened and clarified. We are ele- 





Prof. Henry T. Fleck, Who Addressed 
the National Association of Piano 
Merchants on the Need of Fostering 
Music in Our Public Schools 


vated so that we can share the experi- 
ences of the great human leaders. The 
passions, the emotions of life, moods of 
other times and of other peoples, be- 
come our own. The things that can 
never be put into words are communi- 
cated by music. To increase the num- 
ber of music-lovers, to build up musical 
traditions, to create a universal love for 
music, is to seek to build up and 
strengthen our nation. 

“Mr. Rockefeller once said that it was 
a source of satisfaction to him that tne 
desire for light which he stimulated in 

















Dr. Edward A. Rumley, Vice-president of 
“The Evening Mail,” Who Urged the 
Piano Merchants to Make Propaganda 
for Musical Culture in the Home and 
School. 


order to broaden the market for his 
kerosene, never brought harm. Through- 
out all history, the Chinese had worked 
from sunrise to sundown, to add three 
hours of sunlight to their day meant to 
give them leisure beyond their toil. To 
create a nation-wide desire for music in 
order to broaden the basis of the musical 
industry, means to perform a national 
service. Individuals and nations are 
tested by the use they make of their 
leisure, and leisure devoted to music is 
leisure well spent.” 

The effect upon the musical profession 


of public indifference and apathy toward 
music as an institution was thus cited 
by Col. H. B. T. Hollenberg, of Little 
Rock, Ark., who, upon the floor of the 
Merchants’ convention, commented upon 
the report of the “Trade Advancement” 
committee, as presented before that body. 
Col. Hollenberg, as a principal retailer 
of the Arkansas center, is active in the 
musical and concert doings of Little 
Rock. In the course of his remarks he 
said: 

“I only wish to state that that is one 
of the most important things before the 
piano merchants and manufacturers to- 
day. . . . . And as soon as they 
get that going I speak for them to come 
to Little Rock first and I will promise 
the music trade in Arkansas, small as 
it may be and unproductive a field as it 
is, that the newspapers will have no 
cause to complain of the increased ad- 
vertising of the local dealers if they will 
adopt this musical page once or twice a 
week. 


“You advertise a musical concert in 
ninety-nine towns in the United States 
from first-class towns and large cities 
down to the village, and it is attended by 
a mere handful, and it shows that the 
interest of the people is not directed 
properly and fully to music, and unless 
we do something to encourage the pupils, 
encourage the schools, encourage the 
populace at large to study music and to 
get acquainted with it and go into the 
details of it and to get it into their 
homes and to advance in music by study 
and purchase of instruments and to in- 
crease their educational qualities and ac- 
complishments—I say if we can do that, 
it is worthy an untold amount of money, 
and we must, all of us, do it. I certainly 
hope every dealer in the United States 
will promptly come forward aggres- 
sively, act in it liberally, increase his ad- 
vertising appropriation so as to get the 
musical page twice a week in his com- 
munity.” 











A Wagner Memento That 
Has Peculiar Interest 








Spoon Presented to Composer to 
Celebrate His Arrival at Bay- 
reuth Now in a New York Col- 


lection 


| is axiomatic that a man is remem- 
bered chiefly by his works. This has 
been remarked especially of the author, 
the composer, the painter and the sculp- 
tor. Is it not equally true that we are 
apt to forget the struggle and the pain 
that accompany the creation of the work 
of art while we are spellbound by its 
perfection? Is not the artist frequently 
sacrificed upon the altar of his own 
work? Very often a trifle, of little in- 
trinsic value, that was associated with 
the life of the artist, serves to remind us 
of his personal side much more effectively 
than can his master work, which is so 
complete in itself that it becomes a com- 
mon possession of all who can appreciate 
its beauty. Souvenir hunters deserve 
much of the ridicule that has been heaped 
upon their heads because of the childish 
sentimentality with which they regard 
their “finds.” But the seeker after the 
genuine memento, the collector who is 
imbued with the reverent spirit, should 
be encouraged by those who are not ob- 
livious of the fact that the artist had a 
personal side—a side that should be re- 
corded on the same page with his most 
notable achievement. 

In examining an exceptionally fine col- 
lection of mementos in New York re- 
cently, the writer came upon the spoon 
reproduced above, and discovered from 
the story associated with it that it might 
be taken as symbolic of one of the few 
moments of calm in the stormy life of 
Richard Wagner. In the minds of most 
of us Wagner is synonymous with the 
great music-dramas that he gave to the 
world. How few recall Wagner as he 
struggled for recognition, wandering 
from place to place, to find peace finally 
at Bayreuth! A description of the spoon 
that Wagner once owned was given to 
the present writer by an old gentleman 
who fondly treasured it and brought it to 
this country from Bayreuth, where he 
obtained it. 

The handle of the spoon is a reproduc- 
tion in miniature of the baton that was 
presented to the great composer on an 
important occasion. It is surmounted by 
a characteristic bust of himself. On the 
bowl is an enamel likeness of a famous 
prima donna as Briinnhilde. Particular 
sentiment is attached to the spoon itself 
if only for the idealism that prompted 
its construction. But its value as a me- 
mento is greatly enhanced because it is 
one of a set presented to Wagner at a 
dinner given by his friends to celebrate 
the event of his taking up permanent 
residence at “Wahnfried,”’ his home in 
Bayreuth. It will be remembered that 
Bayreuth was always a refuge for Wag- 
ner, the scene of the happiest moments 
in his troubled life. It was at Bayreuth 
that Wagner witnessed the first per- 
formance of the “Ring” in its entirety; 
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Spoon That Once Was the Property of 
Richard Wagner 


it was there that he found rest at last in 
the little ivy-covered vault that he built 
in a secluded spot in his garden at 
“Wahnfried.”’ HARRY BIRNBAUM. 


Celeste Bengston, assistant piano in- 
structor in the music department of 
Rockford (Ill.) College, will spend the 
summer in New York studying with Al- 
len Spencer. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
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115 East 53d Street, New York 
July lst to Sept. 15th 
Northeast Harbor, Maine 
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HUGE CHORUS SINGS AT WILLOW GROVE 





Music Marks Reunion of Sunday 
School Association—School 
Operetta Work 


PHILADELPHIA, June 24.—The annual 
reunion of the Philadelphia County Sun- 
day School Association was held at Wil- 
low Grove on Thursday, with the inspir- 
ing singing of a chorus of 5,000 voices, 
trained and directed by H. C. Lincoln, as 
the feature of the occasion. There were 
two separate programs, that for the 
afternoon including selections by the 
junior chorus, while in the evening the 
senior chorus was heard. The soloists 
were Dora De Vera, soprano, Florence 
Phillips, contralto, and Enrico Albano, 


tenor, members of the Prince Ilma Quar- 
tet, which has appeared with Arthur 
Pryor and his band at Willow Grove dur- 
ing the past three weeks. Other special 
numbers were given by the Bethany 
Quartet, including Ruth McConnell, Fran- 
ces G. Rose, Lillian K. Henning and 
Carrie A. Quigg, and Robert E. Clark, 
who sang “America for Me.” 
Considerable enthusiasm was aroused 
by a patriotic finale to the evening con- 
cert, the singing of “My Country, Tis of 
Thee,” by the chorus and the audience, 
with the assistance of Pryor’s Band. The 
choruses had the assistance of F. Nevin 
Wiest, cornetist, and Mrs. Bentley D. 
Ackley and Richard C. Maddock, pianists. 
Victor Herbert opens tomorrow a three 
weeks’ engagement at Willow Grove. 
Another evidence of the upward step 
in the music of the public schools was 
given at Lower Merion, a suburb of this 
city, recently, when a chorus of 100, 
made up of high school students, pre- 
sented the operetta, “The Contest of the 
Nations,” by N. Clifford Page and Fred- 
erick H. Martens. The chorus did highly 
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*‘Miss Heyward’s exquisite lyric voice possesses 
qualities of rare excellence. She sings with beautiful 
legato and great purity of tone. * * * A wide and 
glowing future is ahead of this sound and most able 
artist.” —E. A. Starr in Winston-Salem Sentinel. 


“She (Miss Heyward) displayed a well trained 
and pleasing soprano voice of considerable power and 
range as well as notable flexibility.""—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, May 12, 16. 
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creditable work, under the direction of 
Laura B. Staley, while the incidental 
dances were arranged and directed by 
Mary C. Pyne, with the assistance of the 
High School Orchestra, of which William 
P. Nash is the leader, and with Mabel 
Lees and Arthur Powell as accompanists. 
The operetta, which was given by the 
Department of Arts, had a cast of more 
than thirty characters, and was beauti- 
fully staged and costumed, these details 
being looked after by Theodora P. Bush, 
Lydia C. MacPherson, Frank V. Rinehart 
and Samuel L. Shanaman. A. te» 





MME. CLAUSSEN IN SOUTH 





Distinguished Mezzo-soprano Meeting 
with Fine Success 


CHICAGO, June 24.—Capt. Theodore 
Claussen, in an interesting letter dated 
Decatur, Ala., writes of the wonderful 
success Mme. Julia Claussen, the eminent 
mezzo-soprano, is meeting with on her 
Chautauqua tour through the South, and 
of the picturesque and romantic trips the 
party, which includes Marcel Charlier, 
the conductor and accompanist, and 
Pierre Henrotte, violinist, are making in 
the mountains near Chattanooga. He 
writes: “We have made visits secretly 
to lonely huts up in the mountains, where 
the famous ‘Moonshine’ is distilled and 
have watched certain crossroads at night 
in the forests, when bootleggers have de- 
livered their goods and have had their 
meetings with customers. 


“We have visited the old battlefields 
around Chattanooga and Lookout Moun- 
tain, have seen the Confederate guns, 
still stationed there in the same position 
as during the last battle.” 


_ Mme. Claussen, who has sung in forty- 
eight concerts and still has seventy-two 
more to sing, has been the recipient of 
the warmest hospitality during her 
Southern tour and has found the ex- 
perience delightful. She and her party 
travel on her private car, “The May- 
flower.” 

Mme. Claussen’s singing of “Dixie” as 
an encore always creates great enthusi- 
asm. 

Savannah was of special interest to 
Capt. Claussen, who lived there for a 
while when he was a boy and used to 
play the piano in a music-hal] there at 
that time. 





York (Pa.) Singer Weds 


YoRK, Pa., June 24.—Carrie Edith 
Herst, a well-known singer of this city, 
and Hiram Beatty Eicherly, also of this 
city, were married last Wednesday noon 
in the United Brethren Church at New 
Cumberland by the pastor, the Rev. A. 
R. Ayres. The bride is a member of the 
Y. W. C. A. chorus and Second United 
Brethren Church Choir. 





Walter Charmbury Resigns Position at 
Maryland College 


BALTIMORE, MD., June 22.—The musi- 
cale given in honor of the commence- 
ment guests of Hood College, Frederick, 
Md., June 13, gave the following Balti- 
more musicians an opportunity of pre- 
senting an attractive program: Irma 


Rabbe, violinist; Viola Broadbeck, so- 
prano; Walter Charmbury, piano, and 
John C. Bohl, flutist. Mr. Charmbury, 
who has been the director of the music 
department at Hood College, made this 
occasion a farewell appearance, for he 
will resign his position at the college to 
devote his entire time to concerts. The 
new director is Henry Ward Pearson of 
Bristol, Va. Mr. Pearson was formerly 
director of music at Sullin’s College, 
Bristol, Va., and conductor of the Bris- 
tol Choral Society. F. C. B. 





VERA BARSTOW OWNER OF 
VIOLIN WITH A HISTORY 


Instrument Obtained from Caressa Col- 
lection Once Belonged to Vol- 
taire and Sarasate 




















Violin 
from the Albert Caressa Collection by 
Vera Barstow 


Purchased 


Guadagnini (1734) 


On the occasion of Vera Barstow’s 
New York recital this spring the beauty 
of the instrument she used provoked 
widespread comment. The violin is a 
Guadagnini, dating from 1734, and 
comes from the famous Albert Caressa 
collection in Paris. Mr. Caressa, a noted 
connoisseur of violins, brought it with 
him to America and was offered $12,000 
for it by a wealthy amateur. But, being 
an enthusiastic musician as well as a 
collector of instruments, Mr. Caressa de- 
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termined to dispose of it only to an art- 
ist who could make practical use of such 
a treasure, though the price paid for 
it might be smaller. Miss Barstow, hear- 
ing of the masterpiece, determined to 
purchase it. But Mr. Caressa, before 
parting with it, assured himself through 
his friend, Rudolph Wurlitzer, that Miss 
Barstow’s prospects warranted the ideal- 
istic transaction which he contemplated. 


Its present owner gives the following 
facts of the remarkable history of the 
instrument: Voltaire owned it for 
twenty years and then made a gift of it 
to a young Spanish artist, whom he had 
heard while a guest at the court of Fred- 
erick the Great. The Spanish violinist 
went eventually to Mexico and for a long 
period the violin remained in possession 
of a Mexican family. Shortly after the 
execution of the Emperor Maximilian, a 
Viennese collector obtained it and took 
it to London. Eventually it became the 
property of the famous Sarasate, after 
whose death five years ago it was sold 
to Mr. Caressa, who added it to his 
Parisian collection of forty violins. Most 
of them have been disposed of by Mr. 
Caressa and his agents, none bringing 
less than $4,500; two, in fact, are being 
held at prices ranging from $20,000 up- 
ward. One is a famous Guarnerius. 
Miss Barstow paid $8,500 for her violin. 





Sunday School Festival in Salt Lake City 


SALT LAKE City, Utah, June 19.—The 
annual song and flower festival of the 
Sunday schools of Salt Lake Stake of 
the Church was held yesterday morning 
in the Mormon Tabernacle. For some 
time there have been elaborate prepara- 
tions made by B. Cecil Gates, chorus 
director, and Edwin F. Parry, Jr., su- 
perintendent of Sunday schools of the 
Salt Lake Stake, so that even to the 
smallest detail, the festival proved to 
be a signal triumph. Indeed the produc- 
tion eclipsed all previous efforts. A cho- 
rus of 5,000 children was a distinct fea- 
ture, heard in four numbers. Lucy 
Gates, the noted Utah soprano, added to 
the success of the program by singing 
the “Hymn to the Madonna,” by Kreut- 
zer, assisted by the A Capella Chorus. 
Mr. Gates, brother of Miss Gates, wrote 
two worthy choruses for this occasion, 
both of which were received with 
marked enthusiasm. Prof. J. J. McClel- 
lan presided at the organ. Z. A. S. 
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INTEREST IN ALL-AMERICAN PROGRAMS 


Charles W. Clark Reports Steady 
Progress—Pupils’ Attitude 
an Index 


HARLES W. CLARK is not only find- 
ing a growing interest among the 
music clubs and audiences over the coun- 
try in his all-American programs, but 
that interest is extending to his many 
pupils. A large number of those who are 
beginning their summer courses with him 
are paying particular attention to the 
works of American composers, and ap- 
parently intend to make a feature of 
“home compositions.” 
“The most valuable work of fostering 
American music, as so ably backed by Mr. 


John C. Freund and MusIcaAL AMERICA, 
is steadily bearing fruit,” said Mr. Clark 
in an interview. “The growth of the 
movement at times seems to be spas- 
modic, but that as a whole there is a 
gradual advance cannot be doubted. 

“T am receiving daily, from different 
parts of the country, requests for in- 
formation regarding all-American pro- 
grams, and for specimen programs. It 
seems that in some places there is still a 
doubt as to the musical and educational 
value of such programs, but it is quickly 
dispelled when an all-American recital is 
heard. 

“But one of the things that pleases me 
most is that a large number of the pupils 
who are coming to me for the summer 
term are evidencing a great interest in 
the movement, and are taking up more 
and more of the works of Americans. 
This means that the eventual success of 
the cause is assured, for it is to the com- 
ing generation of singers and artists in 
other lines of music, more than to those 
of to-day, that we must look for the ful- 
fillment of our hopes. 

“To-day the work seems at times to be 
dishearteningly slow. One is inclined oc- 
casionally to censure the lack of patriot- 
ism and national sentiment that permits 
the best works of our composers to go 
unvalued and unrewarded. But each of 
the coming artists who takes an interest 
in the work makes the advance of the 
movement doubly certain, and if all those 
who are interested now, and teaching, 
would urge their pupils to labor for 
‘America first’. then there would be no 
question as to the ultimate outcome. 








Charles W. Clark, the Distinguished 
American Baritone, on Lake Mich- 
igan 


“T never have, do not now and do not 
expect to urge the use of American music 
alone, to the exclusion of the great works 
of European composers. Their composi- 
tions have been the impetus to and the 
very life of all other music, and it is to 
them that we owe the very existence of 
our art. From their works the artist 
gains the greater part of his knowledge. 
These facts are not disputed, I think, by 
even the most fanatical supporter of our 
own compositions. 

“But what I do contend, and what all 
others who are trying to advance the 
movement for our own music contend, is 
that by aiding our composers through the 
honoring and rewarding of their best ef- 
forts, we are inciting them to better 
work, and paving the way for a music 
that future generations in all lands will 





CHICAGO’S IMPROVED MUSICAL TASTE 


Advance Made in Five Years Un- 
paralleled, Declares Arthur 
Dunham 


CHICAGO, June 20.—‘The improvement 
in musical taste in Chicago during the 
last five years cannot be paralleled any- 
where else in the world,” declares Arthur 
Nunham, orchestra leader and conductor 
of the cinema-concerts in Orchestra Hall. 

Mr. Dunham has been giving popular- 
priced orchestra concerts at Sinai Tem- 
ple for four years. Last season 26,000 
persons heard the concerts and the sea- 
son before that his auditors numbered 
28,000. The soloists have been the best 
that could be obtained in Chicago, al- 
though the orchestra .has necessarily 
been run at a financial loss. 

The audiences demand much heavier 
music than I dared to give them at first,” 
Dunham tells me. “I used to give them 
Single movements from concertos, where- 
as now the concertos are given entire. 
Chis last season I have given them whole 
symphonies. They not only stand them, 
but they like them and digest them with 
enthusiasm. I have been able to raise 
the whole tone of the Sinai Temple con- 
certs.” 

Mr. Dunham will be conductor of the 
orchestra at Midway Gardens, which will 
be formally opened under the new name 
of Edelweiss Gardens on June 26. He 
will continue to select the music for the 
Orchestra Hall cinema-concerts. He is 
planning a series of orchestral concerts 
for Edelweiss Gardens this summer 
modeled on the old Theodore Thomas 
Programs which were given in the Ex- 
position building. 

I can’t mix ragtime with good mu- 
sic,’ Mr. Dunham says, “because if I do 
so I offend everybody in my audience. 
If my orchestra plays symphonic music 
then I am offending those who like de- 
generate popular music of the type of 
Bedelia,’ and if I then play ‘Bedelia’ 
I am offending all the lovers of real mu- 





Arthur Dunham, Leader of Popular- 
Priced Orchestral Concerts in Chi- 
cago 


sic In my audience. The two kinds of 
music will not mix. At the Edelweiss 
Gardens this summer the dinner hour 
will be devoted to the better type of light 
music, but at eight o’clock, when I take 
charge of the orchestra, the programs 
will be of a different type and carefully 
constructed. Those who like ragtime 
can come at the dinner hour, and those 
who like good music can come later.” 

F. W. 
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look to for their knowledge and inspira- 
tion even as we now look to European 
masters, and will make for this country 
in time to come a place among the very 
first, if not quite the first, of the musical 
nations of the world. All we need is that 
those who now are haphazard in their 
interest and aid become seriously in earn- 
est, and that those who consider the 
serious efforts of our good composers 
merely in the light of ‘hits’ give those 
efforts honest study and appreciation. 
Then there will no longer be a spasmodic 
growth of the movement, but we will be 
able to say that the port of our hopes is 
in sight.” 

Mr. Clark will continue teaching this 
summer until Aug. 18, when he will go to 
Colorado for a rest preparatory to the 
opening of his 1916-1917 concert tour, 
which will take him from New York to 
the Coast. 


To Subscribe for Band Concerts at 
Huntington, W. Va. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., June 23.—That 
band music still retains its popularity 
in Huntington was evidenced recently at 
the first free concert at the Court House 
Park, thousands listening with interest 
to the program given by the Citizens’ 
Concert Band. Director Nicholas Nuzzi 
made his bow to Huntington and was 
congratulated for the splendid results 
that he attained. Mayor E. Schon stated 
that he would donate to a subscription 
to make the band concerts a permanent 
feature. 


Seagle to Cover Southwest in His 
February-March Tour 

Oscar Seagle’s tour through the South- 
west, which will carry him a great deal 
through virgin territory, will cover the 
months of February and March, and is 
under the management of H. G. Rupert, 
Dallas, Tex., by special arrangement 
with Florence L. Pease. 


Arrangements are now being com- 
pleted for a series of concerts which will 
be given by Christine Miller, the popu- 
lar contralto, in Louisiana and Texas 
during the month of April next. This 
will be Miss Miller’s third trip to the 
South and West. Early in October Miss 
Miller will open her season with a re- 
cital in Chicago, following which she 
will be heard in Iowa, Kansas and Mis- 
souri. 


A. Y. CORNELL’S PUPILS 
SING IN ALBANY RECITAL 


Many American Songs Given in Pro- 
gram at Academy of Holy Names 
—Fine Training Demonstrated 





ALBANY, June 24.—The pupils of A. 
Y. Cornell were heard last evening in 
their annual recital at the Academy of 
the Holy Names. Mr. Cornell’s success 
has been notable as a vocal instructor in 
this city and this recital gave further 
proof of the excellence of his teaching 
and of the fine material which he has 
under his guidance at the academy. 

The violin class, instructed by Leland 
S. Graves, opened the program with 
“Water Lilies,” by St. Clair, after which 
Mr. Cornell’s pupils gave four groups of 
songs. Those participating were Char- 
lotte Van der Bogart, Mary Lyons Hans, 
Paul McNamee, Margaret Callahan, 
Marion G. White, Agnes Shortslive, 
Madelyn Preliss, Helen Hilton Erlicher, 
Vere W. Clemishire, May Barry, Hor- 
tense Barnet, Anne Conroy, Eloise Lan- 
sing Batchelder, Henry W. Stewart, 
Marie E. Jugelt, George J. Perkins, Mar- 
garet Stephens, Dorothy Hoag, Pauline 
C. Reno, Irene K. Nagle, Arthur Finkle- 
stein, Sophie Stein, Lorena Kehoe, Iso- 
bel Lawler, Joseph De Stephano, Flor- 
ence Hydeman Wertheim, Frederick W. 
Whish and Grace Klugmann Swartz. 
Miss Wertheim, Sybil Nickson Carey and 
Marie Bernardi Taaffe joined in a “Mad- 
ama Butterfly” trio as the closing num- 
ber. 

The program was an interesting one, 
containing arias from “Pagliacci,” “‘Gio- 
conda” and was conspicuous for the 
large number of songs by American com- 
posers which Mr. Cornell uses in his 
teaching. There were sung American 
songs by Kiirsteiner, Harriet Ware, 
Horsman, Foote, McDermid, Clough- 
Leighter, Gilberté, Salter, Worden, Hart- 
mann, Hawley, Rogers and Florence 
Turner Maley. A large, brilliant audi- 
ence applauded the singers unstintingly 
and expressed marked approval! over the 
work done. 





The MacDowell Musical Society of 
Jackson, Mich., has engaged Mme. Mar- 
garete Matzenauer for Friday evening, 
Nov. 17. 
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EDUCATING THE MEMORY IN PIA NO-PLA YING 


Many Views of the Subject Too Limited to Meet Any Adequate Educational Ideal—Exercises in 
Training the Intellect—Part That Sensibility and Will Play 








By GEORGE HENRY HOWARD, A.M., Mus. Doc. 
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O one thing can be more urgently 

needed by the music-student who is 
to become a teacher than a high ideal 
of music-education. Such an ideal must 
regard the whole subject of education 
not alone from the conception of so many 
things to be done, or so many processe3 
to be carried on by the instructor and 
his pupil; in equal measure, the coming 
teacher must regard education as growth, 
mental assimilation, and spiritual real- 
ization. 

Besides the “superior method” modes 
of procedure and the use of very useful 
maxims of the most noted pedagogues, 
or manifold expedients of great virtuosi, 
the earnest and responsible teacher will 
be always and forever considering ques- 
tions like the following: 


“Is Henry Jones beginning to think? 
Can I lead him in the next lesson to 
think more definitely what to do or how 
to do it, or how to realize it? 

“Is Katie Brown beginning to dis- 
criminate between a true and false finger- 
ing? Does she realize better now than 
a month ago the ideas of right and wrong 
in fingering, or right and wrong in phras- 
ing, or good, better and best in reading 
or conceiving?” 

We must observe that these are not 
questions about playing or playing-habits, 
but questions about mental habits and 
mental processes which lie at the founda- 
tion of playing. And thus the ideal 
teacher of whom we are speaking re- 
gards all education as a varied and yet 
harmonious and well ordered unfolding of 
natural powers. As a gardener watches 
the growth of a plant or a tree, so the 
earnest teacher will have need to watch 
the growth of the minds, hearts and 
spirits which are under his guidance, in- 
fluence and control. 

A broad ideal of educational progress 
and development will include many and 
varied outlines of memory-training and 
memory-growth. 


Superficial Memory-Training 


A somewhat common and low view of 
the process of memorizing is that of a 
result which occurs in playing a piece 
through twenty, or fifty, or a hundred 
times. Many a teacher seems to expect 
that repeating a piece scores of times 
or hundreds of times will fix it in the 
memory. Or, if the pupil forgets nu- 
merous portions here or there, “more 
drill” on the uncertain places is expected 
to bring the needed result. 

This memory-training is, however, very 
faulty in numberless cases. It is too 
one-sided and superficial, as well as 
wasteful of time and effort. It is en- 
tirely unworthy of any place in an edu- 
cational ideal. 

A somewhat broader view of memory- 
training is that which specializes to some 
extent, by dividing it into keyboard- 
memory, eye-memory (or “note-mem- 
ory”) and ear-memory, or memory of 
sounds. 

This last outline of memory-training 
is, however, lacking in many essentials. 

A recent article in a prominent mu- 
sical magazine presents the matter in a 
similar way in these words: “Piano 
music may be memorized in three ways: 
By ear, by visual memory, and by finger 
memory or reflex action.” The writer 
goes on to say: “Students who possess 
any aptitude for the mental hearing of 
music should be urged to give part of 
their time daily to improve this faculty, 
which is an important aid to memoriz- 
ing.” 

Again we must dismiss this view of the 
subject as too limited for any adequate 
educational ideal. And incidentally we 
must observe that efficient teachers will 
not need to “urge” students, in many in- 
stances, to the cultivation of such a 
faculty as mental hearing. It is to be 
assumed, reasonably, we believe, that 
that faculty is to be trained concurrently 
with all other faculties in any suitable 
plan of instruction, from the very first 
month of instruction. 

The reason why we need more kinds 
of memory-training than those shown 
in the foregoing outlines is this: There 
are as many kinds of minds as faces or 
figures or temperaments or moods, and 
we need an infinite variety of resources 
if we would deal successfully with our 
pupils. A few general ideas will not 


answer in dealing with memory-growth. 
We need to be familiar with many, very 
many, facts and laws of mental action 
and many requirements of various kinds 
in dealing with widely differing natural 
endowments and capabilities. 

All persons are naturally possessed of 
intellect, sensibility and will. The human 
mind indeed consists of these three fac- 
tors. In proportion as the teacher recog- 
nizes and acts on an adequate under- 
standing of these capabilities, in such 
proportion is his success assured in di- 
recting the mental progress of the stu- 
dent. 


The Education of the Intellect 


The discipline of the intellect in the 
memory-process is wholly neglected in 
the first mentioned and meagre ideal of 
memory-training as a matter of repeti- 
tion wholly. For this needed discipline 
of the intellect the teacher will be obliged 
to require from the pupil such exercises 
as the following, first with notes before 
the pupil: 


Exercises in note-naming, pure and 
simple. 

Exercises in melodic analysis; i. e., in 
interval naming. 

Exercises in naming scope and range 
of melody. 

Exercises in rhythmic analysis; i. e., 
naming of time-values and their place in 
the measure. 

Exercises in naming 
(modulations, etc.). . 

Exercises in analysis of fingering. 

Exercises in chord analysis. 

Exercises in analysis of harmonic rela- 
tion of melody and accompaniment. 


key-changes 


Exercises in analysis of elementary 
form, observing motive, phrase, section 
and period. 


Exercises in synthesis of rhythms. 

Exercises in synthesis of chord forma- 
tions. 

Exercises in analysis of technical ele- 
ments. 

Exercises in synthesis of technical ele- 
ments. ; 


Very probably in most ideally edu- 
cational work the foregoing list would 
need to be much extended. 

After the above-named items have been 
studied, the same series of exercises will 
need to be applied in the exercise of 
recollection, without notes. 

In this exercise most minds will need 
the drill of repeating four, six, or eight 
or ten times, until the mind retains the 
facts unerringly. And this certainly 
needs to be proved on successive days 
and in varying moods and mental condi- 
tions with tests at unexpected moments. 

The neglect of purely intellectual drill 
of this nature is one great weakness of 
much memory-training. Students are us- 
ually inclined to shirk this labor. The 
result is they imagine their memory sure, 
and yet again and again find that it fails 
them. Hard mental effort in strictly in- 
tellectual tasks is indispensable. You 
can’t buy a railroad ticket without the 
exact amount of money. Just as truly the 
education of the memory costs a price 
of labor which absolutely must be paid. 


The Education of Sensibility 


“T know that piece by heart” is a com- 
mon expression. We may hear it from 
the lips of the singer, the pianist, the 
violinist, the flutist, the organist or any 
musician. It has a good sound. Heart 
is power. Heart is a spring, like a spring 
of water. Heart is life, vitality, virility. 
The word “heart” stands for many good 
things in common life. 

In musical life the word stands for 
spontaneity, for warm sentiment, for 
true impulse, for earnest purpose, for a 
fulness of musical feeling that is ready 
for a free overflow on any desired occa- 
sion. 

The first condition requisite for the 
training of the sensibility is interested 
attention. 

A bit of a story, a little incident, or 
a captivating title may serve to awaken 
the attention. 

The next condition is mental hearing 
of the key-tone. and after that the scale 
should be heard mentally. (The Course 
in Harmony by the writer gives specific 
training for these forms of mental hear- 
ing.) This mental hearing should not 
remain vague or indefinite, but should 
become as clear as though tones were 
sounded by a piano, or organ, or violin, 
or voice. And these mental impressions 
must be made so vivid that real pleasure 
is found in them. The sensibilities must 
be stirred by means of these music- 
thoughts. There is no real education in 
music without this mental hearing. The 
teacher who does not develop this power 





in the mind of his pupil within the first 
three or six months of his teaching does 
not prove himself responsible. 

The first bit of melody should next be 
heard mentally four (or more) times un- 
til the pupil is sure to remember it. 

Next the accompaniment to this bit of 
melody should be heard mentally and 
this (if it is perfectly vivid and clear) 
should be several times repeated. If the 
accompaniment consists of chords each 
one must be heard and realized so clearly 
that not a single tone remains indefinite. 
The pupil must be sure that he hears 
every single tone in his mind. 

Next the time-thought of the melody 
should be observed and repeated six to 
ten times. 

Next may be the time-idea of the ac- 
companiment which should be repeated 
six to ten times. 

After that may follow the combination 
of the melody and the accompaniment. 

All these repetitions should be per- 
sisted in, not only at one day’s practice 
but in several days of practice; this is 
necessary for rendering the memory re- 
tentive. The longer the piece to be 
memorized the more days of practice and 
study must be allowed for gaining this 
permanence. 

The education of the sensibility must 
also include the study of mind-conditions 


or moods; of temperaments and natural 
tendencies and their relations to memory- 
processes. Of these we have not space 
to speak in this article. 


Education of the Will 


Thoroughness in all musical discipline 
depends much upon that factor of the 
mind which we call the will. The be- 
ginning of will-efforts has been well 
called “focussing the attention.” This 
initial effort if made actively and 
earnestly will contribute much to rapid- 
ity of memorizing. But here lies a 
danger, namely: in all of the teacher’s 
efforts to secure any given result in the 
shortest possible time, the quality of the 
work suffers. One should never aim at 
quantity for quality if the result sought 
is to be artistic. 

The awakening of purpose and de- 
termination to form an idea from the 
music page, and not only an idea of the 
moment, but one to keep, is an impor- 
tant item in beginning memory-work. 
Then the repeating is done with the pur- 
pose of making it familiar, and so fa- 
miliar that the student “knows that he 
knows it.” 

Steadfastness of purpose must be de- 
veloped so that the student eagerly re- 
sumes his practice day after day with 
unfailing zeal; and no less must this 
steadfastness be cultivated in work of 
succeeding months when large works are 
to be mastered, and the memory of them 
is to be a thoroughly permanent pos- 
session. 

The intellect, the sensibility and the 
will must be trained harmoniously and 
coordinately to ensure a facile and de- 
pendable memory—a most regal virtue 
for the artist in music, whether vocal 
or instrumental, soloist or ensemble per- 
former. 





CARA SAPIN’S SUCCESSES 





Contralto Wins Favor in Concerts of 
Various Chorusés 





Cara Sapin, Gifted American Contralto 


BosTon, June 16.—Mme. Cara Sapin, 
the prima donna contralto of the former 
Boston Opefa Company, is bringing to 
a close one of the most successful con- 


cert seasons of her career. Mme. Sapin 
joined the Boston Opera Company the 
last season of its existence, and proved 
to be a valuable asset to the company. 
She made her début as Nancy in “Mar- 
tha” and also sang with much success 
the réles of Mother and Witch in “Han- 
sel und Gretel.” Other operas in which 
she has appeared with success, include 
the “Barber of Seville,” “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” “Rigoletto,” “Otello” and 
“Faust.” 

Since the disbandment of the company 
she has been heard extensively in con- 
cert throughout the country. Her most 
recent successes being in the spring con- 





cert of the Lynn Choral Society, Lynn, 
Mass.; this season’s final concert of the 
Choral Society in Manchester, N. H., and 
at the Keene Festival, Keene, N. H., 
where she appeared on the program with 
Amato and Anita Rio. 

Mme. Sapin is a native of Louisville, 
Ky., and her voice is a rich, resonant 
contralto, intelligently schooled and of 
expensive compass. Ww. & Lb. 





Dr. Carl Goes West for the Summer 


Dr. William C. Carl, the noted organ- 
ist, has left for the far West, where he 
will spend the summer holiday, return- 
ing the latter part of September. Dr. 
Carl will remain a few weeks in Colo- 
rado before going to the coast. During 
his absence Howard A. Cottingham, a 
graduate of the Guilmant Organ School, 
will preside at the organ in the Old First 
Church, and Irving W. Jackson and 
Edward W. Gray will act as precentors. 
Willard Irving Nevins, Dr. Carl’s assist- 
ant, will take charge of the special sum- 
mer courses, which extend to the early 
part of August. The Guilmant Organ 
School reopens the early part of Oc 
tober. 





A recital by the pupils of Miss Elde- 
girt Kilmer took place on June 20 at 
Martinsburg, W. Va. Mrs. J. Nelson 
Osburn, contralto, was the assisting 
artist. Those who appeared were Chrys- 
tal Rutherford,Clara Grazier Thompson, 
Byrd J. Fiery, Hilda Linghamfelter, 
Mary Lucille Hopkins, Constance Sharp- 
less, Clara E. Blondel, Isabelle S. Miller, 
Lesley Coyle, Harriet Harper, Herman 
Katz, Madeline Rutherford, Irene Triggs, 
Louise Burkhart, La Garde Thompson, 
Phoeb K. Lemen, Phyllis Thompson, 
Hannah Cromwell Smith, Virginia Spe- 
row, Manzella Little and many others. 
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Audience in the Denver Auditorium Assembled to Hear the Song Contest Conducted by Two Newspapers and Talking-Machine Company. 


HAT seems destined to culminate in 
an organized effort to establish 
community music in Colorado was the 
contest recently concluded by two Den- 
ver newspapers, the Rocky Mountain 
Vews and the Denver Times, with the 
codperation of the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company. The contest, which 
was participated in by no less than 452 
Colorado singers, was won by Alice For- 
syth, soprano, and Chauncey Parsons, 
tenor. The details of the contest were 
et forth in last week’s issue of MUSICAL 
\MERICA. Reiterated briefly, they read 
thus: 

To establish a scholarship fund of na- 
tional scope for deserving vocal students, 
who, without assistance, would be de- 
prived of an opportunity of developing 
their talents, the News and Times, aided 
by the Columbia Company, instituted a 
competition. The winners of this are to 
make records, and these latter will be 
placed on sale by every Columbia dealer 
in Colorado. For each “prize” record 
sold, twenty-five cents will be set aside 
from the profits and the latter will be 


used to establish a scholarship fund to 
help worthy young musicians each year. 

Miss Forsyth and Mr. Parsons, to- 
gether with H. A. Herrick, managing 
editor of the Rocky Mountain News, and 
an accompanying party reached New 
York last week, and proceeded to visit 
the recording rooms of the Columbia 
Graphophone Company. Miss Forsyth 
sang “The Last Rose of Summer”; Mr. 





and Chauncey Parsons, Appear in the Insets 








Ultimate Object of Promoters of the Colorado State-Wide 
Contest in Song—Competition in Other States to Be 


Arranged—Voices of the Two Successful Colorado Sing- 
ers Being Recorded in New York 








Parsons chose “Mother Machree.” Offi- 
cials of the company were delighted with 
the purity and freshness of both singers’ 
voices, and the test records were alto- 
gether successful. Miss Forsyth reaches 
a high F with ease and sustains it, and 
Mr. Parsons is said to possess a range 
of three full octaves. 

The enterprising newspapers back of 
this worthy project invited all singers in 
Colorado to enter the contest, arranging 
the tests in a series of examinations by 
prominent musical critics, gradually 
eliminating the entrants until the list 
narrowed to twelve, six men and six 
women. 

A public concert was then arranged 
with new judges hidden from the sing 
ers by a screen. 

An audience of 4,000 music-lovers as 
sembled to hear the final test and as 
many more were denied admission. 
While all the twelve singers were scored 
almost alike, Miss Forsyth and Mr. Par 
sons were declared winners by a fra 
ctional superiority. Their voices, inter- 
pretation, diction and tone production 
were considered in the scoring. 

To Be Repeated in Other States 

The contest will be repeated in other 
States, and the scholarship fund thus in- 


creased until it becomes. substantial 
enough to include among its beneficiaries 


students from every State in the Union. 
Arrangements already have been made 
for a course of training for both Miss 
Forsyth and Mr. Parsons, whose voices 
have been scarcely developed as yet. The 
interest aroused in their future in Colo 
rado has been remarkable. Miss For- 
syth has earned her living for several 
years. Mr. Parsons was a window trim- 
mer in a small Colorado town, his public 
singing having been confined to appear- 
ances in his home town choir. 

Upon the request of a representative 
of MusicAL AMERICA, Mr. Herrick, to 
whom a large share of praise should be 
accorded for the successful consumma- 
tion thus far of this movement, gave his 
views in detail. 

“The greatest benefit to Colorado has 
been a keen awakening of a popular 
musical sentiment heretofore dormant,” 
said Mr. Herrick. “It has brought about 
the general possibility of a movement 
which will culminate in an organized ef 
fort to establish community music. The 
contest has developed some remarkable 
talent and brought to light several un 
known singers whose natural voices and 
interpretation show promise of a real 
future. 


Faults Pointed Out 


“The score cards of the individual con 
testants show how they were marked as 


to natural voice, interpretation, tone- 
production and diction. For instance, by 
showing a contestant that the judges 
had given good marks for natural voice 
and interpretation, it was meant that 
if they lacked in the essentia!s of tone 
production and diction—that they needed 
training. This has in itself encouraged 
many young singers to new efforts. 

“The mechanical instruments for the 
reproduction of music have been doing 
a great deal and will do far more in 
the years to come. In order to appre 
ciate this situation to its fullest extent 
there must be a cultivation on the part 
of the people themselves of an _ intelli 
gent love for music. This can be done 
by proper contests in which the object 
is a benefit and uplift rather than sordid 
profit, and when this is done all factors 
are the gainers. The graphophones and 
the records will do a greater work when, 
as stated before, the general public ap 
proach the question with intelligent and 
a cultivated love for music for its own 
sake rather than the use of it for selfish 
amusement. 

“The uniqueness of the contest has 
brought home its possibilities for great 
good and is a line of new thought for all 
concerned.” 


The cantata, “The Triumph of the 
Cross,” composed by H. Alexander Mat 
thews, was given on June 15 at the Pres 
byterian Church. Flemington. N. J. The 
soloists were John Barnes Wells, tenor, 
and Elliot Stanton Shaw, baritone. Nor- 
man Landis was organist and choirmas- 
ter, and the choral portions were sung 
by the choir of the church. The work 
was favorably received. 


The Winners, Alice Forsyth 
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9000 IN CLEVELAND 
HEAR OUIDOOR OPERA 


“‘ Siegfried ’’ Production Unsatis- 
factory, Despite Fine Local 
Arrangements 





CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 24.—An audi- 
ence of about 9000 attended the perform- 
ance of “Siegfried” given as cut-of-door 
opera at League Park on June 22, under 
the direction of F. C. Coppicus, S. Kron- 
berg and the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
and under the local direction of Adella 
Prentiss Hughes. Cleveland conditions 
were highly satisfactory to the tour’s 
management, for the Cleveland Baseball 
Park is admirably provided with a com- 
fortable grandstand of concrete con- 
struction, the location is somewhat apart 
from the busiest streets of the city, out- 
side conditions were well regulated by 
the local management (street cars ran 
at long intervals) and there was police 
regulation of noisy street traffic. 

Notwithstanding these careful ar- 
rangements the impression remains that 
such performances are not suited to city 
conditions. Cleveland hears but little 
opera and the presence of the great Met- 
ropolitan orchestra, under its famed con- 
ductor, Arthur Bodanzky, with the re- 
markable cast of singers, which included 


Johannes Sembach, Clarence Whitehill, | 


Reiss, Goritz, Carl Braun, Schumann- 
Heink, Melanie Kurt and Frieda Hem- 
pel, gave promise of a remarkable per- 
formance. 

These hopes were realized only so far 
as the singers were concerned, and 
toward the end of the evening, when the 
evening dampness created better acous- 
tics than obtained at the beginning of 
the performance. The orchestra was 
practically lost at all times. Deep 
brasses and higher strings were heard, 
but woodwinds were practically inaudi- 
ble. Since the continuous narrative in 
a Wagner score rests altogether in the 
orchestra, this made the curious effect 
of beautiful singing which dominated 
altogether the orchestral background, an 
unusual experience in listening to Wag- 
nerian music! 

A concert by the vocal and organ pu- 
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pils of Caroline Lowe at Engineers’ Hall 
drew a large audience. A women’s quar- 
tet and a mixed quartet added variety 
to a program of solos, which had the 
accompaniment of piano or organ, with 
violin and harp obbligatos. Cadman’s 
cycle, “The Morning of the Year,” 
formed the latter part of the program. 
ALICE BRADLEY. 





JOHN T. HAND HEARD 
IN SALT LAKE RECITAL 





Tenor Discloses Attainments of Uncom- 
mon Order in Singing of Operatic 
Numbers 





John T. Hand, Tenor of Salt Lake City 


SALT LAKE ClITy, UTAH, June 16. 
—As the musical season draws to a 
close many of the Salt Lake musicians 
who have spent the last year in Eastern 
music centers are returning to their 
homes, and thus add a fresh impetus to 
activities that are so prone to drag dur- 
ing the summer. Special interest cen- 
ters upon John T. Hand, tenor, who has 
just experienced a most successful year 
with Oscar Saenger of New York, mak- 
ing a special study of Italian operas. 
Mr. Hand was heard for the first time 
since his return at a musicale given by 
Mrs. Percival O. Perkins, complimentary 
to Senor Jonas, who is spending the 
summer here. His numbers included the 
Rodolfo aria from “La Bohéme” and the 
“Celeste Aida” aria, both of which gave 
him ample scope for his musical attain- 
ments. He sang with his usual charm 
and distinction, combining poetic feeling 
with perfection in technique and unques- 
tionable taste. 

While East, under the guidance of Mr. 
Saenger, Mr. Hand made a _ complete 
study of Rodolfo in “La Boheme” and 
Rhadames in “Aida.” This summer he 
intends coaching in “Tosca” with Jonas, 
and this, together with “Rigoletto” and 
“Pagliacci,” will give him a répertoire of 
five operas in the original language. 

Mr. Hand possesses a dramatic voice 
of unusual timbre which, combined with 
his abilities as an interpreter, will sup- 
port him well in his ultimate purpose 
to enter into the operatic field. 

Mr. Hand is director of the vocal de- 
partment of the Utah Conservatory of 
Music, and it is his aim to build up a 
department which will cope with any 
in the West. Lecture courses will be 
arranged and a choral, oratorio and 
opera class will be organized. Extension 
courses will be conducted under Mr. 
Hand’s supervision. Z 


Z. A. S. 





An evening devoted to sacred works 
and songs commemorating the Shake- 
speare Tercentenary was given recently 
at Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. Those 
who participated were: Lawrence Him- 
melman, Anna McClelland, Clarence 
Naarup, Martha Smith, Bertha Miller, 
Marian Gerberich, Shannon Wright, Mil- 
dred Beil, Catherine Frederick, Mr. Rez- 
nor, Jane Belles, Elizabeth Kech and 
Richard Amy. The accompanists were 
Misses Frederick, Dunn and Gerberich, 
and Mr. Norton. The concert was under 
the direction of Anna Rosalie Bork. An- 
other interesting event at Greenville, Pa., 
was the recital by the students of the 
conservatory, Thiel College, given on 
June 13. 


Interesting programs have been given 
in Washington, D. C., by the pupils of 
Bessie N. Wild, Ednah Landvoight and 
Mrs. H. Clay Murray, as well as by the 
members of the Repertory Club and the 
High School students in closing exercises. 








INDIANAPOLIS HEARS 
OUTDOOR “‘SIEGFRIED” 


Metropolitan Stars Triumph in 
Open-Air Performance of 
Wagner Work 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 20.— With 
the performance of Wagner’s “Siegfried” 
on Saturday evening, June 17, the music 
season was brought to a close. This 
proved a most notable event. The spa- 
cious Coliseum was the scene of the 


triumph, where an eudience of 5000 as- 
sembled to hear this all-star cast and 
excellent orchestra, conducted by Arthur 
Bodanzky., 

In the title réle Johannes Sembach dis- 
tinguished himself both in voice and his- 
trionic ability, as did Albert Reiss in 
the réle of Mime. Melanie Kurt as 
Briinnhilde and Frieda ‘Hempel as the 
Waldvogel were heard here for the first 
time and in their portrayals were ver- 
itable revelations. Those completing the 
cast were Carl Braun, Otto Goritz, Clar- 
ence Whitehill and Miss Baldwin, who 
replaced Schumann-Heink. Indianapolis 
demonstrated its keen interest and grat- 
titude called forth by its being included 
in this tour. 

At the Telegraph Tea given in the 
Riley Room, Hotel Claypool, on Monday 
afternoon, June 12, a delightful musical 
program was given by Mrs. Hugh Mc- 





Gibney, Mrs. Halleen Morrell, Mrs. 
Blanche Clark. Mrs.. Jean McCormick 
and Mrs. S. K. Ruick. P. S. 





Elsa Lyons Cook Soloist with Briarcliff 
Quartet 


PHILADELPHIA, June 24.—Elsa Lyons 
Cook, the soprano of this city, who ap- 
peared as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at one of its recent 
popular concerts in the Academy 
of Music, was the special soloist 
with the Briarcliff Quartet, at 
Briarcliff Manor,’ Briarcliff Lodge, 
N. Y., on June 18, when she scored an 
emphatic success. Mrs. Cook’s numbers 
were “Forget Me Not,” Bach; “A Spring 
Morning,” Carey-Wilson; MacDowell’s 
“As the Gloaming Shadows Creep” and 
“A Maid Sings Light,” and Ward- 
Stephens’s “Summertime.” The popu- 
larity of Mrs. Cook at Briarcliff is at- 
tested by the fact that she has appeared 
there twice each season for the last five 
years. During July and August she will 
fill special engagements at Ocean City, 
N. J. Mrs. Cook is one of the leading 
artists to be under the exclusive man- 
agement of the Philadelphia Musical 
Bureau the coming season. } a 2 


Florio Pupil in Lakewood Concert 


Leonore Chanaud, a gifted young so- 
orano, pupil of M. E. Florio, the New 
York vocal instructor, appeared at a 
concert given on June 18 at Lakewood, 
N. J., under the auspices of the Con- 
vention of Jewelers of the State of New 


Jersey. The young singer was mos 
enthusiastically received and was ré¢ 
warded for her efforts with two hand 
some gifts. Miss Chanaud was _ hear 
in the ‘Ho-jo-to-ho” from “Walkiire,’ 
the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” an 
“Pierrot and Pierrette,” by Edwards 
Mr. Florio played the accompaniment 
most acceptably, and Mildred Byrns wa 
the assisting violinist. 


DUPONT HAS BALLET FETE 
ON ESTATE IN WILMINGTON 


Jacobs Orchestra and Frances Pelton- 
Jones in Matinée Concert—Fine 
Work of Dancers 


On Wednesday, June 21, a musical and 
ballet féte was given on the estate ot 
Pierre du Pont at Wilmington, Del. The 
afternoon program was given by the Or 
chestral Society of New York, under 
the leadership of Max Jacobs, and Fran- 
ces Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist. Mr. 
Jacobs conducted his men in the Pre- 
lude and Introduction to Act III from 
“Lohengrin,” the Overture to the “Mer- 
ry Wives of Windsor,” by Nicolai, and 
compositions by Tschaikowsky, German, 
MacDowell, Gounod and Halvorsen. The 
performances met with warm approval. 

Miss Pelton-Jones earned for herself 
enthusiastic recognition, her playing be- 
ing exceedingly artistic and attractive 
from all standpoints. 

In the evening a ballet was presented, 
suggested by the famous Fragonard 
tapestries and Watteau prints. In this 
there appeared Janet Jackson (who 
staged the entire performance), Ruth 
Cramer, Bessie du Pont, a cousin of Mr. 
du Pont; John Morgan, John Darby and 
twenty Russian ballet dancers. The Or- 
chestral Society, under Mr, Jacobs, also 
took part in this. The work of the 
Misses Cramer, Jackson and du Pont 
called forth much commendation. 











Sioux City Violinist Plays Own Com- 
position 


Sioux City, Iowa, June 26. — Grace 
White, violinist, who recently returned 
from a year’s study in New York, gave 
an interesting program at the public 
library, on June 20. She was received 
by a large and enthusiastic audience. 
Opal Bullard, pianist, assisted Miss 
White. Miss White displayed splendid 
technique and mastery of tone. Her 
program was well balanced and pleas- 
ing. Miss White’s own compositions, 
“Three Descriptions from Browning,” 
showed originality as well as_ skill in 
the handling of unusual effects, and 
they met with the approval of the au 
dience. 





At a vocal recital in St. George’s Hall, 
Toronto, Can., on Monday evening, June 
19, Mildred K. Walker presented the fol 
lowing pupils: Vocal—Mrs. A. T. Taylor, 
Hamilton Milligan, Mrs. P. S. Fisher, 
Ollie LeCornu, Ruby LeCornu, Vivian 
Yearsley, Miss Santon Miles, Gladys Le 
Cornu, Nellie Rodgers, Mrs. R. M. Scott, 
Hazel Mannering. Elocution—Vivian 
Harron, Florence Robertson, Lilian Kirk 
ham and Isabelle Whitlam. 
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SPIRITED 


SINGING BY UP-STATE MALE CHORUS 




















Mendelssohn Male Chorus of Johnstown and Gloversville, N. Y., Arthur F. Kibbe, Conductor, with Soloists and Accompanists for the Concert of June 5. 
Piano, Jeannette Stetson, Accompanist, and Edna L. Wetherbee, Organist. 


A CONCERT by the Mendelssohn Male 
Chorus of Johnstown and Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., under the direction of Arthur 
F. Kibbe, was given on June 5 at the 
Grand Opera House, Johnstown, N. Y. 
The chorus was assisted by Mary Clute, 
soprano, and Matthew N. Mueller, violin- 
ist. A large audience enjoyed the spirited 
singing of Mr. Kibbe’s men, who gave 
Mendelssohn’s “The Cheerful Wan- 


derer,” “Viking Song” by S. Coleridge- 
Taylor; “Mother o’ Mine,” by H. T. Bur- 
leigh; Will Marion Cook’s “Swing 
Along!”; F. Hiller’s “O World! Thou 
Art So Wondrous Fair,” Homer N. Bar- 
tlett’s “Little Indian,’ “The Elf-man,” 
by S. A. Gibson; two old Irish melodies, 
“Sacred Fire,” by Alexander Russell, 
Frank La Forge’s “I Have But Thee,” 
and Sullivan’s “The Lost Chord.” 


The splendid work of the soloists was 
a feature of the concert. Miss Clute, a 
former resident of Gloversville but now 
a New Yorker, has an excellent soprano 
voice and uses it with fine discrimina- 
tion and taste. She sang the “Balla- 
tella” from “Pagliacci,” Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria,” “That’s the World in June” by 
Spross, besides the soprano obbligato in 
the choral number, “O World! Thou Art 








Seated at 
Standing, from Left to Right, Mary Clute, Soprano Soloist; Albert W. Garrett, 
Frank Keaveney, Theodore Bishop, Homer C. Van Vliet, Louis B. Wolfe, Mr. Kibbe, Walter E. Mount, Frederick D. Saxton, Harry G. Arnold, Waiter Dixon, 
Kurt Schaeffer, J. William Inch. Seated, from Left to Right, Carl H. Ossenfort, Fred N. Lunkenheimer, Charles L. Hoffman, Austin Quigley, Walter Hogan, 
Knox Van Dusen, William J. Clements, Andrew Welch, Charles Leek, Arthur S. Hardy, John W. Argersinger and Edward A. Smith 


So Wondrous Fair.” 

Mr. Mueller, an accomplished violinist, 
played two Wieniawski numbers, Fran- 
cis Macmillen’s “Barcarolle’ and two 
Kreisler pieces. He also played the vio- 
lin obbligato in the “Ave Maria.” Both 
singer and violinist were liberally ap- 
plauded. Jeannette Stetson, pianist, and 
Edna L. Wetherbee, organist, were capa- 
ble accompanists. 





22 PERFORMANCES 


Number of Musical Events 
Reached Record Mark—High 
Quality Maintained 


BUFFALO, June 20.—The end of the 
musie season of 1915-16 was marked by 
some studio recitals of interest, and some 
highly talented singers and instrumental- 
ists were heard, pupils of Mary M. How- 
ard, Seth Clark, Henry Dunman, Ruth 
Ashley Lewis, Frances Helen Humph- 
rey, Julius Singer, Leon Trick, Nellie 
Gould, Mrs. Carbone-Valente and the 
Buffalo School of Music. Musical activ- 
ities have now ceased until fall. 

A résumé of the season shows gratify- 
ing results. The total of musical per- 
formances given figures the large num- 
ber of 122, a gain over last season of 


IN BUFFALO SEASON 


twenty-seven performances. It is a 
pleasure to record, in addition, that in 
no instance did any of these perform- 
ances touch a point of banality, and at 
least 75 per cent of them reached a high 
point of musical excellence. Six of the 
famous symphony orchestras of the coun- 
try were heard in eight performances; 
there were twelve performances of grand 
opera, four performances of a _ world- 
famed ballet, and Mrs. Mai Davis Smith’s 
eminently successful subscription series 
of six concerts. The other offerings were 
the May Festival performances under 
Philharmonic Society auspieces, three 
Guido concerts, three Orpheus concerts, 
two Clef Club concerts, two Siingerbund 
concerts, two by the Harugari-Frohsinn 
Club, eighteen concerts by the Chromatic 
Club, one chamber music concert given 
by a famous organization, appearances of 
visiting artists and the thirty free con- 
certs given by the city on alternate Sun- 
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day afternoons in Elmwood Music Hall 
and the Broadway Auditorium. 

The greatest lecal event of the season 
was the admirable performance of Verdi’s 
Manzoni Requiem, given at the Broad- 
way Auditorium by the Philharmonic 
Chorus, local soloists and a local or- 
chestra, before an audience of 9000. This 
concert was one of the city’s free series. 
To the Chromatic Club was due the two 
performances of excerpts from Bach’s 
“Christmas Oratorio” and the superb 
tableaux that illustrated the chief inci- 
dents of the text. This was also given 
by local musicians. 

The music extension work in the pub- 
lic schools and at Welcome Hall, under 
the auspices of the Chromatic Club, has 
now gone beyond a tentative period and 
has become a factor of importance. 
Eighty pupils were enrolled during the 
season, an excellent showing when it is 
considered that only a few of the schools 


have taken up the work. Great care was 
take in supervising the tuition by per- 
sons thoroughly competent in the differ- 
ent branches that were taught. The 
Chromatic Club bought eighteen violins 
for pupils who were unable to purchase 
intruments for themselves, while the tui- 
tion fees were at the nominal sum of 
twenty-five cents. This work will be car- 
ried on on still broader lines next season. 

Several concerts were given in the dif- 
ferent high schools by local musicians of 
prominence, the programs presented be 
ing in all cases made up of standard 
classics with occasional modern composi- 
tions. With such work as this growing 
from season to season in satisfactory 
proportions, it is easy to prophesy that 
there will be a corresponding uplift in 
musical taste and appreciation among 
the students of the city that will stand 
for permanency and stability. 

Y. H. H. 














Letter Written by Paganini 
Unearthed in Italian Town 














REGGIO EMILIA, ITALY, June 13. 
There has been unearthed here a box in 
which was found an autographed letter 
of Paganini, the violinist. ‘The letter, 
which is well preserved and quite legible, 
is, in translation, as follows: 

“The young virtuoso, Signor Martin, 
who plays the violin with much skill, I 
am sending to you to the end that he may 
be encouraged to make the journey to 
Rome and Naples. And if you will be 
good enough to make the journey with 
him, it may be possible for him to iden- 
tify himself with the great academies. 
Knowing the ability of this young man, 
it is not necessary for me to sing his 
praises to you. I hope very soon to have 
the pleasure of seeing you again. Mean- 
while, I ask you to accept my compli- 
ments and believe me to be 

“Your most affectionate, 
“PAGANINI. 

“Livorno, July 25, 1827.” 

It was discovered that the letter be- 
longed to none other than the military 
music director stationed here, Maestro 
Filippa di Pesaro, to whom it has been 
restored. Paganini undoubtedly referred 








in the letter to the young Giacomo Fil- 
ippa, who, in fact, was a pupil of Paga- 
nini and brother of the Chevalier Giu 
seppe Filippa, who was the much ap 
plauded trombonist of the renowned 
Rossini Musical Lyceum of Pesaro. 
Martini, to whom the letter is directed, 
was the famous tenor. Maestro Filippa 
intends to donate the letter to some mu- 
Elsa 


sical institution. 
Lyons COOK 
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HOW “MUSICAL AMERICA” AIDS SINGER 





Grace Brune-Marcusson Has 
Made Extensive Booking with- 
out Manager to Help Her 


HICAGO, June 21.—Through her own 
enterprise, with the aid of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, Grace Brune-Marcusson, Chi- 
cago soprano, has made herself one of 
the most popular concert singers of the 
South and West. She has booked an 
extensive tour for next season in concert 
and oratorio, and she recently returned 
from a tour of the Southern States, 
where she sang a large number of re- 
turn concerts. 

“How is it that you have so many en- 
gagements when you have no manager 
to look out for your interests, while many 
singers with managers can get but few 
bookings?” I asked. 

“It is simple enough,” she replied. “I 
advertised in MUSICAL AMERICA because, 
of course, a singer must keep her name 
before the public. And then [ carefully 
watched the musical news and copied the 
names of the various clubs throughout 
the country under whose auspices con- 
certs were given. These clubs I circular- 
ized. One letter can bring an engage- 
ment very seldom, unless the singer is 
known as one of the world’s leaders, but 
two, three or sometimes four letters 
often bear results. I doubt if any 
amount of circularizing would help much, 
however, without proper advertising in 
the recognized organs of publicity.” 

“How did you come to choose Mvu- 
SICAL AMERICA as your advertising me- 
dium?” 
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Grace Brune-Marcusson, Popular Chi- 
cago Soprano 


“Everywhere I go I find MUSICAL 
AMERICA in the homes,” she answered. 
“All through the Southern States, which 
I have toured several times filling con- 
cert dates and return engagements, I 
found MusicaAL AMERICA even where the 
other musical papers were lacking. It 


was while I was in the West that I de- 
cided it was necessary to advertise. Mvu- 
SICAL AMERICA greeted me everywhere in 
the homes of the musical people, so nat- 
urally I chose it in preference to all 
others.” 

In little towns near the swamps of 
Florida Mme. Brune-Marcusson found 
the paper and in Yerginton, Nev., where 
the gallery was filled with Piute Indians, 
and where men shot off revolvers in the 
street after the concert, everywhere 
among the musical people she found Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, often to the exclusion 
of all other magazines. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Regimental Band Discharged for Refus- 
ing to “Go to War” 


PHILADELPHIA, June 24.—There is a 
good deal of talk among local musicians 
and others at present about the “dishon- 
orable discharge” of Kendle’s First Regi- 
ment Band, connected with the First In- 
fantry, N. G. P., which has been put out 
of commission because members of the 
organization took steps to he relieved 
from service during the present Mexican 
crisis. Director Kendle defends his men 
on the plea that they had important en- 
gagements to fill during the Advertising 
Men’s convention, to be held here next 
week, but this excuse has not been ac- 
cepted. Three members of the band, who 
reported for duty, have had their dis- 
charges suspended, but the others, it is 
said, face a court martial and possible 
punishment for “desertion.” A. L. T. 





WOULD APPLY RABINOFF IDEA 
TO OPERA-GIVING IN ENGLAND 





From the London Daily Telegraph 


66 PERA of the Future’: A Record 

and an Idea. The idea is 
contained in a small brochure _is- 
sued by Max Rabinoff, the enterpris- 
ing manager of the Boston Opera 
and Ballet Russe tour. He has come 
to the conclusion that he has _ re- 
solved one of the riddles of the musical 
universe by instituting this combination, 
and as his idea might conceivably be put 
into practice here, it seems to me to be 
worth consideration. For here, too, “a 
good many people have been looking for- 
ward for a good many years toward the 
attainment of a practicable state of grand 
opera affairs.” Further, Mr. Rabinoff, 
like our own Sir Thomas Beecham, the 
success of whose introduction of opera on 
the highest scale to Manchester is un- 
paralleled, has come to the conclusion 
that there is among Anglo-Saxons a gen- 
uine and large demand for grand opera 
and ballet, provided only that the per- 
formance, scenery, etc., are sufficiently 
good. But what Mr. Rabinoff did is what, 
so far as I know, has never yet been tried 
on an adequate scale, at any rate, here. 
He says that “out of the triumph, made 
possible largely through the co-operation 
of the various local grand opera commit- 
tees, there has come a new order of 
things, which means annual enjoyment of 
grand opera for the future.” 

It seems to me that herein lies a capi- 
tal idea for the furtherance of operatic 
enterprises on the high scale throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, when 
the war is a thing of the past. If there 
is any truth in the oft-repeated statement 
that there does exist here a large public 
for opera, if only that opera is adequately 
mounted and performed, it were just as 
well, surely, to make as ready as exist- 
ing circumstances will permit to take our 
rightful place in the scheme of things 
when the grand opportunity arrives. As 
1 understand the Rabinoff brochure, he 
began his operatic campaign by appealing 
to the various towns and cities he pro- 
posed to visit to form strong committees 
to look after the local interest in opera, 
to prepare the ground, as it were, for 
him and his company, or rather com- 
panies. By these means all was known 
about him, his organization, his singers, 
his dancers, indeed, everything that was 
his, ere yet he had so much as set foot in 
the various towns. 

It was merely a case of taking the 
mountain to Mahomet instead of revers- 





ing the process! Now, if that can be 
accomplished with real success in the 
United States, what is to prevent a sim- 
ilar undertaking here? On the face of it 
there is a public in the North, for, as has 
already been announced, the Beecham 
season in Manchester, which was orig- 
inally arranged to last a month, has been 
prolonged for at least another week, ow- 
ing to the genuine success that has ac- 
companied the performances. 


The “Idea” Complete 


If this is possible in Manchester, why 
not elsewhere, in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and so on? One outcome of the Rabinoff 
idea is that, owing to the support he re- 
ceived from all parts of the States, he 
has been enabled to amalgamate the two 
companies aforesaid under the high- 
sounding title of Boston National Grand 
Opera Company, which in taking on the 
title of National has taken on also the 
obligations implied; for he has pledged 
this “national institution” to give in as 


opera which the foremost centres of t} 
world are accustomed to having.” 
grand committee has been formed, callin - 
itself the National Committee. This bod 
consists of one member from each loc: 
grand opera committee, and its duti 
will be to act in an advisory way. Inc 
dentally Mr. Rabinoff will produce ne» 
season opera in Russian (with Russia 
mise-en-scéne and a Russian stage d: 
rector), French, Italian, and, to repr 
sent English opera, Joseph Holbrooke’ 
“The Enchanted Garden.” 

Is there not something in this ide 
which might possibly be utilized ove 
here? It is quite possible, and, indee 
likely, I imagine, that Sir Thoma 
Beecham, upon whom we have right! 
come to rely for enterprise in such mat 
ters, has a positive dislike for committee 
of more than one member, namely, him 
self. He has, of course, immense exper: 
ence and knowledge of operatic work i 
all its branches, so that he might regar. 
committees here and there as somethin; 
more of a nuisance than a help. But al 
the same I see no reason why local com 
mittees might not be of very great servic: 
in preparing the ground. If something 
of the kind were to be attempted, th: 
ancient idea of a national opera migh' 
materialize. In circumstances which ex 
isted before the war, when the air wa 
constantly charged with notions as t 
how to found a national opera, the pro 
vincial musicians were up in arms at onc 
at the bare mention of the subject of na 
tional opera having its being in London 
Now the Rabinovian idea, if put into exe 
cution here, would get rid of this obstacle, 
because the national opera would be peri 
patetic. 

If such a scheme can be carried out i: 
America, why not here also? There ca: 
not be any insuperable difficulty, for, 
though it is many years since I was las! 
in the United States, I do not suppos: 
that the musical conditions or taste are 
widely different there from here, save an 
except perhaps in New York. 





Melanie Kurt and Carl Braun Sing for 
Ohio National Guard 


CLEVELAND, June 24.—Melanie Kurt 
and Carl Braun paid a visit to the camp 
of the Fifth Regiment, Ohio Nationa 
Guard, Friday afternoon, the occasio: 
being a concert arranged for the soldiers 
by the Cleveland Plain Dealer. In ad 
dition to leading the soldiers in singing 
“America,” each of the Metropolitan 
stars made a special contribution to the 
program, Mme. Kurt singing Brahms’s 
“Ewige Liebe” and “Der Schmied” and 
Carl Braun two songs by Schumann 
“Many understood the German words,” 
said Melanie Kurt, “as I could tell by 
their faces, but even those who did no! 
felt the music I am sure. Ah, there are 
soldiers everywhere. I have sung fo: 
them in Berlin, and many, many of then 





many cities as possible the sort of “grand are dead now.” A. B. 
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+¢TT has been a full season,” remarked 

Rudolph Ganz, the distinguished 
composer, pianist and teacher, in the 
course Of a recent conversation. “Al- 
though filling occasional concert engage- 
ments, this has been my ‘teaching year,’ 
and I have given a great many lessons, 
both privately and at the Institute of 
Musical Art. Next season will be a 


‘concert year,’ as I shall be on tour a 
vood part of the time.” 

Besides teaching, piaying and com- 
posing, Mr. Ganz has taken up a nev 
line of activity, in which he is greatly 
interested. He has signed a five-year 
contract with the Pathé Phonograph 
Company, and will make a complete set 
of records for it. 

“The idea. is of genuine educational 
value,” said the artist. “I feel the ac- 
complishment of it will have wide in- 
fluence among young students and teach- 
ers who live at a distance from musical 
centers. The records of the ‘Educational 
Series,’ as they will be called, will em- 
brace much of standard playing and 
teaching literature. There will be the 
complete set of Bach’s Two and Three 
Part Inventions. Students play a few 
of these, but are not familiar with them 
all, as a rule. Now they will have each 
set entire. It is my intention to inc!ude 
ome Preludes and Fugues from the 
‘Well Tempered Clavichord,’ some of the 
seethoven Sonatas and a few of the 
Mende'ssohn ‘Songs Without Words,’ 
that is to say, the representative ones, 
like the Duetto,, Hunting, Spinning and 
Spring Songs. Of course, we will have 
some Chopin, Schumann and Liszt. I 
shall also include some of the Cramer 
and Clementi Etudes, for I use them in 
my teaching and recommend them to 
tudents and teachers. 

“By means of the phonograph I can 
vive the idea of tempo, nuance and in- 
terpretation, but cannot convey the idea 
of the piano tone quality, for that is not 
possible on the phonograph. 


Explanatory Bocklets 

“For each composition played I shall 
prepare a little pamphlet, explaining how 
the piece is to be studied, with rules for 
practice and so on. In this way the 
work will be truly educational. 

“You can see that all this is taking 
much of my time at present. Not only 
must the music be prepared and played 
but edited and corrected afterward. The 


Pathé people think I am very business- 
like, for I am ready to begin my work 
as early as half-past nine in the morn- 
ing. It does not always work out well. 
The other day I was pleased with the 
playing, all seemed to go satisfactorily; 
but alas, through some little defect in 
the wax, the work had to be all done 
over again.” 

“Do you think there will be a demand 
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Pianist 


for the whole set of the Bach Inven- 
tions?” I asked. 


Improved Tastes 


“IT have not doubt of it. I find the 
taste of students and players in this 
country has changed greatly during the 
last fifteen years. Pupils who come to 
me now do not expect to be fed on the 
Liszt Rhapsodies and brilliant composi- 
tions of that caliber. They seem anxious 
to study more serious music, especially 


Bach. They say: ‘If you approve, Mr. 
Ganz, we should like to work on Bach, 
Beethoven, Schumann and then some 
modern compositions.’ Which proves 
they really desire to study the best. 
“Another piece of work I have on 
hand is the editing of the entire set of 
Beethoven’s Sonatas, for piano and vio- 
lin. This is to be done in conjunction 
with Leopold Auer, who will edit the vio- 
lin parts. He has already completed his 
share of the work. I shall phrase and 
finger the piano parts. In the matter 
of fingering I prefer simplicity—not to 
make the passage more difficult by con- 
stantly shifting fingers, but easier, by 
simpler means. Some of my fingerings 
may surprise you; they may seem to 
revert to the older and more classic 
ways, but I feel the performer will gain 
by it. 
Moe] shall also perform the same service 
for the Brahms Sonatas in connection 
with Theodore Spiering. These works 
will be issued by Carl Fischer.” 


American Compositions 


“Do you intend to place any composi- 
tions by American composers on your 
programs for next season?” 

“Yes; for one thing I shall play the 
MacDowell ‘Eroica.’ I like the ‘Tragica’ 
just as well, but the ‘Eroica’ is not heard 
so often. The art of composition is be- 
ing assiduously cultivated in America; 
your composers are doing some excellent 
work. As you know, I am always on 
the lookout for new things. I came to 
this country in 1900. And the very next 
season, in 1901, at one of my recitals, I 
placed several pieces by American com- 
posers on the program. Among them 
were Sherwood’s ‘Exhilaration’ and two 
pieces by MacDowell. I was_ looking 
over some compositions the other day 
which a young composer, Charles Griffes 
by name, had brought me. I found them 
both interesting and beautiful. He goes 
his own way, though in style and work- 
manship his pieces are somewhat along 
the lines of Schénberg and Ravel. I 
showed them to Paderewski, who was 
much pleased with them.” 

“And so the most of next season you 
will be on tour; is it not a pleasant pros- 
pect?” I asked. 

“Well, yes, I do look forward with 
pleasure to the work, though [ certainly 
do not enjoy the constant traveling. A 
great many concerts and recitals are a!- 
ready booked and others are pending. I 
shall have another busy season.” 





POVLA FRISCH’S DEPARTURE 


Singer Sails for French Visit—Plans of 
Pease Artists 


Mme. Povla- Frisch, soprano, sailed 
Saturday, June 24, on the Lafayette for 
l'rance, where she will spend the sum- 
mer preparing programs for her tour of 
the United States next season. Mme. 
'risch is under the exclusive manage- 
ment of Florence L. Pease and many con- 
cert engagements have already been 
booked for her for the season of 1916-17. 

Some of the Pease artists who will re- 
main in this country for the summer are 
Oscar Seagle, who is conducting a large 

cal class at his camp at Schroon Lake 

the Adirondacks; Lucy Gates, who, 
vith her own opera company, has been 
inging to sold out houses in Utah; Wini- 
‘red Christie, at present just beginning 
1 series of pianoforte recitals on the 
Pacific Coast; Charles Cooper, to appear 


aS pianist in twelve concerts to be given 


n the Catskills and also to be at work 
n that vicinity on his programs for next 
season; Esther Dale, the popular New 
ngland soprano, spending the summer 
it Townshend, Vt., and Jean Verd, who 
s to be at Redding Ridge, Conn., pre- 


paring not only programs for his own 
recitals but also those in which he will 
appear as accompanist for Mme. Povla 
Frisch and Pablo Casals. Another Pease 
artists who will have a busy vacation 
time here is the American violinist, Rod- 
erick White. He is now in Michigan fill- 
ing several engagements there with mu- 
sical clubs during this month. 


NEW MASS SUNG 


Pittsburgh Bandmaster’s Composition 
Given Interesting Performance 


PITTSBURGH, June 26.—An event of in- 
terest, because of the popularity of John 
S. Duss, the veteran bandmaster, was 
the performance last week of a mass by 
him dedicated to St. Veronica Catholic 
Church at Ambridge, Pa., Mr. Duss con- 
ducting. This was preceded by a pro- 
gram of the works of Mr. Duss and of 
Ethelbert Nevin, presented by the choir 
of St. Veronica’s congregation, aug- 
mented to forty voices, with George H. 
Foster at the organ, assisted by a group 
of instrumentalists from Pittsburgh and 
a number of soloists. 

Delegations attended from this city, 
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Sewickley and Beaver. The mass began 
with the “Kyrie” and continued through 
the “Christe Eleison” to the “Gloria in 
Excelsis,” the music being accorded in- 
terested attention. The Rev. J. S. Mar- 
tin spoke between the two parts of the 
program on “Appreciation of Music.” 
The soprano parts of the work, in 
most part, were sung by Vera Duss, the 
composer’s daughter, and the other solo- 
ists included Dorothy Foster and Jo- 
sephine Bayer, sopranos; Edna McCor- 
mick and Mrs. Ryan, contraltos; Henry 
Koster and George Reed, tenors, and 
George Gilbert and E. Selway, bassos. 
Among the most prominent recitals 
during the week were those of Zoe Fulton 
at the Carnegie Institute Lecture Hall; 
C. S. Nielsen at the Conservatory of Mu- 
sic and of Reese R. Reese’s pupils at the 
William’ Penn Hotel. The Brighton 
Choral Society gave a musicale last 
week, among the offerings being “The 
Song of the Vikings,” “Soldiers’ Chorus,” 
“The Heavens are Telling’ and others. 
E. C. S. 





UTICA CLUB MAKES PLANS 


Will Celebrate Tenth Anniversary— 
Membership Raised 


Utica, N. Y., June 26.—The growth 
of the B Sharp Musical Club of Utica 
has merited the attention of music-lovers 
here and elsewhere. This will be the 
tenth year since the reorganization, when 
there were but 150 associate members. 
So that the club might extend its scope 
it was decided to increase the member- 
ship to 1000 associate members. Without 
any effort that number has been early 
reached, and at an important business 
meeting held recently at the home of 


Gertrude Curran, it was decided to raise 
the number again, to 1200. 

Beside the regular seven afternoon 
concerts of the club this year, it was de- 
cided to give two evening concerts at the 
Academy auditorium. Permission for 
this was granted by the School Board 
There will be the three chamber music 
recitals and also one by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra in May. This or- 
chestral concert will mark the close of 
the anniversary year, and following the 
concert the members of the club will 
hold a reception. The active member- 
ship is still limited to eighty-five mem- 
bers, who give the club programs and 
transact the business of the organiza- 
tion. 

The first concert in November will be 
by Anna Case and Theo Karl. The next 
will be by Percy Grainger. The appear- 
ance of George Barrére, the flautist, and 
his little orchestra is looked forward to 
with interest. The last concert will be 
that of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 





MAY PETERSON’S MUSICALE 


Soprano Sings for Summer Colony at 
Seabright, N. J. 


May Peterson, the American prima 
donna, was the principal artist at a mu- 
sicale given at Seabright, N. J., on Fri- 
day, June 16. Miss Peterson was enter- 
tained by Mrs. John Jay Knox at her 
home there for the week-end. After the 
concert a luncheon was given in her 
honor at the home of Mrs. Ida Barrows, 
which was attended by leading members 
of the Seabright colony, including Mrs. 
John Jay Knox, Mrs. William Barbour, 
Mrs. Henry Borden, Mrs. Irving Knox, 
Mrs. Thomas Clark and Mrs. Herbert 
Straus. Among the guests at a tea given 
for Miss Peterson by Mrs. Renil Kimball 
were Mrs. Irene Stoddard and Yvonne de 
Tréville. 

Edouard Deru was the violinist on the 
program with Miss Peterson and Francis 
Moore was her accompanist. Among the 
numbers sang by Miss Peterson were 
“L’Absence,” by Berlioz; “Depuis le 
jour” (“Louise”), by Charpentier, and 
as an encore, by request, “The Lass with 
a Delicate Air,” with her own accom- 
paniment. 

Plan Society for Giving Operatic Music 
in York, Pa. 


YorK, Pa., June 24.—Prominent solo- 
ists of this city participated in a musical 
program last Wednesday evening at the 
home of Mrs. Harry Read, with the pur- 
pose to form a society in this city for 
the performance of operatic music. Mrs. 
James Maxwell Rogers was in charge of 
the evening’s program. In excerpts from 
“Tl Trovatore” the following was the cast 
of characters: Leonora, Lillian Ring; 
Azucena, Mrs. Ellis Smyser Lewis; Man- 
rwo, George T. Hanning and William H. 
Eckenrode; Conte di Luna, Douglas 
Read. The following took part in the 
evening’s program: 

Mrs Ellis Smyser Lewis, Lillian Ring, 
Blanche Oberdick, Mrs. Louise Smith, Eleanot 
Hetrick, George T. Hanning, William H. Kek- 
enrode, Douglas Read, Mary Haines Taylor, 


Henrietta Owen Wiest, Annie Anstadt, 
Frances Greenwalt, Harold Jackson Bartz 
G. A. Q. 





Pasquale Amato will be the first at- 
traction in the Central Concert Com- 
pany’s course in Detroit. Half the seats 
in the large Arcadia auditorium have al 
ready been sold out for this concert. 
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By Dr. P. J. GRANT 


POPULAR OPERA VIA “THE MOVIES” 


Widespread Vogue of the Motion Picture Creates a Demand for the Sound of the Human 
Voice—Do the “Carmen” Pictures Arouse a Public Interest in Bizet’s Opera?—The 
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+ eee you think opera of the grand 

style has a future in these great 
and only United States? That the peo- 
ple here will come to like it just as much 
as they do in France or Germany or 
Austria? You think it will become a 
great national and intellectual recrea- 
tion; that it will be possible to make a 
success of a municipal opera in, say Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago? And your 
reason?” 

“The last and most seemingly improb- 
able of all reasons—the one reason that 
will raise a howl of ridicule. In fact, 
it is such an improbable and ridiculous 
one that I am afraid to give it! I will 
give you three guesses. But what’s the 
use—you would never guess it, so I 
might as well speak out—the movies.” 


“What! the movies? Say, Axel, my 
poor friend, have you seen your doctor 
lately?” 

“Why should I see him?” 

“Well, your head, you know—I am 
afraid it is losing its intellectual sym- 
metry. However, go on; I am listen- 
ing.” 

Swell, not so many years ago the 
legitimate theaters were about to close 
up shop and their proprietors had seri- 
ous thoughts of notifying the charity 
authorities that they might soon seek 
their hospitality. The movies had made 
a drive-in force through their center 
and were threatening to crumple up both 
wings. Those were days of peril and 
anxiety for the legitimate. Theater 
after theater capitulated and the movies 
moved in. On the Rialto Enylish-made 
clothes and Paris costumes were put 
away—needless to say where—and hand- 
me-downs took their place; when lo and 
behold a strange thing happened—one of 
the strangest things in the history of 
the spoken drama! The closed theaters 
opened up, not only opened, but new 
ones were built as well. The colored hall 
boys had more gifts of hand-me-downs 
than they knew what to do with. The 
English clothes and the Paris costumes 
sought the sunlight once again. Solve 
me the riddle! The Human Voice! The 
sound of it is essential to our happiness. 
In its place try to impose the gestures 
of the deaf and dumb and the written 
explanation and see what happens. 
Would we submit? Not for an instant. 
What are the movies, after all, but plays 
staged by deaf and dumb actors just as 
pitiful in their enforced affliction as the 
inhabitants of a deaf and dumb asylum. 
The Human Voice: nothing can take its 
place. We can find no artificial substi- 
tute for it. It is such a commonplace, 
such a trite thing to say that it is the 
voice which has placed us at such an 
immeasurable distance from and such an 
immeasurable height above the rest of 
creation. Whatever emotion finds birth 
in the soul finds utterance through its 
instrumentality. The powers of gesture 
are limited; the powers of speech are 
the nth power. It is not one instrument 
but a thousand. 

“Love is not expressed as we would 
express hate. The sympathy of the eye 
is weak until words come to its assist- 
ance. The face may express agony, but 
only words can reveal the hell through 
which we are passing. Hands may 
plead, but the agony which the human 
voice alone can express completes the 
conquest of our pity. 


No Compensation for Silence 


“The moving picture may give us a 
thousand scenes which would be impos- 
sible on the legitimate stage, but they 
can offer us no compensation commen- 
surate with the loss of the thousand 
varying sounds of the human voice. We 
do not go to see, but to hear a Herbert 
Tree, a Farrar, a Sothern, a Melba. For 
the sincere and intelligent lover of dra- 
matic and vocal art, these artists would 
prove just as great an attraction—per- 
haps greater—without scenery, as with 
it; we could concentrate our minds more 
on the artistic treat presented. Concert 
singers declare that their art is a higher 
and more difficult one than that of the 
operatic artist. Why? Because of the 
attention of the audience is more con- 
centrated; the function of hearing is not 





interfered with by the function of sight. 
Costumes and scenery are absent and 
hence the mind can give its undivided 
attention to hearing the artist and its 
judgment is more strict. 

“T sincerely believe that if we could 
do away with scenery in the serious 
drama, that art would improve immense- 
ly. Too often gorgeous costumes and 
scenery are merely veils to hide bad act- 
ing, but they never succeed, they are 
as a rule too transparent. In the days 
of Shakespeare scenery and costumes 
were unknown (the same is also true of 
the Greek drama), yet the English dra- 
matic art reached its highest achieve- 
ment without these things. The Greek 
tragedies depending solely on the human 
voice for their emotional effects were in- 
finitely superior to anything which we 
can produce to-day. Would I be going 
too far in saying that the decline of 
dramatic art dates from the introduc- 
tion of scenery? We can subconsciously 
visualize scenery, but nothing can make 
up for the dramatic defects of the human 
voice. 

“To-day, when I hear Tree I listen 
with closed eyes that my ear may miss 
none of those perfect tones. ‘To-day you 
can recall the voices of the de Reszkes, 
Melba, Lehman, Scotti, Calvé, Malten, 
Nordica, Eames. It would be quite a 
difficult task to set your memory to re- 
call the stage settings in which they ap- 
peared; ergo, the. human voice is the 
thing—the be-all and the end-all of dra- 


matic and operatic art; the rest are 
merely incidentals which we could train 
ourselves in a great measure to do with- 
out to the vast improvement of both of 
these arts.” 

“Then you would do away with scen- 
ery and costumes?” 

“Well, not entirely, but I would plead 
for a greater simplicity. The street 
clothes of to-day are hideous and com- 
plicated. I could never imagine a Greek 
god or a Wagner hero appearing in 
them, but I can imagine the ‘Dusk of 
the Gods’ without scenery and its being 
vastly improved by it, too. I have seen 
Wagner scenery both here and in Ger- 
many that would make an artistic soul 
writhe in agony! How much better a 
plain green curtain would have been 
back of the stage. It does not heighten 
the artistic effect to see the moon try 
to tango or the rainbow held up by very 
visible wires or a dragon made out of a 
sofa, as I saw it at the Royal Opera at 
Dresden some years ago. Such things 
invite ridicule. 

“But to get back to the movies and 
their effect on opera. As we have seen, 
the first great defect of the moving pic- 
ture is the absence of the human voice, 
that lack is reacting in favor of the 
spoken drama; it will also react in favor 
of opera.. Don’t you think that quite a 
large proportion of the million or two 
who have seen ‘Carmen’ on the screen 
will not be satisfied with that, but will 
want to hear the opera also? And what 


better advertisement could you have for 
grand opera than ‘Carmen?’ Thousands 
of those who went to hear Farrar as 
Carmen had never been inside of an 
opera house before; they had seen her 
on the screen and—well, human curi- 
osity is a wonderful thing! Just get it 
aroused and you can lead it anywhere 
and make it perform all kinds of tricks 
—and there you have the other reason 
why the movies are helping the dramatic 
art and will in time help opera—Hu- 
man Curiosity!’ 

“We have a population of nearly a 
hundred million. What proportion of 
these visit the moving picture theater 
in one week? It must be quite large! | 
do not know the exact figures, but when 
you consider that we have a moving pic- 
ture theater on nearly every street cor- 
ner in the land, it would be no exaggera- 
tion to place it at 5,000,000 a week. Of 
these 5,000,000 probably one-half have 
never heard the spoken drama. We are 
all more or less ‘movie fans’; great num- 
bers of us have grown tired of them, 
but we lack the courage to quit in spite 
of the dead sameness, the poverty of 
ideas displayed in most of the plays. The 
dramatic and musical arts are central- 
ized; the movie shows are scattered all 
over. A man, tired with a hard day’s 
work, lacks the courage to face the dou- 
ble journey consuming from cne to one 
and a half hours’ time. 

“Carnegie and Afolian Halls are a long 
way off; the movie show is at my door; 
I should love to hear the Philharmonic, 
but that means late hours, and I can go 
to the movie show when I please and 
leave when I please, if only they would 
give me decent music!’ 

“Dramatic and musical art must take 
example and scatter themselves more; 
in every city there are thousands who re- 
frain from attending theaters, operas 
and concerts just for the reason that the 
pleasure is spoiled by the labor entailed 
and the loss of precious hours of much 
needed sleep. 





[Continued on page 37] 
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MILDRED DILLING, Harpist 
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VLADIMIR DUBINSKY, ’Cellist 


ENGAGEMENTS—INSTRUCTION 
Residence-Studio: 547 W. 147th St. 
Tel. 3970 Audubon New York 





WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing e 


| Address 292 W, 92nd Street 


New York 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 





JOSEPH A. FARRELL, Basso Cantante 


Oratorio, Recital, Vocal Instruction, Associate Pro- 


| fessor of Voice, School of Fine Arts, 


University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 





NICHOLAS GARAGUSI, Violinist 


Available for Concerts 
Marlborough Blenheim, Atlantic City, N. J. 


HARRY GILBERT, Accompanist 


60 West 49th Street, New York 
Telephone, Bryant 6333. 
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Publishers: H. W. Gray Co., New York 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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CARL M, ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 
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Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 


LAZAR S, SAMOILOFF 


BEL CANTO STUDIOS. Method of Teaching in 
dorsed by RUFFO, SAMMARCO, DIDUR and others 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
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Testimonials from Emil Sauer and 
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[Continued from page 36] 


“If Belasco were to take the ‘Boomer- 
ang’ or Stransky the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra to either the Hamilton or the 
Audubon Theaters and charge reason- 
able prices, don’t you think they would 
have a financial success? Or if Julia 
Culp or John McCormack were to ar- 
range for a concert at either of these 
houses, I have not the least doubt that 
they would feel pleased at the result. 
Of course, there is that old time-worn 
argument that an artist loses prestige 
and dignity by appearing at a vaudeville 
house. Prejudice dies hard. We are not 
all low-brows who make up the audiences 
in such places. A great proportion of 
us are intelligent people with a sincere 
love of music. While we make no pose 
1bout it, our love of art is just as sin- 
ere as of those who make art their 
cult. Nothing can rob true art of either 
its prestige or its dignity. It remains 
art whether you exhibit it in a barn or 
a palace; it glorifies the barn more than 
it glorifies the palace. 


Sunday Afterncon Concerts 


“T don’t believe it is necessary to go 
to the plutocrats for money for music 
for the people. Why could not a num- 
ber of moving picture proprietors be in- 
duced to give Sunday afternoon concerts 
of artistic merit in their theaters? Peo- 
ple who really love music, even though 
they are in humble circumstances, will 
not object to paying the small charge 
asked. Music paid for by the million- 
aire, no matter how sincere the million- 
aire may be, is still charity, and the 
honest poor object to charity in any form. 

“Tf the Music League were to approach 
these gentlemen, for instance: Mr. 
Rolfe, who controls the Strand Theater 
here, and the Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn, Mr. Kingston, who manages 
the interests of the Fox people and Mr. 
Moss of the Moss Theaters, I feel sure 
an understanding could be brought about 
which would mean much for the future 
of good music. The Music League has 
at its command a number of talented 
young artists who would be glad to offer 
their services for a small fee; and again 
there is quite a number of amateur, but 
really good choruses who would be only 
too glad to volunteer their services. 

“The moving picture has been a won- 
derful social uplift; it has given the 
American working man what has been so 
long denied him—a clean form of amuse- 
ment at a price within his means. For 
the young man it has taken the place of 
the noisy and crime-breeding saloon and 
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the street corner. It has awakened a 
wide-spread interest in dramatic art. 
The better houses are giving us really 
good music and the others will be forced 
to follow where they have led. 

“You remember that most interesting 
talk we had with that intelligent young 
soldier of Company B, Twenty-second En- 
gineers? Though not a musician profes- 
sionally, he was one in the highest sense 
of the word—a sincere lover of good mu- 
sic. You recall what he said: ‘The 
trouble with the musical people is this: 
They give us too much music that is 
above our understanding and when we 
do not respond they accuse us of having 
a depraved musical taste. We have not 
been educated up to their high stand- 
ards—that is, our misfortune and in a 


great measure their fault. They are 
talking to us in a strange language and 
they are impatient if we do not under- 
stand; they call us stupid, when the 
stupid ones are really themselves. We 
care only for ragtime, they say when in 
reality we don’t. We take it because it 
has been forced on us and because noth- 
ing better has been offered to us—I mean 
by that, nothing better which was within 
our musical understanding. Because I 
have not been educated up to the music 
of Wagner, Strauss, Schoenberg and 
others, why should I be left to flounder 
in the soul-sickening stuff called rag- 
time? I heard the “Ho-jo-to-ho” from 
the “Walkiire” once and I thought the 
singer had suddenly gone crazy; then 





one of my comrades, a professional mu- 
sician explained it to me and now I re- 
gard it is one of the seven wonders of 
music. 

“*T went to hear a Metropolitan basso 
sing. He thundered and bellowed at me 
in four different languages, but he left 
out the good old American language. I 
did not know whether he was praying or 
just swearing. Certainly no man makes 
love in that tone of voice. As I came 
away I said to myself, “Never again!” 
Call me a low-brow and I smile. If 
that’s music, he’s welcome to it, but not 
for me!’ 

“But to get back—I feel as if the 
movies are fast paving the way for those 
two most desirable things, the municipal 
theater and the municipal opera house. 
We cannot deny that there has been a 
great awakening of interest in both mu- 
sic and dramatic arts. Credit where 
credit is due, and I think a great share 
of it should go to the movies.” 
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Victor Lichtenstein Has Been 
Associated with the Introduc- 
tion of Numerous Important 
Novelties in the West—A 
Violinist Active in Divers 


Fields 


OVELTIES in chamber music are 
usually introduced to us by the 
Kneisels, the Zoellners or the ¥lonzaleys, 
but occasionally we learn that a work 
played by them “for the first time in 
America” has been given previously by 
an organization just as ambitious, but 
further removed from the publicity that 
attends a performance in New York. A 
case in point is Schénberg’s “Verklarte 
Nacht,” given by the Kneisels in 1915, 
but played a year earlier at a festival 


of chamber music in St. Louis, under the 
direction of Victor Lichtenstein, a violin- 
ist, who has been associated with the in- 
troduction of new works in the West. 

As conductor of the Young People’s 
String Orchestra (which is composed of 
Mr. Lichtenstein’s advanced pupils, lead- 
ing string members of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra and a solo organist, 
flautist and pianist) Mr. Lichtenstein 
has helped to spread the knowledge of 
orchestral masterpieces. This orchestra 
has introduced a number of worthy nov- 
elties to the West, notably the Vivaldi 
Concerto for four solo violins and string 
orchestra, the Thieriot Concerto for three 
solo violins and orchestra, beside numer- 
ous morceaux de genre, by Fetras, Sin- 
igaglia (“Piedmontese Dances”) and 
others. 

In 1914 Mr. Lichtenstein gave a series 
of five lectures on the instruments of the 
orchestra and the development of the 
symphony to audiences of nearly 2000 at 
the Soldan High School in St. Louis. 
The musical illustrations were played by 
the entire St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra, under Mr. Zach. Every year Mr. 
Lichtenstein gives a series of informal 
talks for amateurs on musical apprecia- 
tion, these talks covering a wide range 
of subjects. He has also lectured on 
the symphony programs of the regular 
season. 

Mr. Lichtenstein has also been prom- 
inently associated with the American 
Guild of Violinists, an organization 
founded in Chicago in 1910 by Bernard 
Listemann and other leading violinists. 
He was national vice-president, national 
secretary and national president and ar- 
ranged three interesting conventions and 
festivals of chamber music in 1912-13-14. 
His own quartet, assisted by Mrs. Still- 
man-Kelley, performed Mr. Stillman- 
Kelley’s piano quintet in 1913 at the St. 
Louis convention. 

Mr. Lichtenstein was born in St. Louis, 
where he studied the violin under ex- 
cellent teachers; in 1894 he went to Eu- 
rope and entered the Royal Conservatory 
of Music at Leipsic and played first vio- 
lin in the Gewandhaus Orchestra, under 
Arthur Nikisch. His orchestral work 
under Nikisch Mr. Lichtenstein considers 
one of his most valuable musical experi- 
ences. On the advice of Nikisch he went 
to Brussels in 1896, studying violin with 
Alfred Marchot, splendid musician and 
pedagogue, and later with Thomson, like- 
wise attending Ysaye’s classes at the 
Conservatory as auditor. During his 
student days he played first violin in 
the Ysaye Symphony Concerts under 
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Victor Lichtenstein, Violinist. Teacher 
and Director of Chamber and Orches- 
tral Music in St. Louis 


Mottl, Weingartner, d’Indy, Martucci, 
Richard Strauss, Ysaye and others. 

On his return to America in 1898 Mr. 
Lichtenstein immediately took up his life 
work, the development of a serious school 
of violin and orchestral playing. For 
eleven years he filled the post of first 
violin in the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra, but now devotes his time entirely 
to his pupils, chamber music, lectures 
and orchestral concerts. llis string 
quartet, organized in 1901, played for 
the Sunday morning meetings of the St. 
Louis Ethical Society for nine years, 
and during this time the most beautiful 
lyrical movements from the quartets of 
Mozart, Haydn, Schubert, Dvorak, Sme- 
tana, Rubinstein, Borodine, Tschaikow- 
sky, besides his own arrangements of 
Grieg, Saint-Saéns, Schubert, etc., were 
performed. 
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First appearance in 


Former First Violin of St. Louis 
Symphony Now Devotes All 
His Time to Development of 
Serious School of Violin and 


Orchestra Playing and _ to 
Chamber Music and Lectures 


Mr. Lichtenstein’s violin pupils have 
achieved success. Jacob Blumberg and 
Julius Silberberg are notable among the 
first violins in the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, and Isadore Greenberg is 
second violinist. Joseph Gill, Saul 
Cohen, Katherine Warren, Isadore Green- 
berg and others have given evidence of 
exceptional gifts, and Mrs. Rose M. Day, 
Julia Chastaine, Gertrude Bell and Edith 
Haenssler are doing excellent pedagog- 
ical work in different parts of the coun- 
try. 





SAVANNAH CLUBS ELECT 


Four Organizations Choose Officers for 
Next Season 


SAVANNAH, GA., June 19.—Within the 
last few weeks the various music clubs 
have elected new officers for the ensuing 
year. These selections follow: 

Savannah Music Club: President, A. 
R. Lawton; vice-president, Mrs. W. P. 
Bailey; treasurer, Julian de Bruyn Kops; 
curators, Mrs. J. de Bruyn Kops, Eu- 
genia Johnston, Elizabeth Beckwith, 
Alma Stirley. 

Junior Music Club: President, Mce- 
Lin Marrow; vice-president, Esther 
Demmond; secretary, Marcella Harty; 
treasurer, Cushman Branch; chairman 
program committee, Sarah Wells; chair- 
man chorus committee, Marguerite 
Deacy; chairman membership committee, 
Klizabeth Stewart; chairman orchestra 
committee, Ralston Wylly; chairman 
publicity committee, J. T. Shuptrine. 

Opera Study Club (Women): Presi- 
dent, Mrs. W. P. Bailey; first vice-presi- 
dent, Nellie Harty; second vice-president, 
Mrs. J. de Bruyn Kops; secretary, 
Phoebe Elliott; treasurer, Dora Mendes; 
chairman publicity committee, Mrs. H. 
R. Altick; chairman program commit- 
tee, Joy Mendes. 

Philharmonic Club: 
William H. Meyers; 
Marmaduke Floyd; 
brarian, Mrs. W. H. 


President, Mrs. 
secretary, Mrs. 
treasurer and li- 
Teasdale. 
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SOKOLOFF PLAYERS ENTER 
FIELD AS RIVAL TO HERTZ 





At Opening Concert of Summer Season, San Francisco’s Philharmonic 
Asks General Public for Support, Which up to This Time 
Has Been Supplied by Mrs. J. B. Casserly—President Sproule 
of Symphony Association Discusses Situation—Oakland Hears 


Its Own Opera Company 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, June 20, 1916. 


jana the summer symphony sea- 

son at the Cort Theater last Sun- 
day afternoon, the People’s Philharmonic 
Orckestra, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, 
presented the following program: 


“Mignon” Overture, Thomas; first and 
third movements of the Brahms Symphony 
No. 2 D. Major, Op. 73; Saint-Saéns Concerto, 
No. 2, G Minor, Op. 22, with Tina Lerner as 
sooist; “‘Sakuntala’’ Overture, Goldmark; 
[ppolitow-Ilvanow Caucasian Sketches, ‘In 
the Mountain Village’’ and ‘‘March of the 
Sardar.”’ 


Miss Lerner’s playing of the concerto 
was actually marvelous for its speed and 
accuracy, and exquisite as an interpre- 
tation of the brilliant composition. 
Nothing better has been done here by 
any soloist at a symphony concert. The 








Some Orchestral 
Engagements 


A 1915 =: s:: 1916 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA (Chicrgo) 


Frederick Stock, Conductor 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA (New York) 


Josef Stransky, Conductor 


PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA (Philadelphia) 


Leopold Stokowski, Conductor 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA (St. Louis) 


Max Zach, Conductor 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA (Cedar Rapids) 


Emil Oberhoffer, Conductor 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA (Cleveland) 
Frederick Stock, Conductor 
NEW HAVEN SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA (New Haven) 


Horatio Parker, Conductor 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA (San Antonio) 
Max Zach, Conductor 
DENVER PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA (Denver) 


Horace Tureman, Conductor 


LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA (Los Angeles) 


Adolf Tandler, Conductor 


Management 


M. H. HANSON 


437 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
Chickering Piano Used 


4{NFAQ Prremow 











excellence of the accompaniment re- 
flected new credit upon Mr. Sokoloff. 
Persistent encore demand recalled Miss 
Lerner to the piano for the Liszt “Cam- 
panella.” 


Sokoloff’s Good Work 


Sokoloff’s work throughout the pro- 
gram was of high standard, and it be- 
gins to appear that this young conduc- 
tor may achieve distinction with the 
baton. 

The Philharmonic is now definitely in 
the field as a rival of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. Leading up to a 
campaign for guarantee subscriptions 
along the lines adopted by the older or- 
ganization, the Sunday program book 
had a page announcement to this effect: 

The purpose of the People’s Philharmonic 
Orchestra is to provide concerts of the very 
highest musical quality, which will be within 
the reach of all the people of San Francisco. 
The People’s Philharmonic Orchestra is not 
organized for profit, and cannot be supported 
from the income alone. 

These symphony concerts of the People’s 
Philharmonic Orchestra are made _ possible 
only by the generosity of Mrs. J. B. Casserly, 
who imposes upon herself the burden of 
meeting the very considerable deficit after 
each concert. Many public-spirited citizens, 
who consider musical culture a_ valuable 
asset in the community, have evidenced a 
desire to share the responsibility of main- 
taining these concerts. 

Now that Mrs. Casserly has thoroughly 
established these concerts, it is proposed to 
soon give all interested in the musical ad- 
vancement of San Francisco and who wish 
to aid in making it possible for San Fran- 
ciscans to continue to have an opportunity 
of hearing the greatest music at small costs, 
at home, an opportunity to do so. 


Tobin Active in Philharmonic 


Richard M. Tobin, former chairman of 
the music committee in charge of the San 
Francisco Orchestra, is announced as 
taking an active interest in the promo- 
tion of the Philharmonic Orchestra. He 
was one of the principal organizers of 
the older organization and the most en- 
thusiastic of the Hadley backers. 

Leaders in the campaign for the main- 
tenance of the San Francisco Orchestra 
on the $60,000 guarantee fund basis in- 
sisted upon by Alfred Hertz, who fully 
realizes that there can be no first-class 
symphony music without money enough 
to pay the salaries of first-class musi- 
cians, have taken new hope from the re- 
turn of William Sproule, president of 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, and now 
at the head of San Francisco’s musical 
association. 


Mr. Spreule’s Views 


In an Examiner interview, President 
Sproule told Redfern Mason that San 
Francisco ought to have a first-class or- 
chestra and he added: 


“T try to look at the whole question from 
a common sense viewpoint. To be blunt, 
what has San Francisco to offer the stranger 
in the way of entertainment? We have good 
roads, of course, but what do we offer in the 
way of art? A make-shift art gallery, mid- 
day dances, skating and—but I pause for a 
secuel. 

‘Now, if San Francisco is to be the me- 
tropolis of the West in fact, and not in name 
only, she must give to her people the same 
kind of art, especially musical art, that New 
York, Boston and Chicago give to people in 
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the East. We simply cannot afford to be 
without a first-class orchestra. Reputation 
and business go hand in hand, and a sym- 
phony orchestra is a matter which touches 
our reputation.” 


Speaking of the conductorship and the 
financial outlook, Mr. Sproule said: 

“There is no need for my discussing the 
abilities of Alfred Hertz. He did something 
with our symphony orchestra which had 
not been done before. He conducted with 
authority ; he compelled respect and, in the 
choice of an orchestral director, that is the 
essential. 

“Yes; he wants the guarantee fund to be 
$60,000 instead of $30,000. That means 600 
San Franciscans to put up $100 apiece for 
five years. It seems a small enough matter, 
doesn’t it? Now that sum should not all 
come from the very rich. If it comes from 
the well-to-do who are not exactly million- 
aires, I firmly believe that the latter, our 
little group of extremely wealthy people, will 
subsidize the orchestra with a generosity in 
keeping with their means. But the 600 must 
give proof that the average San Franciscan 
—business man, manufacturer, professional 
man—wants music so much that he is willing 
to make some sacrifice in order to get it.”’ 


The task of finding the six hundred 
to give the desired guarantee seems to be 
a difficult one. 

Oakland’s new organization, the Amer- 
ican Grand Opera Company, began its 
season last night at the Municipal Audi- 
torium Opera House, singing “Martha” 
to an audience large enough to give sub- 
stantial encouragement. Paul Stein- 
dorff conducted, and _ the leading 
réles were well sung by Mary Bernhofer, 
Louise Noe, Paul Gales, Joseph Frederick 
and Frederick Moore. The chorus of 125 
persons, trained by Thomas Persse, 
proved very satisfactory. The other 
operas for this week are “Maritana,” 
Mr. Steindorff conducting, and “Faust,” 
with Carl Schulz as director. 


Local Girl in Opera Forces 


A promising young singer in_ this 
company is Lavinia Winn, a San Fran- 
cisco girl who six weeks ago left a cler- 
ical position in a local insurance office 
to join the chorus of a New York mu- 
sical comedy company playing at the 
Columbia Theater. She attracted at- 
tention of managers and public alike, 


and notwithstanding the little oppo. 
tunity she had in the chorus she becam 
known as “a second Fritzi Scheff.” Th 
American company directors prompt! 
engaged her for the season at Oaklanc 
where the girl will be given rdéles a 
rapidly as she can learn them. Ne» 
Sunday she is to appear as Siebel i: 
“Faust.” Alexander Bevani, the we! 
known opera producer, is training Mis 
Winn and he thinks she will attract Ne 
York attention as soon as she can g: 
East. 

Josiah Zuro and H. H. Dempsey ar 
arranging for an out-of-doors produc 
tion of “Aida,” probably in September. 

Claude Albright, the operatic con 
tralto, and Mario Rodolfi, tenor, ar 
singing at the Orpheum this week. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





Columbia Chorus to Give “Messiah” an: 
Elgar Work 


The Columbia University Chorus, con 
ducted by Walter Henry Hall, professo) 
of church and choral music at Columbia 
University, New York, announces tw 
concerts to be given during the summe) 
session of the university. Professor Hal! 
is conducting the rehearsals in Ear] Hal! 
on Monday, Wednesday and Friday eve 
nings, at 8.15 o’clock, beginning on Jul) 
10. Handel’s “Messiah” will be sung o: 
Wednesday evening, Aug. 9, while o1 
Friday evening, Aug. 11, Elgar’s “Th: 
Black Knight” and several other short 
pieces will be sung. On Thursday eve 
ning, Aug. 10, an orchestral concert wil! 
be given. All singers are eligible fo: 
this chorus, as the places of those regu 
lar members who are out of town during 
the summer have to be filled. Voices wi! 
be tried at Earl Hall on rehearsal ev: 
nings at 7.30 o’clock. 





A feature of the dedicatory ceremonie 
held recently at St. Rose’s Church 
Meriden, Conn., was the excellent musi 
cal program under the direction of Joh: 
F. McCarthy. John Finnegan, tenor 0! 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York City, 
was the soloist. 
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Ohio College Gives Bach’s “Magnificat” 

















publication department of the White- 
Smith Music Publishing Company that 
was responsible for giving Mr. Stough- 
ton an audience for his new work. Mr. 
Davison felt that this type of organ 





music would find admirers and the man- 
' ; ‘ ner in which the suite has been received 
7 Jevotion of Albert Riemen proves that he was correct in his con- | 
schneider Makes Berea a Cen- jecture. A new work along similar lines, 
: an “Egyptian Suite” is shortly to be is- 
' ter of Bach Enthusiasts, as sued by the house of White-Smith. It 
F d b R P has already been performed in manu- 
Exemplifie y ecent er- script by Albert Riemenschneider, the 
| . excellent organist at Baldwin-Wallace 
r oat ‘ . . ° 4 
formance of Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, O., to whom it is dedi- | 
Chorus—Minnie Tracey, Mrs. cated. The “Persian Suite” has appeared i 
, ‘ on the recital programs of virtually all . 
r F. A. Seiberling, Walter Ear- the leading concert-organists in this f 
country. j 
i nest and John Samuel Wel- Mr. Stoughton is a young man, now i 
: in his thirty-second year, and is organ- i 
.. : comed as Soloists ist and choirmaster of the South Uni- i 
% ; ; tarian Memorial Church at Worcester, 
q B EREA, OHIO, June 21.—It was an Mass., his home city. His musical edu- 
a § J innovation for Berea this year to cation has been gained entirely in 
+ 5 jive Bach’s “Magnificat” with the col- America, mainly in the city of Bost mn. f 
vi ege chorus of 135 voices, instead of one A. W. K. ; 
el : f the standard oratorios or modern | 
i : : 
a a oral peg The agg Mee the eyed MUSIC HELPS TO MAKE | 
a iking was due to e director o e aa as 
e id . 
lh . horus. Albert Riemenschneider, who is SAFE AND SANE FOURTH 
OF : great Bach enthusiast. With a much ' 
OF fe -maller chorus he has presented at the Professor Fleck Arranges Programs for ' 
he , . Celebrations and Big Concert at 
ay _ Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, City Coll 
re 5 a half dozen of the cantatas of Bach and ~~ wo . 
il i iso the “Magnificat,” which was _ re- Prof. Henry T. Fleck, chairman of 
01 peated by the College Choral Union on Patriotic Song Rallies, the Mayor’s In- 
U pe 5ona much more pretentious seale dependence Day Committee, has ar- : 
ng than any previous local presentation of ranged an attractive program for the 
i] | Bach work. Mr. Riemenschneider’s Fourth of July celebrations in Greater 
r enthusiasm for the music of this great New York. A standard program will be 
| master has been spurred on to a large used at all the important cfficial celebra- 
extent by his organ and theory study tions and the song raliies. In these lat 
™ with two such Bach students as Guil- ler affairs a quartet of singers has been 
ct mant and Widor and also by his several Ajbert Riemenschneider, Organist and Director of Music School at Baldwin-Wal- engaged to sing the old —— ape 
si years’ residence in Vienna and Paris. , Coll B Ohi and lead the people in the chorus. 4 
h) The auditorium of the Conservatory, ace Oo ege, erea, 10 good sized military band has been Se- 
0 with a seating capacity of 1000, was lected for each of these song rallies, | 
ty sold out for the concert, special cars of his assistants in the piano department, Berea. Mrs. Seiberling has a voice of which were inaugurated by Professor 


the suburban line bringing several hun- 
dred from Cleveland and from smaller 
towns south of Berea. 

The Choral Union for the past fifteen 
years has given a series of concerts each 
year which have become a fixture in the 
intellectual life of this section of Ohio. 
Organized and for five years directed 
hy Dr. F. W. Schneider and since then 
by Mr. Riemenschneider, who is also di- 
rector of the large School of Music of 
Baldwin-Wallace College and organist 
and director of music at the Euclid Ave- 
nue Baptist Church of Cleveland, the 
work of the chorus has enjoyed a normal 
healthy growth, until now its singing is 
bringing forth the most favorable com- 
ment from even the most critical. The 
singing of the “Magnificat” showed thor- 
ugh mastery of technical difficulties. 
(he shading of the voices was remark- 
ble and the enunciation of the Latin 

xt clear and distinct. Mr. Riemen- 

hneider seemed to control the whole 
nd sway it as though there were one 
nstead of 135 voices. The effect upon 
the audience was thrilling, and hearty, 
prolonged applause burst forth after 


nccompanied on the piano. The big 
$25,000 organ was capably handled by 
another pupil of Mr. Riemenschneider, 
Vincent Percy, organist of the Hough 
—— Congregational Church of Cleve- 
and. 

A song program by the soloists pre- 
ceded the rendering of the “Magnificat” 
and was” greatly enjoyed. Minnie 
Tracey of Cincinnati, Mrs. F. A. Seiber- 
ling of Akron, Walter Earnest of Pitts- 
burgh and John Samuel of Cleveland 
comprised the capable solo quartet. Miss 
Tracey could not do herself justice owing 
to a severe cold contracted on the way to 


particularly luscious quality, especially 
in the lower register. The singing of 
both Mr. Earnest and Mr. Samuel was 
very interesting in their song groups, 
which were particularly well arranged, 
as well as in their solos in the “Magnifi- 
cat.” Both men enunciate the song texts 
clearly, so that every word is understood. 
Both were compelled to respond to ex- 
tras. 

The concerts for the season of 1916-17 
are already being planned and a great 
many patrons have renewed their sub- 
scriptions for tickets for the coming sea- 
son. S. M. 





GIFTED WORCESTER ORGAN COMPOSER 


R. Spaulding Stoughton’s Works 
in Larger Form Gaining 
Widespread Favor 


MERICAN organ composition is rap- 


Fleck seven years ago, when the late 
Mayor Gaynor first started the “Safe 
and Sane” Fourth. He has sent a formal 
notice to all the bandmasters that the 
National Anthem, the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” must not be played in connec 
tion with any other number, such as a 
medley or a selection of patriotic airs. It 
must be played as a separate number, 
either at the beginning or at the end of 
the program, as befits the national an 
them of a great nation. 

Professor Fleck has also arranged for 
an elaborate concert at the Great Hall of 
the College of the City of New York. 
This will be given in honor of the Na 
tional Education Association on the 
morning of the Fourth of July, at eleven 
o'clock. An orchestra of scventy-five 
players has been engaged; the soloists 
will be Albert von Doenhoff and Marie 
Stoddart. The combined choral organ 
izations of Greater New York will ren 
der Gounod’s “Gallia,” under the direc 
tion of Dr. Frank R. Rix, with orchestra, 
soloist and great organ, played by Pro 
fessor Baldwin. The first part of the 
program will be as follows: 


each chorus. The work of the two ac- idly becoming fortified more and Vorapiel, “Meistersinger.” Wagner: Piano 
mpanists was especially commendable. more strongly by an increase in the num- Concerto, Liszt; Aria; “Butterfly,” Puccini 
4 7 ° “The Deluge,’ Saint-Saéns, Violin Solo 


I‘thel Mattison, for many years a pupil 
Mr. Riemenschneider and now one of 


Frank La Forge 











SUMMER COURSES IN 
COACHING and PIANO 


Four years with Leschetizky 
Five years with Mme. Sembrich 
Three years with Mme, Alda 
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1425 Broadway, NEW YORK 


ber of works that are being written for it 
in extended form. The suites of Homer 
N. Bartlett and Arthur Foote, Horatio 
Parker’s and Eugene Thayer’s sonatas, 
were for many years the only larger 
American To-day the 
younger men are competing with them 


organ works. 
and wisely entering into new departments 
of organ-writing. 

One of these is R. Spaulding Stough- 
ten of Worcester, Mass. During the last 
year, Mr. Stoughton achieved a distinct 
success with his “Persian Suite.” This 
work, in three movements, is strongly pro- 
grammatic, having for its titles, “The 
Courts of Jamshyd,” “The Garden of 
Iram” and “Saki.” Mr. Stoughton has 
t-eated the organ in it in somewhat the 
manner in which an orchestral composer 
regards his medium in writing a tone- 
poem. For the organ this treatment was 
new; it was immediately welcomed by 
broad-minded organists, however, who 
realize that the business of concert-play- 
ing for organists to-day consists of more 
than a lifeless presentation of a half 





R. Spaulding Stoughton, Organist and 
Composer of Worcester, Mass 


dozen pieces from the works of Bach, 
Merkel, Rheinberger, Wolstenholme, Hol- 
lins and Lemare. 

Prior to the appearance of this work, 
Mr. Stoughton had been favorably known 
as the composer of a number of melo- 
dious songs, some piano pieces and an- 
thems. But it was this suite which at- 
tracted attention to him. It was the 
perspicacity of B. M. Davison, of the 
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This part of the program will be di- 
iected by Professor Fleck. Twenty 
thousand invitations have been issued to 
the members and delegates of the N. E. 
A. and others are procurable at the head 
quarters at Madison Square Garden, the 
Biltmore Hotel or the McAlpin Hotel 
Inasmuch as a request from citizens to 
hear the concert has come from all the 
boroughs, teachers from out of town ar: 
urged to reach the Great Auditorium of 
the College of the City of New York, 
where the concert is to be given, as early 
as possible, on account of the large num 
bers that always attend these concerts. 
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F the younger American song com- 
posers, few have contributed to the 
literature specimens of more delicate 
beauty, keener sensitiveness of musical 
and poetic feeling and distinguished 
workmanship than Wintter Watts, now 
teacher of harmony at the College of the 
Pacific, San José, Cal. That these songs 


do not appear more frequently on recital 
programs is due solely to the usual bovine 
stupidity of singers, few of whom know 
how to find a good song unless it is held 
under their very noses. It is true that 
Mr. Watts’s name appeared several times 
in the symposium of favorite songs ar- 
ranged last season by MUSICAL AMERICA, 
and likewise that some of the songs have 
found favor with artists of the standing 
of Julia Culp and Olive Fremstad, but 
the public, nevertheless, has had little 
or no chance really to acquaint” itself 
with the best ones. But aside from the 
published songs, the present writer is 
able to vouch for the superfine qualities 
of many lyrics which Mr. Watts has not 
yet made public. At least a half dozen 
of these productions greatly surpass in 
force of invention the charming “Blue 
Are Her Eyes,’ “Green Branches” and 
“Hushing Song” or the deeply felt “Boat 
of My Lover,” which the Oliver Ditson 
Company brought out some time ago. 

The same house has just issued two 
more of Mr. Watts’s songs, “When I 
Wake” and “Wood Song.”* The second 
named, itedijma pleasure to record, fig- 
ures in Julfa Culp’s recueil of her favor- 
ite American songs. It appeals by reason 
of its utter freshness and a grace of mel- 
ody almost folk-like in simplicity. A 
fine and thoroughly spontaneous har- 
monic touch lends distinction to the ap- 
propriately simple piano part. 

“When I Wake” strikes a deeper emo- 
tional note, but with equal assurance 
and truth of expression. The whole song 
is as beautifully and clearly wrought as 
conceived and the few bars suggestive 
of Tschaikowsky do not disturb. Mr. 
Watts possesses a refined harmonic sense 
but does not, like most young writers to- 
day, deface his work with silly experi- 
ments in dissonance and modulation that 
masquerade as advancement of thought 
and liberated eloquence. “When I 
Wake” is issued for high and low voice; 


*“WHEN I WAKE,” ‘Woop SoncGc.” Two 
Songs for a Solo Voice with Piano Accom- 
paniment. By Wintter Watts. Price, 40 
cents each. Boston: The Oliver Ditson 


Company. 
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“Wood Song” 


for high and medium 
voice, H. F. 


P. 


* * * 


HE Oliver Ditson Company issues 
singly a large number of old Irish 
songs arranged by William Arms 
Fisher. They were originally published 
in the splendid volume of “Sixty Irish 
Songs” in the Ditson series known as 
the “Musicians’ Library.” 

The songs at hand now are “Nelly, 
My Love, and Me,” “Would God I Were 
the Tender Apple Blossom,” “All in the 
Morning Early, O,” “Down by the Sally 
Gardens,” “The Passing of the Gael,” 
“The Heather Glen,” “Silent, O Moyle, 
Be the Roar of Thy Water,” “I Love My 
Love in the Morning,” “Over the Hills 
and Far Away,” “For Ireland,” “The 
Minstrel Boy,” “The Little Red Lark,” 
“A Song of Glennan,” “I Heard in the 
Night the Pigeons,” “Little Mary Cas- 
sidy,” “Farewell to Sliev Morna” and 
“The Time for Love.” 

These songs were fully discussed in 
this journal at the time of the publica- 
tion of the volume. It seems proper at 
this time, however, to call attention once 
more to their unusual worth, in the su- 
perb artistic settings given them by Mr. 
Fisher, in which he has shown rare skill 
as an arranger and as a folk-lore spe- 
cialist. 

* ok * 
¢¢CYOMETHING TO PLAY” for the 
piano is the title of a book issued 
by the house of Ditson, in which have 
been gathered forty-five piano pieces, 
for recreation and teaching, ranging 
from Grade II to Grade IV.t 

Among them are pieces by Bohm, Cad- 
man, Dvorak, Engelmann, Gregh, Grieg, 
C. W. Kern, Ko6lling, Lazarus, Levine, 
Paradies, Rhode, Sabathil, Wachs, von 
Westerhout, Weyts and Wollenhaupt. 
There are also classical pieces by J. S. 
Bach and Scarlatti. The editing is of 
a high order and the album is well en- 
graved and printed. In short, a most 
valuable collection for the home. 

* * * 


TERESA ARMITAGE has col- 
e lected a fine new volume of 
“Junior Laurel Songs” for C. C. Birch- 


7IRISH SONGS. For a Solo Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. Arranged by William 
Arms Fisher. Boston: The Oliver Ditson 
Company. 

tSOMETHING TO PLAY. A _ Collection of 


Forty-five Compositions for the Piano. Price, 
75 cents. Boston: The Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany. 
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ard & Company, Boston. The volume 
makes its appearance in two editions, a 
“Teachers’ Edition,’ in which is found 
the complete song with piano accompani- 
ment, and a “Student’s Edition,” in 
which only the vocal parts are printed.§ 

In getting this volume together the 
collector has been fortunate. It contains 
original songs by Henry Hadley, Ros- 
setter G. Cole, N. Clifford Page, Harvey 
Worthington Loomis, M. Teresa Arm- 
itage, David Stanley Smith, Henry F. 
Gilbert, Mabel W. Daniels, Will C. Mac- 
farlane, Carl Engel, Frederick S. Con- 
verse, Arthur Bergh, A. Walter Kramer, 
Bertha Remick, Arthur Shepherd, G. 
Marschal-Loepke, Victor Herbert, Edith 
Lang and H. Clough-Leighter, songs 
especially written for this collection and 
most of them truly worth while. 

Then there are many arrangements, 
the work of N. Clifford Page, executed 
in exemplary manner by a musician of 
rare gifts and knowledge, and also by 
Glen Carle, J. Remington, Bertha Rem- 
ick, Humphrey Mitchell and ene or two 
others. The arrangements have been 
carefully made, bearing in mind the 
compass of the voices for which they 
are intended. There are sings in uni- 
son, in two and three parts, “their form 
being determined,” the preface by the 
editors states, “by the nature of the mel- 
ody.” There are no less than thirty 
original compositions by contemporary 
American composers. Mr. Birchard de- 
serves credit for seeing to it that this 
condition was brought about; it proves 
once more that the native composer is 
getting his chance, for fifteen years ago 
a publisher getting out a volume of this 
kind would have made arrangements of 
foreign music to fill his volume and not 
have engaged the services of American 
composers to contribute original pieces. 
The book will prove of immense value 
in schools. 

2) 


66 ELODIOUS Vocal Exercises” is 

a book containing the essentials 
of the theory of music and singing les- 
sons for male or female voices, and for 
both, by L. Camilieri.|| The exercises, 
which are well written and musicianly in 
conception, are preceded by a short chap- 
ter on musical notation. Mr. Camilieri 
has planned these vocal exercises for use 
in teaching choral groups how to sing. 
He has dedicated the book to “The New 
Singing Society,” a choral body which 
he conducts in New York. 

* * * 


WO new organ compositions by 
Roland Diggle are a “Paean Héro- 
ique,” published by the John Church 
Company, and “Resignation,” published 
by Augener, Ltd., in London. 

Mr. Diggle’s compositions have fre- 
quently been lauded in these columns. 
The writer regrets sincerely that he can- 
not display any enthusiasm over these 
two new efforts of this talented Los An- 
geles musician. The “Paean Héroique” 
is spare in invention, being at best a 
march to play a congregation out of 
church at the close of the service. The 
piece called “Resignation” is lacking in 
imagination and is far too much in the 
style of the famous (undeservedly so!) 
Communion in G by Batiste to be con- 
sidered seriously. 


* * * 


SUPERB art-song has been made of 
the old negro melody, “Deep River,” 


§ JUNIOR LAUREL SONGS. 


Collected by M. 
Teresa Armitage. Teacher’s Edition, Price, 
$1.50. Student’s Edition, Price, 40 cents. 
Bsoton: C. C. Birchard & Company. 

|| ‘‘MELODIOUS VOCAL EXERCISES.”’ For 
Unison, Two, Three or Four Male or Fe- 
male Voices, or Both. By L. Camilieri. New 
York: The Devin-Adair Company. 

{‘‘PAEAN HEROIQUE.’”’ For the Organ. By 
Roland Diggle, Price, 60 cents. Cincinnati, 
New York, London: The John Church Com- 
pany. “RESIGNATION.” For the Organ. By 
Roland Diggle. Price, One Shilling Six 
Pence. London: Augener, Ltd. 


by H. T. Burleigh.** Of all the negro 
melodies, “spirituals”’ and otherwise. 
there is none in which there is a stronge, 
appeal than in this one. It has made 
an impression on many a musician: 
Coleridge-Taylor made one of his fan 
tasies on it in his collection of “Twent, 
four Negro Melodies,” issued a decade 
ago, and Maud Powell, the distinguishe,| 
violinist, liked it so well that she mad. 
a free transcription for the violin o/ 
Coleridge-Taylor’s piano setting. 

Fine as is the Coleridge-Taylor ve) 
sion, it lacks the authenticity of treat 
ment that has been given it by Mr. Bur- 
leigh. Mr. Burleigh is an America: 
negro and that he should know the musi: 
of his race in America better than th: 
late Anglo-African composer is not sur- 
prising. In fact, it is as it should be. 

Mr. Burleigh has done his task co) 
amore; the old melody is given out, firs: 
over a simple accompaniment in half and 
quarter notes. In handling the second 
period of eight measures Mr. Burleig! 
gives variety to his accompaniment by a 
waving eight-note figure in the righ: 
hand. The contrast, “Oh, don’t you wan 
to go,” is most engaging, for in th 
piano accompaniment Mr. Burleigh has 
worked in, in the second measure of this, 
the main theme of “Deep River” in 
diminution, as an integral part of the 
accompaniment. It is only a little turn, 
but it is one of those things that delight 
the examiner as he looks for distinctiv: 


touches. The harmonies are rich, char 
acteristically negro in feeling, never 
sophisticated and beautifully felt. Emo 


tionally sung this melody cannot fail to 
stir hearers to the depths. Mr. Burleigh 
has added to his name as a composer in 
making this artistic, yet democratic set- 
ting. He has dedicated it to Mary Jor- 
dan, the noted contralto, who should sing 
it magnificently. 

It is issued both for high and low 
voice. 

* * * 

HREE compositions for the violin 
with piano accompaniment, “La 
Castanera,” Intermezzo and Romanza, 
by Alexander Blackman, are issued by 
the house of Ditson.t;+ They are teach 
ing pieces that have a place, because of 
being well written for the violin rather 
than because of the musical ideas con 
tained in them. The same firm issues 
the sublime little Adagietto from th: 
First “L’Arlésienne” Suite of Bizet, ar- 
ranged for the organ by Walter E 
Young, and H. Clough-Leighter’s excel- 
lent transcription for organ of the short 
E Minor Prelude of Chopin (the fourth 

of Op. 28). 

New songs from this firm are G. A. 
Grant-Schaefer’s “Disillusion,” abril 
liant, well-climaxed affair of no individ 
uality; Mary Turner Salter’s pleasing 
“The Wind’s Tales” and “Valentine 
Song” and Louis Schmidt’s “Never 
Again,” a melodious song in the manner 
of a Valse Lente. 

The extraordinary success which has 
attended Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
song “At Dawning” has made necessary 
the issuing of this composition in all 
forms. It now appears arranged by its 
composer as a duet for high and medium 
voices, and for medium and low voices. 
Needless to add, Mr. Cadman has mad 
the arrangements cleverly and effective!) 

A. W. K. 


***“DEEP RIVER.” Old Negro Melody A 
ranged for a Solo Voice with Piano Accon 
paniment, by H. T. Burleigh. Price, 60 cents 
New York: G. Ricordi & Co. 

77“LA CASTANERA,’’ INTERMEZZO, ROMANZ 
Three Compositions for the Violin. By Alex 
ander Blackman. Price, 60 cents each tli 
first two; 75 cents, the third. ‘‘ADAGIETT 
By Georges Bizet. Transcribed for the Orga 
by Walter E. Young. Price, 40 cents. PI! 
LUDB IN E MINoR. By Frederic Chopin, ! 


28, No. 4. Transcribed for the Organ by H 
Clough-Leiter. Price, 50 cents. “DISIL! 
SION.” Song for a Solo Voice with Pia 
Accompaniment. By G. A. Grant-Schaete! 
Price, 40. cents. “THE WIND’S' TALES 
“VALENTINE SONG.” Two Songs for a § 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By Ma! 
Turner Salter. Price, 50 and 40 cents « 
respectively. “NEVER AGAIN.’’ Song 
Louis Schmidt. Price, 60 cents. “AT DAW’ 
ING.’’ Duet for High and Medium Voices 


with Piano Accompaniment. Duet for M 
dium and Low Voices with Piano Acc 
paniment. By Charles Wakefield Cadn 
Price, 60 cents. Boston: The Oliver Dit 
Company. 


A Naples ‘dispatch says that Peros! 
has finished his oratorio on the war. 
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| « PREPAREDNESS” FOR TEACHING 
| AS VIEWED BY MR. HAYWOOD 














Left to Right: Top Row: 


Genevieve Underhill, Yankton, N. D.; Nancy Merri- 


man, Margaret Reynolds, Both of Asheville, N.C. Bottom Row: Lucille Dinkins 
of Asheville, Adelaide Porter, Mrs. Frederick H. Haywood, Frederick H. Hay- 


wood. 


A’ an informal afternoon musicale 
given at the Haywood Vocal and 
Operatic School, New York, on Saturday, 
June 17, Adelaide Porter, of Asheville, 
N. C., was the guest of honor. During 
the afternoon a program was given. 
Mrs. Haywood sang three songs, followed 
by Miss Porter, Emil Asker, Eleanore 
Youngman and Freda Somerset. Wil- 
liam Axt was the accompanist. 

Miss Porter began teaching in her 
home district after having studied with 
Mr. Haywood for three years. She re- 
turned to New York for the month of 
June in order to take a daily lesson in 
the Haywood studios. Three students 
are with Miss Porter doing some special 
work in private and class lessons, 

In an interview regarding the develop- 
ment of students who ought to become 
teachers, Mr. Haywood said: “They are 
few in comparison to the number of 
students qualified for other fields. They 
must possess certain characteristics that 
make up the artist, the musician, the 
diplomat and the disciplinarian. They 
must of all things possess inventive 
genius, 

“T feel the necessity of having my 
teacher-students go into their work with 
1 sense of authority, convinced that they 
possess a fund of definite material for 
teaching the science of the voice, some- 
hing that is physically and musically 
fundamental, material that they have 
had proven for them, and such as will 
entitle them to the right to teach in this 
honorable, dignified and responsible pro- 
ession. 

“My pupil, Miss Porter, of Asheville, 
N. C., has a fine musical education for a 
background. She has a sufficiently good 
vocal equipment to become a concert 
irtist. In this field she has already met 
with some success in her native state, 
North Carolina. The pupils she has 
with her this year give proof that she 


has the ability of imparting her knowl- 
edge to others. Such students are going 
to be staunch supporters of standard- 
ization of vocal instructors. 

“Another instance is that of my bari- 
tone artist and teacher, Mr. Woodside, of 
Gueda Springs, Kan. He has had a 
daily lesson with me since his entrance 
into my summer school, 1915. He has 
heard instruction being given. When he 
sang a program alone at the studio his 
brother students were sure that he had 
‘arrived.’ After a program at Salina, 
Kan., on Thursday, May 25, and one at 
Wichita Falls, Tex., on June 2, he re- 
turned to his home to spend the summer 
teaching. 

“Such comprehensive preparation and 
right ideals instilled into the minds of 
the young students going out to teach 
will decrease the chances of the man who 
becomes a vocal teacher because we can- 
not prevent him from becoming one. 
The American product is something to 
be proud of. The American material 
will be protected by such preparedness 
as the student specially educated to 
teach.” 

Mr. Haywood’s summer school at Dra- 
cut, Mass., will open on July 10, and con- 
tinue for six weeks, until August 19. 
His season of 1916-1917 will begin at 331 
West End Avenue on September 11. 





CONSTANCE PURDY’S TOUR 


Contralto to Begin Season with Dates 
in Eastern Cities 

Constance Purdy, the New York con- 
tralto, who is spending her summer at 
Ellsworth, Me., will begin the coming 
season on Nov. 1 in Buffalo at the Hotel 
Statler in a new series which is to be 
run there next season. Following that 
she will make a considerable tour, sing- 
ing in Dunkirk, Fredonia, Erie (in S. 
Gwendolyn Leo’s artists’ course), in 
Meadville under the auspices of the 
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Wednesday Music Club, and in Ashta- 
bula. Several other cities in that vicin- 
ity are desirous of hearing the Russian 
songs and will be included on either this 
tour or another one in the spring when 
Miss Purdy is engaged for Lancaster, 
Altoona and New Castle. Interest in the 
Russian songs is keen throughout a large 
part of the country and inquiries for 
Miss Purdy’s services are keeping her 
manager busy. 

The programs she is offering cover a 
wide range. One of the most popular 
is that illustrating the development of 
the Russian national school. Compara- 
tive programs are in demand such as 
German, American and Russian songs, 
romanticism as illustrated by the art 
song of France, Russia, Germany; com- 
parative programs of French and Rus- 
sian, which offer most interesting possi- 
bilities. To these Miss Purdy adds 
American programs and children’s songs 
of various nations. Miss Purdy fees 
that without a real sympathy with the 
Russians and a real insight into Russian 
life, and the life of the child there, it is 
almost impossible to give their children’s 
songs adequate interpretation. In the five 
years Miss Purdy spent in Russia she 
was brought in contact with many chil- 
dren, heard them sing their songs and 
heard the songs built about them, but 
not always for them. Arensky, Tschai- 
kowsky, Gretchaninoff and Moussorgsky 
have done some of their finest work on 
the subject of the child. 





FAY FOSTER’S NEW “PASTEL” 


Florence Austin Finds Favor in Piece 
Dedicated to Her 


Florence Austin, the American violin- 
ist, has been gratified to learn that Fay 
I‘oster has dedicated to her a recent 
composition for violin. Miss Foster’s 
work is called “A Pastel” and is said to 
be an extremely felicitous conception. 
Miss Austin fancied it immediately and 





Fay Foster, the Composer, and Florence 
Austin, the Violinist 


has been playing it in numerous places 
of late. 

In New Rochelle, N. Y., the composer 
and violinist appeared together and the 
“Pastel,” with its author accompanying, 
scored a pronounced success. After the 
concert a reception was tendered the two 
artists. 





“Rather Short of Alps” 


The editor of the New Music Review 
is reminded by the reviews of Richard 
Strauss’s new “Alpine Symphony” of 
an extract from Artemus Ward’s “Pyro- 
techny,” which tells of an incident in the 
life of Reuben Pettingill: “He was an 
extraordinarily skilful young man in the 
use of a common clasp-knife. With that 
simple weapon he could make, from soft 
wood, horses, dogs, cats, etc. He carved 
excellent soldiers also. I remember his 
masterpiece. It was ‘Napoleon Crossing 
the Alps.’ Looking at it critically, I 
should say it was rather short of Alps. 
An Alp or two would have improved it; 
but, as a whole, it was a wonderful piece 
of work.” 


The Madrigal Club of Grafton, W. Va., 
was heard in concert on June 15, when 
it placed some excellent choral singing 
to its credit. Assisting soloists were 
Helen Smith, Rhea Warden, Florence 
Hamilton and others. 











MAKES XYLOPHONE 
ACCEPTED AS A 
SOLO INSTRUMENT 











George Hamilton Green, Young Vir- 
tuoso of the Xy!ophone 


OMAHA, NEB., June 24.—As a result of 
the remarkable impression made by 
George Hamilton Green, the young 
xylophone soloist, in his recent recital 
here, he has promised to return and play 
during four days in October. For five 
months Mr. Green has been playing at 
the O-Wash-Ta-Nong Club in Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., where his solo work is typified 
by his participation in the program of 
June 18, when he played the Polonaise 
from Tschaikowsky’s “Eugene Onegin.” 
At his Omaha recital he played the fol- 
lowing: 


Overture, “Morning, Noon and Night,’ 
Suppe. “Mock Morris,” Percy Grainger. 
“Salut a Pesth’ (Hungarian March), Kowal- 
ski. (By Request) Menuet, Paderewski 


Slavische Rhapsody, Op. 114, Friedemann 
Four numbers adopted from Fritz Kreisler’s 
violin solos—“Caprice Viennois,”’ ‘Liebers- 
freud,”’ *Schén Rosmarin,”’ “Tambourin 
Chinois.”’ Overture, “Midsummer Night's 
Dream,’ Mendelssohn. 


The young player has memorized 
about 361 numbers of the highest class of 
music. His répertoire includes the over- 
tures, “Oberon,” “Il Guarany,” “Tann- 
hiuser,” “Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
Liszt’s Second, Twelfth, Ninth, First and 
Sixth Rhapsodies, and numerous compo- 
sitions of Chopin, Mozart, Bach, Chamin- 
ade, MacDowell and others. Remarkable 
musical grace and technical skill char- 
acterize his playing, and he sets aside 
the usual limitations of the instrument. 
Mr. Green is also a pianist, having 
studied with Sigmund Landsberg of 
Omaha. He is a son of George Green, 
the Omaha bandmaster. 





San Diego Tenor Sings at Exposition 


SAN DIEGO, CA‘.., June 22.—One of the 
most enjoyable of the Sunday afternoon 
concerts given at the exposition was the 
one given by Edwin Monterville Thill, 
tenor soloist of the Unitarian Church, on 
June 18. Mr. Thill pleased the audience 
with the clearness of his English diction. 
In spite of singing in the out-of-doors, 
Mr. Thill maintained his sense of pro- 
portion and his beautifully rounded 
phrases. The following numbers were 
given: “The Penitent,” Von de Water; 
“Total Eclipse,” Handel; “Fear Ye Not, 
Oh Israel,” Dudley Buck. 


A piano recital by the pupils of Fran- 
ces Johnson, of Huntington, W. Va., was 
given on June 13. The pupils demon- 
strated their ability to transpose the 
pieces chosen into any key designated by 
the audience. Those who appeared were 
Celeste Homrich, Charlotte Salmon, 
Juliet Wiles, Lucile Ashworth, Elizabeth 
Gwinn, Lena Coda, Jennie Love, Cloe 
Egerton and Esther Preston. 
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HIGHEST HONORS TO CHORUS : 
IN ANNUAL WOOSTER FESTIVAL 





“‘ Samson and Delilah” Given Superbly by Professor Rowe’s Hundred 
Singers—How the Oratorio Chorus Has Enlisted an Entire 
Community in the Cause of Good Music 


OOSTER, OHIO, June 24.—Saint- 

Saéns’s celebrated opera, “Samson 
and Delilah” (in oratorio form) is mak- 
ing its rounds among the music centers 
of Ohio. Its last performance in 
Wooster has once again proved the claim 
of one of our great musical authorities: 
“No matter how small a town, it is ready 
for good music. Success depends upon 
its proper presentation.” 

Professor Rowe’s relentless work and 
true civic spirit have demonstrated this 
fact once again. The thinking people 
of Wooster look to the Wooster Oratorio 
Chorus of 100 voices for something more 
than musical entertainment. It is 
through the noble work of this great 
family of singers that Wooster folks ex- 
pect to bring the College of Wooster 
closer to the people. Professor Rowe, the 
director of music at the college, soon 
realized that the musical culture he was 
to spread must not be made exclusive, 
but that he must convince the good folks 
of Wooster that he needed every music 
lover of the city as a hearty fellow- 
worker. 

In college or university towns, a stu- 
dent of American musica! life often finds 
strained relations between the musical 
forces at these institutions and _ the 
“town” musical interest. It is needless 
to say that where such conditions exist, 
constructive work on a large scale is next 


to impossible. Professor Rowe gave this 
subject long wise thought and set to 
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work to found the Oratorio Chorus. 
Using the proper foresight, he took into 
partnership the Wooster newspapermen 
and soon the double mission of the Ora- 
torio Chorus was preached broadcast. 
The people were convinced that the Ora- 
torio Chorus was not only a musical but 
also a fraternal institution. It was re- 
cruited from the people, for the people. 
A Great Family Celebration 

The annual music festivals serve but 
as mile posts on the path of progress. It 
is a great family celebration—the family 
consisting of all Wooster music-lovers, 
with the chorus, and Professor Rowe at 
its head, playing the réle of the host 
This annual treat is a convicing proof of 
the high ideals Professor Rowe has set 


before him. The singers are chosen with 


due care for musical talent and intelli- - 


-gence. The ensemble is the result of 
many years of conscientious work, which 
has eventually enabled the director to 
present the most difficult choral works 
with ease and absolute confidence. The 
strong fraternal spirit which dominates 
over the chorus has helped him to 
achieve results which are within the reach 
of only those musical organizations in 
which a spirit of unselfish devotion to 
musical art dominates in every phase of 
the work. When soloists receive the 
support of such a leader and chorus, it is 
but natural that they feel the impulse to 
do their best. 

Elsa Lyon’s powerful yet tender mezzo- 
soprano was at its best, and backed by 
the true musicianship of the artist, helped 
her to a well deserved ovation. The art 
of Judson House, tenor, and Andrea 
Sarto, baritone, was also convincing, and 
fully worthy. of the appreciation of the 
music lovers. But, as before, we must 
again record that this was the celebra- 
tion day of the chorus, and that they 
should receive the laurels. 

Every attack was concise and timely, 


the phrasing carefully worked out, and 
the singers were never so carried away 
with enthusiasm but that they remained 
true to the requirements of staunch mu 
sicianship. The descriptive chorus 0° 
“Dawn now on the hilltops heralds th 
day” was one of the most effective part: 
and was surpassed only by the exquisit. 
work of the women’s chorus in “Noy 
Spring’s generous hands bring flowers t. 
the land.” 


Tribute to Co-workers 


One can write no better finale to th 
tribute. due the enthusiastic co-worker 
of Professor Rowe and to himself tha: 
to quote the words of the local pape: 
which closed the account of the Festiva 
as follows: 

“This development in artistic apprecia 
tion is one of the finer lines of the growt! 
of a people. There is no organizatio: 
that is doing more to accomplish this re 
sult than the Wooster Oratorio Chorus 
It is a high privilege and a great hono: 
to be a member of an organization work 
ing together for the attainment of such 
ends.” L. S. 





MARTUCCI SUMMER CLASS 





Pianist to Conduct Special Course in 
New York 





Paolo Martucci, Gifted Italian Pianist 
and Teacher 


Paolo Martucci, the Italian pianist and 
pedagogue, will spend the summer 
months in New York City instead of 
journeying to Europe, as has been his 
custom for past seasons. He will conduct 
a special summer course from June 1 to 
Oct. 1 at his studio, 257 West Eighty- 
sixth Street. 

Mr. Martucci, who is the son and pupil 
of Giuseppi Martucci, the celebrated Ital- 
ian composer, pianist and conductor, 
came to this country about five years ago. 
He was for two years at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music as one of the lead- 
ing teachers in the piano department, and 
has since settled in New York, doing con- 
cert work and teaching a limited number 
of pupils. Among numerous appearances 
in New York and vicinity, Mr. Martucci 
appeared as soloist at a Sunday night 
concert at the Metropolitan Opera House 
last season. 





Choral Concert Marks Commencement 
in Whitby, Ont. 


WHITBY, ONT., June 20.—The Ontario 
Ladies’ College commencement week came 
to a close to-day. The afternoon was 
filled by the concert and cantata given 
by the choral class under Messrs. G. D. 
Atkinson and Arthur Blight, who are on 
the faculty of the college. Among the 
graduating class are these: Piano— 
Mabel M. Sharpe, Manitou, Man.; 
Georgian W. Smith, Michigan. Vocal— 
Marjorie H. Garlock, Phelps, N. Y. 

S. M. M. 





Zoé Cheshire Plays for Students of New 
York School 


Zoé Cheshire, harpist, was presented 
in recital by the senior class of the Ben- 
nett School, New York, recently. Miss 
Cheshire played a number of the compo- 
sitions of her father, the late John Che- 
shire, who was harpist to the Duke of 
Edinburgh. 





Suite by Bainbridge Crist Presented at 
Boston “Pop” Concert 
Boston, June 24.—A feature of the 


Boston Symphony “Pop” concert in Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, on Friday evening, 





June 23, was the suite, “Egyptian Im- 
pressions,” by Bainbridge Crist, the local 
composer, which was played here for the 
first time last season and heartily re- 
ceived. On this latter performance Mr. 
Crist was in the audience and bowed his 
acknowledgment to Conductor Schmidt, 
orchestra and audience for the hearty re- 
ception his number received. 
W. H. L. 





Adamo Didur to Appear in “Movies” 


Adamo Didur, basso of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, is to appear in the 
“movies.” He starts shortly for Los 


Angeles, where he will act in a film ver 
sion of Homer’s “Iliad.” Mr. Didur’s 
daughters, Olga and Eva, will appear 
with him in the same picture. A _per- 
centage of the earnings of the Didur 
family in the “movies” will be donated 
to the Polish Relief Fund. 





A joint recital for the benefit of the 
organ fund was given on June 6 at the 
Unitarian Church, Athol, Mass., by Clara 
Hinman, soprano, and Maude Hurst, pi- 
anist. Miss Hinman’s singing of “With 
Verdure Clad” and Miss Hurst’s brilliant 
playing of Paderewski’s Theme and Va- 
riations were features of the concert. 




















Mrs. Hattie Hubbard 


Boston, June 24.—Mrs. Hattie Hub- 
bard, wife of Arthur J. Hubbard, the 
vocal teacher of this city, passed away 
at her residence, 85 Magnolia Street, 
Dorchester, Thursday morning, after an 
illness of several weeks. Mrs. Hubbard 
was Hattie Brown before her marriage 
and was a member of the old “Boston 
Ideals,” in which company she met Mr. 
Hubbard. While both were members of 
that organization they married and later 
went to Europe and both studied voice 
with Vannini, in Florence, Italy. After 
two years or more of study there they 
settled in this city, opening their first 
vocal studio on Tremont Street. Ten 
years ago they moved from the down- 
town district to Symphony Chambers, the 
present Hubbard studio, where the sea- 
son just past completed their twenty- 
eighth consecutive year of successful 
teaching in this city. 

The Hubbard studio is known the coun- 
try over and many promising singers are 
products of it. Mrs. Hubbard was great- 
ly beloved by her host of pupils. She 
is survived by her husband and their only 
son, Vincent, aged twenty-five, who is 
also.a member of the teaching force of 
the Hubbard studio. The funeral serv- 
ices were conducted this afternoon from 
the First Unitarian Church, Meeting 
House Hill, Dorchester. W. H. L. 





Michael Hambourg 


TORONTO, CAN., June 24.—Toronto 
musical circles were shocked to hear of 
the sudden death from heart failure of 
Prof. Michael Hambourg on Sunday, 
June 18. Prof. Hambourg, who was in 
his sixty-first year, had been a resident 
of this city since 1911, in which year he, 
with his sons Jan and Boris, opened the 
Hambourg Conservatory of Music, of 
which he was principal and head of the 
piano department. 

Prof. Hambourg was born in the dis- 
trict of Yaroslav, Russia, and received 
his musical training in Moscow and St. 
Petersburg. At the age of twenty-four 
he graduated from the Imperial Con- 
servatory of Music, St. Petersburg, tak- 
ing the highest degree awarded by that 
institution. Later he was appointed pro- 
fessor of piano of the Imperial Con- 
servatory of Moscow, and it was at this 
latter place that his son Mark, the fa- 
mous pianist, received his training for 
his concert work. The family moved to 





London in 1890, where for twenty year: 
Prof. Hambourg was a _ distinguished 
and prominent figure in musical circles 
and a recognized authority on the piano 
forte. 

Prof. Hambourg held a very high 
position in musical and social circles in 
this city, and his figure was a feature of 
almost every musical gathering of an) 
importance. 

The funeral service, which was held 
at the Hambourg Conservatory, was very 
largely attended, the many floral tributes 
attesting to the love and esteem in which 
the professor was held. 

Boris and Jan Hambourg have opened 
a studio in New York. S. M. M. 





Mrs. Clarence Lilienthal 


SAVANNAH, GA., June 19.—The whole 
community was shocked at the recent 
death in New York of Mrs. Clarence Li! 
ienthal (née Henrietta Seckendorf), a 
brilliant pianist, one of Alexander Lam- 
bert’s star pupils. Last summer her son, 
Lester, a talented young violinist, died 
suddenly from poisoning while on a camp- 
ing trip and his mother never recovered 
from the loss. Since his death she had 
not touched the piano, it is said. Mrs. 
Lilienthal was a member of the Savannah 
Music Club and much loved and admired 
by all her associates in musical circles. 
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Florence Macbeth Completes 
A Successful Western Tour 
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which called forth unstinted praise from 
the audience and critics. The beautiful 
coloratura quality of her voice was lik- 


grams for next season. She will spend 
several weeks in the Middle West and 
then return to New York. 





MAKE MUSIC FOR 
CANADA BATTALION 


Inez Barbour Among Performers 
in Concert for Soldiers— 
Toronto Recital 


loRONTO, CAN., June 24.—A delightful 
concert was tendered the members of the 
126 Peel Overseas Battalion at Niagara 
Camp on Saturday evening last by Mrs. 
Huston-Carrington, the Canadian prima 
donna, who came from New York for the 
occasion, bringing with her Inez Bar- 
bour, whose beautiful soprano voice was 
first heard here last winter when she ap- 
peared as one of the soioists at the To- 
ronto Mendelssohn Choir concerts. 

Others taking part were Hartwell de 
Mille, Stanley Adams and Liela Auger. 
‘an Huston and Mrs. Stewart Ball acted 
aS accompanists, while Major F. K. 
Prouse, senior major of the 126th Bat- 
talion, occupied the chair. The band of 


the 126th rendered several numbers un- 
der the direction of Bandmaster Kendall. 
An interesting recital was that given 
by violin pupils of Luigi von Kunitz at 
the Canadian Academy of Music on June 
16, the following contributing to the pro- 
gram: Dorothy Wade, Daniel Dineen, 
Doris Robins, Hazel Byram. They were 
assisted by Mrs. Douglas Raymond, so- 
prano, pupil of Signor Morando, and 
Margery Martin, piano pupil of Peter C. 
Kennedy. S. M. M. 





The junior piano pupils of Miriam Coit 
gave a recital June 24 in Orange, N. J. 
Participating were Catherine Wherry, 
Helen Sanderson, Barbara _ Sheffield, 
Gwinnell Coit, Keith Urmy, Brandon 
Wherry, Katherine Burnett and George 
Meleney. The assisting soloists were 
Tessie Coit, pianist, and Mrs. D. F. Bur- 
nett, who sang several songs accom- 
panied by Mrs. Ernest Van Nalts. 





At a concert given recently by the 
Wesleyan Concert Club at Parkersburg, 
W. Va., Evelyn Ross, a pupil of Arthur 
Friedheim, appeared. 








would have to be.repeated. 
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H. E. KREHBIEL, in N. Y. Tribune, May 1. 

| 1916: “‘The concert was an experiment which 

proved to be highly successful The audience 

was in a firm state of enthusiasm within five 
tiinutes after the music began, and for a time |! 

it seemed as if every number on the programme 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th Street, New York 





Edith Rubel Trio 


Edith Rubel, Violin 
Vera Poppe, Cello 
Brenda Putnam, Piano 


SUMMER 
ENGAGEMENTS 


Round Lake, N. Y., July 8 to 16. 
*Newport, R. L., July 18 (Histori- 
cal Soc iety.) 
*Southampton, L. I., July 20 
(Southampton Golf Club.) 
*Bar Harbor, Me., August 15. 


*Folk Song Program. 











BOSTON SCHOOL PAYS 


HONOR TO ’CELLISTS 


New England Conservatory Gives 
Gold Medals to Two Young 
Artists 


Boston, June 21.—With presentation 
of gold medals to Mildred Ridley of 
Chelsea and Ora-T. Larthard of Mal- 
den, two violoncellists, an honor never 
before bestowed, commencement exer- 
cises of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, Boston, were held in Jordan 
Hall yesterday afternoon. Each of these 
students has had an extraordinary rec- 
ord of appearances at the concerts and 
recitals which are an important part of 
the educational system at this famous 
American conservatory. 

In presenting the medals at the close 
of the commencement program Director 
George W. Chadwick made the following 
statement: 

“Before awarding the diplomas there 
will be a little ceremony of peculiar in- 
terest to the graduating class, and espe- 
cially to two members of it. 

“This is the 127th concert of the New 
England Conservatory in which Miss 
Ridley has taken part. It is the seventy- 
second concert in which Miss Larthard 
has played. Miss Ridley has been a stu- 
dent in this school for twelve years, and 
Miss Larthard for more than eight years. 
By diligent study these young ladies have 
become competent artists, as they have 
so ably demonstrated this afternoon. 
During all this long time they have been 
faithful members of the ensemble class 
and of the orchestra, and they have 
thereby earned the gratitude of the con- 
servatory and of its future students. 
Their interesting record is almost unique 
in the history of the conservatory. 

“In recognition of this long and de- 
voted service the conservatory desires to 
present you with these goid medals of 
honor, the first ever bestowed by the 
trustees, and to assure you of our best 
wishes for your future success and hap- 
piness.” 

Miss Larthard was graduated in the 


violoncello soloists’ course. Miss Ridley 
received a special certificate in the same 
course. Both were awarded special hon- 
ors in ensemble playing. Diplomas and 
special certificates were presented to 
ninety-five students. 

The program for the exercises was 
opened by William B. Burbank, the class 
president, who gave a most excellent per- 
formance at the organ of the first move- 
ment of Guilmant’s C Minor Sonata, and 
the remainder of the program was as 
follows: 


Introduction and allegro appassionata for 
pianoforte and orchestra, Schumann, Marion 
Averill Bacon, Lynn, Mass.; Scene and aria 
from ‘‘Faust,’’ Gounod, Elsbeth Jones, West 
arly, R. IL; Suite in D Major, Op. 16, for two 
’cellos without accompaniment, Popper, Mil- 
dred Ridley, Chelsea, Mass., and Ora Tay 
lor Larthard, Malden, Mass.; Aria from 
‘‘Aida,’”’ “‘L’insana parola,’’ Verdi, Constance 
Corinne Reese, Salt Lake City, Utah; Piano- 
forte Concerto in G ‘Minor, Saint-Saéns, Alice 
Vernice Gay, Cavendish, Vt.; Micaela’s aria 
from ‘“Carmen,’’ Bizet, Margaret Summer- 
hays, Salt Lake City, Utah; ‘In May,” 
Parker, Spinning-song from ‘‘Der Fliegende 
Hollander,’’ Wagner, sung by the girls of the 
graduating class; Pianoforte Concerto in D 
Minor, Rubinstein, Fannie Levis, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Fantaisie Dialogue for Organ and Or- 
chestra, Boellmann, Walter Lawrence Cook, 
Worcester, Mass. 


The accompaniments were played by 
the Conservatory orchestra with George 
W. Chadwick, conductor. 

The class day exercises were cele- 
brated in Jordan Hall last Monday after- 
noon. The program began with the 
singing of the 1916 class song, words by 
Ida Lillian Lange, Portland, Me., music 
by Louise Carol Titcomb, Fall River, 

ass. The class president, William B. 
Burbank of Boston, delivered an address, 
and Colin B. Richmond of Shelburne 
Falls read the class will. Phyllis B. Wat- 
terson of St. Stephen. N. B., read the 
class prophecies, after which a vaudeville 
performance was given by these members 
of the senior class: Mildred Sanders, 
Frances Rittenhouse, Mary C. Crawford, 
Florence O’Neill, Marie G. O’Connell, 
Constance Reese, Ursula O’Hare, Justin 
E. Williams, Nellie H. Chase, Lois 
Brader, Marie Thoma, Ida L. Lange and 
Frank Marsh. 

The alumni reunion and banquet of the 
conservatory is to be held at Hotel Ven- 
dome this evening. Ws Be. Ee 





James Harrod, the American tenor, 
who was so successful on this, his first 
American tour, is now under the exclu- 
sive direction of Spizzi & Campanari. 
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STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 

















Opening the series of Wednesday 
morning concerts at the American Insti- 
tute of Applied Music, McCall Lanham’s 
pupils gave a vocal recital before a small 
but interested audience on June 21. 
Those who appeared have all been heard 
on previous occasions, when comment 
upon their work was published. The 
program contained the following num- 
bers: 


“Wake, for the Sun who scattered into 
flight,’’ Lehmann, sung by Mrs. Powers, Mrs. 
Davis, Mr. Jarka, Mr. Lanham. “Au Clair 
de la lune,’ Lulli; ‘‘Wiegenlied,’’ Reimann, 
and “My Mother bids me bind my hair,” 
Haydn; Ream Hoxie, soprano. “The Star,” 
Rogers; “The Spirit-Flower,’’ Campbell-Tip- 
ton; “Sing to me, Sing,’’ Homer; Mrs. R. E. 
Powers, soprano. “Aus meinem~ grossen 
schmerzen,” Franz; ‘‘Es hat die Rose sich be- 
klagt,” Franz; ‘“‘Midchen mit dem rothem 
Mundchen,” Franz: Franz Jarka,_ tenor. 
Three Bergerettes, Weckerlin; Mildred Dew- 
snap, soprano. “Invocation to Eros,” Kur- 
steiner; “Shamrock,” Seiler; ‘Life and 
Death,” Coleridge-Taylor, Mrs. Gladys L. 
Davis, contralto. Duet, “O! Cara Immagine,” 
Gabussi; ‘‘Love, the Fair Day,’’ Daniels; Mrs. 
Powers and Mrs. Davis. 


i. ae | 


During the month of May students of 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson at her school 
of singing, were active as follows: On 
May 2, Geraldine Holland, soprano, and 
Agnes Waters, contralto, were heard at 
a meeting of the National Security 
League, at St. Andrew’s Church. On 
May 6, eight pupils appeared at a musi- 
cale given at the Patterson studios. On 
May 14, two students sang at Lakewood, 
N. J., at the Walker School for Girls. 
On May 18, six pupils presented a varied 
program for the teachers and officers of 
the West End Presbyterian Church. On 
May 28, eight pupils participated in an 
afternoon musicale at the Patterson 
School. On May 31, the last recital of 
the season was given at the school. Dur- 
ing the summer Miss Patterson is hav- 
ing the studios enlarged. 

* * * 
In the Carnegie Hall Studios and the 


Newark College of Music, Louis Arthur 
Russell and his assistant teachers are 


presenting their annual series of recitals 
which ofter some unique features. The 
work done by the students at these re- 
citals, through a week, beginning June 
42, is entirely without special prepara- 
tion, being selected from the regular 
work of the last semester. The students 
are grouped in their various divisions, 
preparatory, intermediate, college course 
and artist classes, and each section (in 
the piano department) plays groups of 
Chopin, Grieg, Bach, Schumann, etc. One 
evening is devoted to sonatas and con- 
certos, another to the romanticists, etc. 
The programs of the vocal participants 
are built along the same lines and the 
recitals are of deeper significance than 
could be possible were the programs de- 
voted to display numbers, selected with- 
out relation to each other. Among the 
more advanced of the students this year 
are members of the college and the art- 
ist courses including Eva Snell, Mar- 
garet MacKay, Gertrude Kautzmann, 
Marguerite Beaupre and Leo Arandar- 
ski, all pianists of ability. Among the 
more advanced singers are Mrs. H. C. 
Kenniston, contralto; Anna _ Benedict, 
mezzo-contralto; Jeanne Hohenstein, so- 
prano, assisted by former graduates in- 
cluding Mrs. Jessie Marshall, soprano, 
and Samuel Craig, tenor. 
* K * 


The Hassell Conservatory of Brooklyn 
held its final students’ concert at the 
Bushwick High School, June 20. The 
concert was under the auspices of the 
Eastern District Branch of the People’s 
Institute. The program contained one 
’cello number, a Concerto by Goltermann, 
played by Arnold Koch, pupil of G. O. 
Hornberger; two violin numbers, Hu- 
moresque by Dvorak played by Arthur 
Shaer, pupil of Rudolf Gleissner, and 
“Die Fledermaus,” played by Vincent 
Reiner, pupil of Fred Kampel; two vo- 
cal numbers, “Berceuse” by Godard in 
French and “Come Unto These Yellow 
Sands” by La Forge sung by Carolyn 
Hayden, pupil of James Stanley, and 
“Rejoice Greatly” from “The Messiah,” 
sung by Thelma Pease, pupil of Mar- 
guerite Rockhill. Three piano pupils of 


Florence Hassell were heard, Helen Mo- 
rancy, who played “Polka de Concert” 
by Bartlett and also sang *“Elégie” by 
Massenet; Grace Hudes, who played 
“Mermaid’s Song” from “Oberon” and 
also sang “Obstination” by Fontenailles, 
in French, and “Mighty Lak a Rose” by 
Nevin, and Dudley Cavanagh, who 
played “Tarantella” by Pieczonka. Seven 
piano pupils of Mr. Hassell took part as 
follows: Edna Daniels played the first 
movement of the Rachmaninoff Concerto 
and the Faust Waltz of Liszt. Charles 
Daniels played the first two movements 
of the Rubinstein Concerto in G Major, 
and Bessie Smith played the last two 
movements of the Moszkowski Concerto. 
Esther Achinstein played the “Polka de 
la Reine” by Raff, Julia Perri played 
“Rustle of Spring” by Sinding, and Rose 
Wortis the E Flat Impromptu by Schu- 
bert and the “Duet Chattering” by 
Baumfelder together with Milton Tittler. 

Edna Daniels received the diploma, 
and first year certificates were presented 
to Loretta Nicolello, Thelma Pease (piano 
and vocal). Third year certificates to 
Julia Perri, Katherine Litterer, and Mil- 
dred Tully. Mr. Van Broekhoven made 
the address of presentation. 





The Boston Philharmonic Orchestra, 
composed of twelve men, nearly all mem- 
bers of the former Boston Opera Com- 
pany orchestra, assisted by Dr. A. J. 
Harpin, noted bass-baritone of New Eng- 
land, Minnie L. Sample, one of the favor- 
ite sopranos of Boston, and _ Roselth 
Knapp Breed of Boston, reader, gave an 
exceptionally fine concert in Franklin, 
N. H., under the auspices of the Frank- 
lin High School Alumni Association, June 
16. The orchestral numbers stirred the 
audience to enthusiasm, and the soloists 
and reader were rapturously applauded. 





The music pupils of Evelyn Herring- 
ton gave a recital at Troy, N. Y., re- 
cently, assisted by the elocution pupils of 
Bertha Hawkins, by Mrs. Edgar Colton, 
soprano, and Osmond R. Eldredge, cor- 
netist. W. Leo McCarthy presented his 
pupils in a studio recital. Those who 
took part were Agnes Ryan, Hermione 
Strope, Bessie Lane, Mary Leason, Mil- 
dred Carroll, Mildred Kelly, Frances 
Conroy, Florence McCarthy, Elizabeth 
McCune, Helen Hall, Georgiana Woods, 
Louis Loughren, Katherine Marshall, 
Marion Lallman, Ruth Turcotte, Helen 
Ryan, Master Bart Dormandy. 


TALI MORGAN ENTERS 
MANAGERIAL FIELI 


George Dostal First Artist on Hi: 
Concert Roster for 
1916-17 


An addition to the list of concert man 
agers is Tali Esen Morgan, widely know, 
as director of music for fifteen years a 
Ocean Grove, N. J., through his conne 
tion with the National Association of 0): 
ganists, and as president of the Interna 
tional Correspondence School of Musi 
Mr. Morgan has taken a suite of office 
in the New York Times Building, in th 
heart of the musical and business cente) 
He will have the exclusive managemen 
of George Dostal, the tenor. 

Every Friday night during the summe 
Mr. Morgan will take a sleeper to Thou 


sand Island Park, on the St. Lawrence 
River, and will return to New York o: 
Tuesdays. The only work aside from hi 
managerial business which he will unde) 
take this summer will be to deliver : 
series of lectures every Thursday nigh 
to vocal students on “How to Read Musi 
at Sight.” The first of these lectures wa 
given on Thursday night, June 29, at th 
Ziegler Studios in the Metropolitan Oper: 
House Building. 

When Mr. Dostal sang for the Women’ 
Federation of Clubs’ before’ 10,000 
persons at the Seventh Regiment A: 
mory a few weeks ago, he received ; 
great ovation. At the Madison Squar 
Garden, a few night afterwards, he sang 
to 12,000 persons and created a furore. 

Mr. Morgan will have under his man 
agement other artists, and will conduct a 
general musical information bureau. He 
will have a special department for church 
work and winter concerts. He will tak: 
the entire management of these concerts 
Mr. Morgan is also prominent in the 
Masonic Fraternity, being himself 
thirty-second degree Mason, and expect: 
to furnish artists for the concerts and 
entertainments given by many of the 
lodges during the winter months. His 
main attention will be given to 
the management of Mr. Dostal and a few 
other prominent artists. 
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in Carmen, 


Gretel 


Sophie 


Oscar 


in Masked Ball, 


‘Woodbird 
in Siegfried, 


Papagena 
in Magic Flute. 











“Edith Mason was the surprise of the occasion. 
Micaela has ever been so well sung in Boston. 
gloriously given.”—Louis C. Elson, Boston Advertiser. 
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Her two numbers 


“Special mention should be made of the Micaela of Miss Edith Mason, the 
most satisfactory Micaela of several seasons.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Metropolitan 


in Haensel & Gretel, 


We doubt if the part of 
were 


EDITH MASON 


SOPRANO 


Won Instant Success 


“There was yesterday a new Gretel and one whose beautiful 


voice was pleasing to tired ears. 


She has a fresh, clear voice, well produced and skilfully colored; 
her personality is pleasing, and she has a distinct flair for the 


theater.’"—N. Y. Tribune. 


she has the charm of youth. 


the dizzy peaks of the difficult role (Sophie in Rosenkavalier ) 
without any sign of stress.”.—N. Y. Herald. 

‘There was matter for comment in the vivacity of movement and 
vocal brightness of Miss Mason, who sang the page’s songs better 


Opera House.’—N. Y. 


“Edith Mason sang the Voice of the Forest Bird beautifully.” 
in Der Rosenkavalier, , 


". Evening World. 


“There was a new Forest Bird, Edith Mason. 
and difficult music delightfully.”- 
‘Miss Mason was a delightful Papagena.’”—N. Y. Herald. 

On Evanston Festival—‘She looked very young and charming and 
sang delightfully with a tone that was fresh and pure and with 
spirit in what she did.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


promising additions the Metropolitan has secured in recent years. 


“She is pretty, and her manner is gracious, and in addition to these 
Her voice is fresh and high, scaling 


than anyone else I have heard attempt them at the Metropolitan 
Evening Globe. 


Edith Mason is one of the most 


She sang the florid 


-N. Y. Herald. 





Re-engaged Season 1916-17 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


CONCERT DIRECTION: FOSTER & DAVID 


500 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 
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BUST UNVEILED TO 
WM. H. SHERWOOD 


Chicago Musicians Honor Memory 
of the Late Composer, Pianist 
and Teacher 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, June 26, 1916. 


A® event that awoke many potent 
reminiscences took place last Tues- 
ay afternoon at the Chicago Historical 
ciety, where a life-sized bronze bust 

William H. Sherwood was unveiled 
efore friends of the late American pian- 
st, composer and teacher. 

It is now more than five years 
ince the death of Mr. Sherwood, and 
his mark of esteem was made possible 
y.contributions from the leading musi- 


cians of Chicago. It was placed in the 
corridor of the society’s building as a 
asting reminder of one of America’s 
epresentative musicians. 

Mr. Sherwood made his first appear- 
ance in Chicago in 1873, when he gave 
a piano recital at Herschey Hall. John 
J. Hattstaedt, the president of the 
American Conservatory, showed me ithe 
interesting program of that recital just 
before he started for the North Side 
where the Historical Society’s building is 
situated. 

The ceremonies of the day were short 
and impressive. Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler was to have been present to de- 
liver an address, but was unable to ap- 
pear. She sent a letter of regret and in 
it paid a glowing tribute to the artistic 
career of Mr. Sherwood. 

Mme. Julie Rive King, for some years 
a close friend and associate of the late 
pianist, recalled her first meeting with 
him in a joint recital in Boston many 
years ago. Then came short speeches by 
Mr. Hattstaedt and Walter Spry, and 
then Mrs. Hoag, one of Mr. Sherwood’s 
Chicago pupils, unveiled the bust, which 
was executed by Lorado Taft of the Chi- 
cago Art Institute. 

No American pianist, it is safe to say, 
disseminated the literature of the piano 
in so wide a field or in so many remote 
places of this country as did Mr. Sher- 
wood. He was known throughout the 
land as a distinguished virtuoso. 

It is more than twenty years ago that 
he came to Chicago at the invitation of 
Samuel Kayser, then director of the Chi- 
cago Conservatory in the Auditorium, as 
head of the piano department of that 
institution. He succeeded Leopold Go- 
dowsky. 

During the World’s Fair year Mr. 
Sherwood appeared at the Art Institute 
as soloist in a symphony concert given 
by an orchestra under the direction of 
Fritz Scheel, playing the ‘‘Wanderer 
Fantasie” by Schubert-Liszt. His re- 
citals and concerts were always attended 
by the leading musicians of the city. 

After some years Mr. Sherwood 
founded his own music school which still 
bears his name and which is now con- 
ducted by Georgia Keber, one of his most 
gifted pupils. For one year, 1912-1913, I 
became an associate director of that 
school with Miss Keber after Mr. Sher- 
wood’s death. 

Among those present at the unveiling 
of the bust were Mrs. Wyman, Mme. 
Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, Mrs. Frederick 
Grant Gleason, Bernhard Listemann, 
Paul Listemann, M. Born, Walter Keller, 
John J. Hattstaedt, Walter. Spry, Mme. 
Julie Rive-King, Georgia Kaber, Fred- 
erick Fredericksen and Mrs. Frederick 
 redericksen. 

An important real estate deal was con- 
summated last week when the old Chroni- 
le Building which housed the Chicago 
Musicians’ Club was sold to the Chicago 
Musicians’ Club by Emile J. Rose for a 
reported consideration of $140,000. The 
uilding occupies the lot 175 West Wash- 
ngton Street, between La Salle Street 
ind Fifth Avenue. The club had pre- 
viously occupied the property for some 
seven years on a lease. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Francis Rogers in Maine for Summer 


Francis Rogers has gone into summer 
quarters at Northeast Harbor, Maine. 
where, in addition to the preparation of 








ZIEGLER INSTITUTE PUPILS PRESENT 
ANNUAL PROGRAM OF OPERA SCENES 

















Antoinette Perry and A. Greenleaf 
Bowes in Offenbach’s “Lieschen und 
Fritzchen” 






REMARKABLE showing was made 

by pupils of the Ziegler Institute 
of Normal Singing on June 7, when they 
were heard in their annual performance 
of opera scenes. In spite of the fact that 
the night was one of the stormiest New 
York has had this year, a goodly audi- 
ence was on hand at the Century Lyceum 
to enjoy the efforts of the young singers. 
The program opened with the overture 
to Offenbach’s “Orpheus,” under the con- 
ductorship of Alexander Smallens, of the 
Boston Opera Company. _ 

The first number was given by students 
of the dramatic department, which is 
directed by Helen Guest. Their offering 
was a three-act comedy, “Rosemary,” by 
Carolyn Cutting, and served to bring out 
the dramatic possibilities of the several 
singers taking part, prominent among 
which may be mentioned Antoinette 











Elfrieda Hansen and Vera Fromm in a Scene 





Mona Valerie Bergée in a 
Scene from “Mignon” 


Perry, Estelle Shapiro, Catherine Payne 
and Frances MacDonald, who is known 
to the concert stage as Frances McLean, 
soprano. 

With the exception of Jeanne Wool- 
ford, who gave a splendid performance 
of an aria from Bemberg’s “La Mort de 
Jeanne D’Arc,” all the singers were in 
costume, and scenic effects were used; 
in short, the rest of the program con- 
sisted of opera scenes. 

The most pleasing number on the pro- 
gram was probably that of Offenbach’s 
amusing “Lischen und Fritzchen,”’ by 
Arthur Greenleaf Bowes, tenor, and An- 
toinette Perry, soprano. The two artists’ 
voices blended excellently in the duets, 
and furthermore they exhibited well- 
trained voices, although the music lay 
rather low for Mr. Bowes’ voice. An- 


from “Martha” 





other excellently performed scene was a 
part of the first act of “Hiansel und 
Gretel,” by Evelyn Grobner as Gretel 
and Ella Parlow as Hdnsel. Charlotte 
Primrose gave several charming “Berge- 
rettes” with good interpretation. Mona 
Valerie Bergée, with splendid French 
diction, gave the “Connais tu le Pays” 
aria from “Mignon.” 

Elfrieda Hansen, soprano, and Vera 
Fromm, contralto, were heard in a scene 
from “Martha,” while Ann Hughes, so- 
prano, and Miss Fromm were heard to 
good advantage in a scene from “Aida.” 
The program closed with the “Spinning 
Chorus” from “The Flying Dutchman,” 
Miss Hughes being a capable Senta to 
Elizabeth Koven’s Mary. Those who 
took part in the “Spinning Chorus” were 
the Misses Balmanno, Bell, Bergée, 
Kromm, Grobner, Hansen, Macguire, 
Marsh, Parlow, Payne, Primrose, Reiss- 
man, Stolpe and Wolfe. 





his repertory for next winter’s concert 
season, he will devote a portion of his 
time to teaching. On Aug. 8 he and 
Loraine Wyman will furnish the pro- 
gram at one of the concerts in the series 
arranged by Mrs. Elliott Schenck at Jor- 
dan’s Pond, Mt. Desert. 





Conservatory Concert at Fargo, N. Dak. 


Farco, N. DAK., June 26.—The annual 
commencement concert by graduates and 
students of Fargo College Conservatory 
of Music was given on June 12 at the 
First Congregational Church, before a 
large and enthusiastic audience. The 
program consisted of piano and violin 
concertos and an operatic aria. The 
Fargo College orchestra, Albert J. 
Stephens, conductor, played the orches- 
tral parts of the concertos. Viola_Lar- 
son, Fred Ball, Dora Dyer, Clara Taves 
and Andrew Love were heard in various 
concertos. Miss Taves also sang “Ri- 
torna Vincitor” from “Aida,” 


Mme. Cara Sapin, the prima donna 
contralto of Boston, with Ethel Frank, 
soprano, Bernard Ferguson, baritone, and 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, gave a concert at 
the New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass., June 16, before an audience of 
500 members of the Bankers’ Associations 
of the New England States. An engag- 
ing program was ably delivered by these 
well-known artists. Elmer Wilson was 
the accompanist. 





Pianoforte pupils of Paul Hultman, of 
the Hultman-McQuaide School, were 
heard on June 23 in recital, assisted by 
C. Leroy Vaile, tenor, who was accom- 
panied by Gladys Wood. Interpretations 
of Liszt works were given by Mabel 
Beahn, Sofie Kunitz, Edith Holmstrand 
and Agnes Cleary. 


MAY SING FRENCH OPERA 


Sorrentino Receives Offers from South 
and Central America 





Umberto Sorrentino with One of His 
Pets at Milford, Conn., Where He Is 
Spending the Summer 


Umberto Sorrentino, the young Italian 
tenor, is spending some time with friends 
in Springfield, Mass., before going for 
the summer to Laurel Beach, Milford, 
Conn. Mr. Sorrentino has recently re- 
ceived offers of engagements in grand 
opera in South and Central America. 
These engagements are for a_ season 
which will not conflict with his concert 
work in America next winter. 


The young tenor has not stated def- 
initely that he will accept these offers, 
which call for his singing of lyric French 
roles, but it is significant that when he 
goes to his summer home at Laurel 
Beach, Milford, Conn., next week he will 
take his accompanist, who is also a thor- 
ough French student, with him and work 
all summer perfecting himself in the 
French opera, paying particular atten- 
tion to Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet.” 

Mr. Sorrentino has sung most of the 
French operas in Italian, but speaks 
French fluently. His manager has al- 
ready booked a large number of concerts 
for him for the season of 1916 to 1917. 





Tacoma Church Gives Its First Annual 
Musicale 


TACOMA, WASH., June 23.—The first 
annual musicale of the Oakland Presby- 
terian Church choir was given in the 
church auditorium Thursday evening. 
Several numbers of exceptional merit 
were presented by the choir under the 
direction of George M. Gaylord, with 
Gertrude Gardner of the Oakland School 
of Music as accompanist. A. W. R. 

The Tucker Pianoforte School pupils 
were presented in a recent recital in 
Chamber of Commerce Hall, Worcester, 
Mass. Helen R. Woolson, violinist, as- 
sisted. Those who took part were Eve- 
lyn Dakin, Dorothy Adams, Rose Greeko, 
Rodney Washburn, Eunice Brigham, 
Julia Goldman, Pauline Smith, Esther 
Ecker, Catherine Wilson and Leander 
R. Howe. 


The committee in charge of the Ben- 
jamin Jepson scholarship fund of the 
Yale School of Music, reported recently 
that the fund reached the stm which will 
permit the income being drawn. 
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Paul Messerly and Elsie Catherine 
Ruby, York, Pa., singers, were married 
a fortnight ago. 

» * * 

Frederick Bowen Hailes of Albany, N. 
Y., has been appointed organist at Round 
Lake, N. Y., for the coming summer ses- 
sion. 

* * * 

Bernard Ferguson, the Boston bari- 
tone, and Mrs. Ferguson, have gone to 
their camp in Alton, N. H., for the sum- 
mer. 

* * * 

The annual concert of the Aquinas 
Academy of Music was given in the school 
auditorium, Friday, June 9, at Tacoma, 
Wash. ea 


Frederick W. Wodell, conductor of the 
People’s Choral Union of Boston, is di- 
recting a summer school of music in 
Ogunquit, Me. 

* * * 

The pupils of Marguerite Heisler re- 
cently gave a recital at her Albany 
(N. Y.) studio, assisted by Mrs. Jean N. 
Barrett, soprano. 

ok * * 

Keith R. Brown of Brookline, Mass., 
has been appointed supervisor of music 
in the schools of West Hartford, Conn., 
to succeed Ralph A. Peters. 


Percy M. Linebaugh, a graduate of 
the Conservatory of Music of the Leba- 
non Valley College, will open a studio 
at his home in York, Pa., for instruction 
in piano. 

* * * 

Dorothy Readio of Florence, Italy, was 
appointed supervisor of music in the 
schools of West Springfield, Mass., at a 
regular meeting of the school committee 


recently. - 
* * 


Florence Jepperson, contralto, who for 
several seasons has taught and given 
concerts in Boston and elsewhere in New 
England, has gone to her home in Provo, 
Utah, for an extended visit. 

* * * 

R. A. Laslett Smith, instructor of 
music in Central High School, Newark, 
N. J., has composed another series of 
songs dealing with historic Newark. It 
is entitled “The Hounds and Horn.” 

Jean Johnson, piano teacher of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., assisted by Mrs. Aubry 
Tucker, soprano, of Ripley, Tenn., offered 
her pupils in piano recital at Witzmann’s 
Concert Hall, Friday evening, June 23. 


Two piano recitals in the interest of 
French and Belgian refugees were given 
on June 20 and 23 by Estella Neuhaus 
at the Women’s Club. Pieces by Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Liszt and Borodin made 
up a varied program. 

* * * 

Frank Treat Southwick, A. G. O., the 
well-known organist, has joined the ranks 
of theater organists, being engaged to 
play in the Fox Theater, New Britain, 
Conn. Mr. Southwick will continue his 
professional work in Meriden. 

* * * 

At a recital given recently by the piano 
pupils of Mrs. Chappelear of Zanesville, 
Ohio, Dewitt Talmage Pittcock was 
awarded a degree for successfully com- 
pleting the course. Mr. Pittcock expects 
to study in New York this fall. 


Elizabeth Parmelee, who has been as- 
sistant supervisor of music in the public 
schools of Westfield, Mass., since Feb- 
ruary, 1915, resigned at the close of the 
school year on June 30 to accept a posi- 
tion as supervisor of music in Barbeton, 
Ohio. 

« + * 

Bertha Clark was presented by her 
teacher, Edith L. Wagoner, in a piano re- 
cital at the recital hall of the Omaha 
School of Orchestral Instruments, Omaha, 
Neb., June 9. An enthusiastic audience 
attested the high quality of Miss Clark’s 
work. * * «* 


Mabelle J. Graves presented her voice 
pupils at the M. E. Auditorium, Hudson 
Falls, N. Y., Thursday evening, June 22, 
and at Parish Hall, Glens Falls, N. Y., 
Thursday evening, June 29. The accom- 
panists were Helen Stoddard, Eva Nor- 
man and Miss Graves. 
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The Erie Conservatory of Music of 
Erie, Pa., Peter Le Sueur, principal, and 
Charles Le Sueur, vice-principal, will 
have a vocalists’ summer course from 
July 10 to Aug. 19. A series of inter- 
esting events in connection with the 
regular work is scheduled. 

* * * 


Rose Schwinn presented her piano 
pupils in a recital at her studio on North 
Steele Street, Tacoma, Wash. A _ pro- 
gram was given by the following pupils: 
Mary Ellen Dumbleton, Margaret Hickey, 
Mildred Boyle, Earline Billings, Renee 
Alfred, Eugenia Hufford, Alice Brewer 


and Bertha Dow. 
ck * * 


Warren Story Smith, a faculty mem- 
ber of the Faelten Pianoforte School of 
Boston, had one of his compositions given 
its first public performance by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, at its “Pop” con- 
cert in Symphony Hall, Boston, June 16. 
The piece consisted of a Suite in three 
movements, Romance, Minuet and Valse. 

* * K 


A male quartet, consisting of Thomas 
Jones, Alfred H. Morse, Dr. S. W. Ham- 
ilton and Charles M. Myers, gave a 
pleasing entertainment recently to the 
patients of the Utica State Hospital, 
Utica, N. Y. The accompaniment was 
played by Prof. Henry Hamecher, who 
also gave two numbers of his own. 

* *K * 

The June meeting of the Tuesday Af- 
ternoon Club of Milford, Conn., was held 
recently, president, Mrs. George A. 
Secor. The soloist was Mrs. C. B. 
Keiser, of Elizabeth, N. J., a singer of 
note and a member of several of the best 
known musical societies of New York. 
Mrs. Harold Hawkins was the accompa- 
nist. 

* * + 

The pupils of Lucretia Le Riemondie 
of Memphis, Tenn., entertained with a 
recital at Goodwyn Institute, Thursday, 
June 22. The following artists assisted: 
Lillian Cunny, soprano; Corinne Falls, 
soprano; Heber Moss, tenor; J. L. Gor- 
garo, baritone; S. T. Conner, reader; Ar- 
thur Pfaff, dancer; Birdie Chamberlin, 
accompanist. 

* * 

The State Normal School of Plymouth, 
N. H., announces its sixth annual sum- 
mer session for the training of teach- 
ers and supervisors of music in public 
schools, from June 27 to Aug. 18. Er- 
nest L. Silver is director, and the faculty 
consists of Arthur J. Abbott, Belle 
Campbell, Wilhelmina Keniston and Er- 
nest P. Bilbruck. 


* * * 


The choir of the First Presbyterian 
Church Tabernacle of Newark, N. J., 
gave the cantata “David, the Shepherd 
Boy” recently under the direction of 
Hugh Dixon. The soloists were Frieda 
Ulbricht, Ruth Gnatz, Katherine Eltrich, 
Louise Coldes, Herbert Peppel, Arthur 
Schumann, and Robert Spence. Hen- 
riette Klemm was organist. 

+ * 7 


A piano recital by the pupils of Emma 
Bosshart was given recently in York, 
Pa. Assisting in the program were: 
Emma Schroeder, pianist, and Ethel 
Barton Johnson, violinist. An attrac- 
tive program of vocal numbers was 
given in the Grace Reformed Church by 
the pupils of Mrs. T. E. Dromgold. The 
accompanists were Florence Stumpf and 
Esther Plitt. 


* * * 


In the First Presbyterian Church of 
York, Pa., some of the most prominent 
musicians of the city participated in a 
recent concert arranged by Carl T. Ans- 
tine, of Dallastown, pianist and composer. 
A feature was the “M’appari” from 
“Martha,” sung by George T. Hanning. 
Mary Haines Taylor was the pianist, and 
Hilda Lichtenberger the soprano soloist. 

* * * 


A piano recital was given June 17, in 
Newark, N. J., by pupils of Mrs. Mabel 
Hopler-Smith, assisted by Virginia Pot- 
ter, contralto. Those participating were 
Anna Reichl, Ellen Schultz, Marie Due, 
William Moritz, Jack Nicholas, George 
Puttbach, Dorothy Denney, Margaret 
Daniel, Ruth Daniel, Adelaide Polhemus, 
Constance Bennett, Helen Weber and 
Alice Hageman. 





The West Virginia University Orches- 
tra of Morgantown gave an excellent 
concert under the direction of Margaret 
Horne at Commencement Hall recently. 
Especially fine was the interpretation of 
Schubert’s “Unfinished.” he soloists, 
uniformly pleasing, were Jack Abbott, 
baritone; Olive Wambaugh, violinist, and 
Messrs. Saudek and Caputo, flautist and 
clarinetist respectively. 

* * oe 

Mrs. William Gordon Brackett of Mit- 
chell, S. D., presented her pupils re- 
cently in a song recital at the First Bap- 
tist Church of Mitchell. Those who ap- 
peared were Hazel Scott, Pearle Wilson, 
Hazel Charlesworth, Mrs. Widmann, 
Grace O’Brien, Thelma Cassem, Grace 
Powers and Mrs. Taylor. They were as- 
sisted by the Excelsior Quartet and by 
Helen Powers, pianist. 

* * ca 

Charles Mackey, pianist of Harrisburg, 
Pa., has gone to Indianapolis, Ind., to be- 
come a senior member of the faculty of 
the Indianapolis Conservatory of Music. 
Mr. Mackey’s position is that of “artist 
teacher,” and his duties include thirty or 
forty public appearances each year. Prior 
to leaving for his new field of labor, he 
gave a farewell recital in the Derry Street 
Church, of which he has been organist. 

* * * 


A pupils’ recital of the New York In- 
stitute for the Education of the Blind 
was given at the institution on June 14. 
There were choral numbers and solo 
pieces for piano and organ. Besides the 
chorus of pupils those who took part 
were Leo Heidelberg, Emma Kingsland, 
Harry Sabel, Anna Wagner, Milton Ben- 
nett, Rachel Askenas, Frances Sievert, 
George Krauer and Edgar Kearney. 

aK * * 


Virginia A. Lee, an eleven-year-old 
pianist, attracted the attention of music- 
lovers in Maplewood, N. J., by a recital 
of more than average merit. Some of 
little Miss Lee’s numbers were Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in B Flat, Beetho- 
ven’s Theme and Thirty-two Variations, 
and Lichner’s Romance for left hand 
alone. Elizabeth Gardner performed 
several charming dances. Miss Lee is a 
pupil of Gertrude H. Hale. 


* * * 


At a series of recitals given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Antes Ruhl at their home in 
Rockford, Ill., on June 15 and 16, the 
soloists were Mrs. Maude Fenlon Boll- 
man, soprano, and Mrs. Woodbury 
Hawes, soprano. Mrs. Hazel Hicks Heil- 
iger was accompanist for both soloists. 
On Mrs. Hawes’s program was a manu- 
seript song by Lora Harned of Rockford, 
a member of the composition class of 
Rockford College music department. 

+ * * 


Piano pupils of Jane E. Williams of 
Baltimore, Md., gave their closing recital 
on June 14. They were assisted by Clar- 
ence R. Tucker, tenor, of Mt. Vernon 
Church, and the Orpheus Club. Certifi- 
cates of promotion were awarded to 
twenty-three pupils. The gold medal 
practice prize was won by George A. 
Knipp. Pupils of Mrs. Florence Brown 
gave a recent recital at her studion in 
Baltimore, the class numbering forty 
pupils. 

* * * 

The students of voice and piano of the 
musical department of the Annie Wright 
Seminary were presented in the term-end 
recital at the school (Tacoma, Wash.), 
Friday evening, June 9. The first half 
of the program was given by the piano 
students under the direction of Emme- 
line Powell and Harriet Ferguson. The 
second half was a cantata, “The Fisher 
Maidens,” with Anna Ethelynd Read, 
head of the department of voice, as con- 


ductor. 
* * * 


Two interesting recitals took place re- 
cently at the Chalfant Conservatory of 
Music, Springfield, Mo. The first was 
given by the following undergraduate 
students: Helen Moore, Clara Tuttle, 
Helen Gibson, Edna Baxendale and Mal- 
venia Steineger. The second was a gradu- 
ation recital given by Anna Christine 
Thorson, pianist, assisted by Elizabeth 
Jenkins, soprano. This recital was the 
518th given under the direction of W. A. 
Chalfant. 


* * * 


The Dickson Summer School of Music 
of Ebensburg, Cambria County, Pa., an- 
nounces a six weeks’ course beginning 
July 3. The school was estabiished four 
years ago by John Colville Dickson, who 
teaches voice and is choral director. The 
faculty, besides Mr. Dickson, consists 
of Louis Edgar Johns, piano and compo- 
sition; Vera Wilson Welker, organ; C. 
B. Stelzner, violin; D. Terry Martin, elo- 
cution and dramatic art, and Hildegarde 
Dickson, German. 





An interesting vocal recital by the 
pupils of Harry M. Smith was give, 
at his studio in Baltimore on the eve; 
ing of June 8. Those <<“. ating wer 
Spence, Lucy Walters, E. R. wrese. M. F 
Finch, Ann R. Wheeler, Mrs. E. F. Hah, 
Messrs. R. Hood Yates, Tracy Berryma: 
J. Warner Pyles. ‘Selections were offere 
by Gounod, Sargeant, Tosti, Ardit 
Buck, Oliver, Sanderson and others. Mr: 
Marie Smith Duffy was accompanist. 

* * ok 


Elizabeth Siedhoff of Boston has 1; 
turned to that city from a series of con 
certs in Lockport, N. Y., where she ap 
peared as accompanist and solo pianis: 
with the Community Chorus of Buffalo 
John Lund directing, and Mme. Buck 
hout, soprano, of New York, assistin, 
soloist. Miss Siedhoff will return t 
Lockport for ten concerts during the sea 
son of 1916-17. During the summer sh: 
will be located at Hotel Hemenway, Bos. 
ton, and will conduct summer classes. 

* OK * 


A piano recital by pupils of Mrs. Theo 
dora May Brown, assisted by Mrs. Frank 
W. Goreth, dramatic reader, was given 
in South Orange, N. J., on June 16. The 
pupils participating were Jane Middle- 
brook, Curtis Middlebrook, Clothilde 
Lloyd, Helen Bradbury, Phyllis Taylor, 
Esther Murphy, Manseld Goreth, Ruth 
Cox, Margaret Wilson, Edith Cox, Lan- 
sing Taylor, Gertrude Goreth, Margaret 
Goreth, Elmer Lonsdale, Eleanor Reynold, 
Alford Tunis, Edith Lahey, Harold Lons- 
dale and Edith Peck. 


* * * 


At the Carroll Club, Wheeling, W. Va., 
the following vocal students from St. Jo- 
seph’s Academy gave their annual re-. 
cital: Helen Vogler, Belle Bunfill, Elea 
nor Irvine, Mamie Steele, Dorothy Butts 
Margaret Wallace, Ruth Morrison, Mary 
McNulty, Helen Fredericks, Mary Gor 
such, Louise Fredericks, Ruth Healey, 
Mrs. W. P. Robinson, Bessie Mehen, Edna 
Wagner, Kathleen Gilligan, Genevieve 
Clark, George Greene, Helen Schultze, 
Ethel Kittle, Helen Dinger, Shirley Way 
man, Mrs. A. D. Wells and Anna Voight 


* * * 


Marion C. Paddock, pianist, was heard 
recently in the second of a series of 
three recitals at Worcester, Mass. She 
was assisted by Frances E. Kidder, read 
er, and the Worcester Trio, consisting 
of Frances Berkowitz, violinist; ‘Grace 
Davis, pianist, and Eleanor Usher, 
’cellist. Ethel Hedlund, soprano, and 
Daniel Hult, bass, were heard in one 
of the best of the spring recitals. Sylvia 
Fish, violinist, gave several attractive 
numbers, and Robert Morosini, with 
whom both of the soloists study, gave a 
talk on music in general. 

* * ® 


Mrs. Maude Fenlon Bollman of Rock- 
ford, Ill., closed her vocal studio for the 
season with a series of six recitals by 
her pupils, one of which was a costume 
recital of arias from operas. There were 
heard parts of “Natoma,” “Madame 
Butterfly, “Lakmé,” “Carmen,” “Der 
Freischitz,” “Faust” and “Pagliacci.” In 
the last recital Mrs. Bollman presented 
Helen Patrick Fish, mezzo-contralto, as 
sisted by Marie Weldon, violinist; Haze! 
Hicks Heiliger and Marion H. Johnson, 
accompanists, and a quartet including 
Mrs. Edna West Carlson, Mrs. A. W. 
Clark, Reuben Silas and R. L. Emerson. 


* * * 


The Adelphi College Glee Club, unde! 
the direction of William Armour Thayer, 
gave an excellent concert in Brooklyn 
on June 12 in the college auditorium 
Sidney Dorlon Lowe, the well-know! 
Brooklyn accompanist, and Edmund A 
Jahn, basso, contributed effectively, th: 
latter in songs by Schubert, Brahms, 
Tschaikowsky, Woodman, Homer, Rogers 
and others. The chorus numbers included 
Slater’s “May Day Morn,” “Under th: 
Greenwood Tree,” by Arne; “Come Unt« 
These Yellow Sands,” by Purcell; “Or 
the Wings of Dreams,” by Arensky, 1! 
which Marion Smith sang a solo, and ad 
ditional numbers by Mason, Sims, Neid 
linger and Buck. 


* * * 


The fourth annual festival service of! 
the United choirs of St. John’s Church, 
Johnstown, and St. Ann’s Church, Am 
sterdam (N. Y.), was sung in St. Ann’s 
on Sunday evening, June 11, and repeated 
in St. John’s on June 18. The service 
consisted of full choral evensong, solemn 
procession, sermon and selected anthems, 
among which was Handel’s “Hallelujah 
Chorus.” Edward Bevington, choir- 
master of St. John’s directed the choirs. 
Mrs. G. W. Randall, organist of St. John’s 
played the prelude, the offertory and the 
postlude; Russell Carter, organist and 
choirmaster of St. Ann’s, played the serv- 
ice; Frederick Harris, tenor of St. Ann’s 
choir, was the soloist. The united choirs 
number sixty-five voices. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule 
nould reach the office of MusicaL AMERICA 
ot later than Friday of the week preceding 
ne date of publication. 


Individuals 


Baker, Martha Atwood. — Swampscott, 
fass., July 23. 

Cadman, Charlies Wakefield.— New York 

Kolian Hall), Oct. 17. 

Cole, Ethel Cave.—Bar Harbor, Me., July 
5 to Sept. 1 

Ganz, Rudolph.—Marquette, Mich., Oct. 26; 
Houghton, Mich., Oct. 27; New York, Bilt- 
more, Morning Musicale, Dec. 15. 

Glenn, Wilfred.—Worcester Festival, Sept. 
Gilkinson, Myrta.—On Tour Clifton, Tenn., 
savannah, Tenn., Selmer, Tenn., Henderson, 
\Vhiteville, Somerville, Colliersville, Arling- 
on, Stanton, Ridgley, Bells, Ripley and Mitl- 
ngton. 

Granville, Charles Norman.—July 1-2, Sun- 
bury, Pa.; July 3, Tamaqua, Pa.; July 4, 
Nanticoke, Pa.; July 5, Freeland, Pa.; July 
& Patchogue, L. I.; July 7, Southold, N. Y.; 

ily 8-9, Stamford, Conn.; July 10, New Mil- 
ford, Conn.; July 11, Lee, Mass.; July 12, 
Simsburg, Conn.; July 13, Rockville, Conn.; 
july 14, Manchester, Conn.; July 15-16, 
Northampton, Mass.; July 17, Meriden, 
Conn.; July 18, Milford, Conn.; July 19, Madi- 
on, Conn.; July 20, Westerly, R. I.; July 21, 
raunton, Mass.; July 22-23, Milford, Mass.; 
July 24, Framingham, Mass.; July 25, Dan- 
vers, Mass.; July 26, Clinton, Mass.; July 27, 
Putnam, Conn.; July 28, Gardner, Mass.; 
July 29-30, Keene, N. H.; July 31, Winches- 


ter, N. HL; Aus. 1, Brattleboro, Vt.; Aug. 2, 
Newport, N. H.; Aug. 3, White River Junc- 
tion, Vt.: Aug. 4, Ludlow, Vt.; Aug. 5-6, 
Brandon, Vt.; Aug. 7, Granville, N. Y.; Aug. 
8, Whitehall, N. Y.; Aug. 9, Hudson Falls, 
N. Y.; Aug. 10, Gloversville, N. Y.; Aug. 11, 
Greenwich, N. Y.; Aug. 12-13, Shelburne 
Falls, Mass.; Aug. 14, Bennington, Vt.; Aug. 
15, Coxsackie, N. Y.; Aug. 16, Saugerties, 
N. Y., Aug. 17, Glen Cove, N. Y.; Aug. 18, 
Bridgehampton, N. Y.; Aug. 19-20, Port Jef- 
ferson, N. Y.; Aug. 21, Tom’s River, N. J.; 
Aug. 22, Sayreville, N. J.; Aug. 23, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa.; Aug. 24, Woodstock, Va.; Aug. 
25, Elkton, Va.; Aug. 26-27, Lewisburg, W. 
Va.; Aug. 28, Beckley, W. Va.; Aug. 29, 
Clifton Forge, Va.; Aug. 30, Lexington, Va.; 
Aug. 31, Roanoke, Va.; Sept. 1, Princeton, 
W. Va.; Sept. 2-3, Wytheville, Va.; Sept. 4, 
Radford, Va.; Sept. 5, Martinsville, Va.; Sept. 
6, Bedford, Va.; Sept. 7, Charlestown, W. Va. 

Heyward, Lillian.—Ransomville, N. J., July 
1; Lyndonville, N. Y., July 3; Albion, N. Y., 
July 4; Brockport, N. Y., July 5; Honeoye 
Falls, N. Y., July 6;-Geneseo, N. Y., July 7; 
Batavia, N. Y., July 8; Le Roy, N. Y., July 
10; Canandaigua, N. Y., July 11; Naples, 
N. Y., July 12; Geneva, July, 13; Ovid, July 
th Clifton Springs, July 15; Moravia, July 
17. 

Henry, Harold.—New York, Nov. 6; Bos- 
ton, Nov. 7. 

Hambourg, Boris.—Cleveland, Ohio, March 
18, 17. 

Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David.—New York, 
A ee Hall, Oct. 31, Nov. 21 and Jan. 30, 
1917. 

Miller, Christine.—Cleveland, Ohio, March 
18, 1917. 


Harris, Geo., Jr.—Bar Harbor, Me., July 
19. 


Middleton, Arthur.—Chicago, Oct. 25; Des 
Moines, Iowa, Oct. 27. 

Leginska, Ethel.—Providence, R. I., April 
10, 1917. 

London, Marion.—Woodside Park, Philadel- 
phia, July 8, Aug. 4. 


Matzenauer, Mme. Margaret.—New York, 
Dec. 14 and 15, with N. Y. Philharmonic. 

McCue, Beatrice.— Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Month of July. 

Morrisey, Marie.—New York, June 15 to 
Aug. 1; Chautauqua, N. Y., Aug. 2 to 12 
(Russian Symphony Orchestra). 

Orrell, Lucile.—Pittsburgh, Pa., week of 
Sept. 20, with Sousa and his band; New 
York, Oct. 19, 21 and 23; Newark, N. J., 
Oct. 20; Danville, Ky., Oct. 25; Irvington, 
N. Y., Oct. 29; Plainfield, N. J., Nov. 1; New 
Rochelle, N. Y., Jan. 7 (1917); New York 
(Biltmore, Friday morning musicale), Jan. 
21; Middletown, Conn., Jan. 28; Lancaster, 
Pa., Feb. 19; Peoria, Ill, Feb. 25; Newark, 
N. J., March 10; Brooklyn, N. Y., April 5; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 20; Meridien, Conn., 
May 18. 

Parks, Elizabeth.—Columbia 
New York, Aug. 9 and ll. 


Princess Tsianina Redfeather.—New York, 
(AZolian Hall), Oct. 17. 


Schnitzer, Germaine.—New York, Car- 
negie Hall, Nov. 30. 


Shaun, Jose.—Bridgeton, Me., Aug. 23, 24. 

Strassner, William.—Lebanon, Pa., July 3; 
ar Lake, N. Y. (Chautauqua), July 8 
to 18. 

Sundellus, Marie.—Buffalo, July 1; Wor- 
cester, Mass. (Festival), Sept. 27. 

Teyte, Maggie.—Chicago, Feb. 25, 1917. 


University, 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Seattle Musical Festival.—Seattle, Wash., 
July 12 to 16. ‘“‘The Messiah” Festival 
chorus of 1000 voices, Claude Madden, dir. 
Sixteen Seattle musical clubs under own 
directors. Standard Grand Opera Company, 
Charles Lagourgue, dir. Seattle Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, John Spargur, dir. Pag- 
eantry, folk dancing. Noted soloists. 

Tollefsen Trio.—University of Virginia, 
July 11; Charlottesville, Va., July 14; Knox- 
ville, Tenn., July 20 and 21. 





CINCINNATI HEARS “ SIEGFRIED” EFFECTS 
THAT RICHARD WAGNER NEVER DREAMED OF 


Tooting of Locomotive Whistles and Chauffeurs’ Horns and Cries of Popcorn Venders No Great Adornment 
to the Score—But the Performance in the City’s Baseball Park Proves Generally Successful None 
the Less—Attendance Somewhat Disappointing, the Result of Weather Conditions 


CINCINNATI, June 24.—‘Siegfried” in 
the open, Cincinnati’s first experience 
with al fresco opera, was given Tuesday 
evening at the Cincinnati Baseball Park 
by the all-star cast from the Metropoli- 
tan company, with many elements of suc- 
cess. If the audience was not as vast as 
might have been desired it was no fault 
of the organization or the management, 
but of the threatening weather, which 
persisted almost until the moment for 
the performance to begin. Then the 
clouds scattered, leaving a starlit sky as 
one of the most effective of scenic acces- 
sories. 

The novelty gave a decidedly piquant 
flavor to the situation and while there 
were moments of great impressiveness 
and grandeur in the production, it must 


also be admitted that the character of 
the performance ranged very decidedly 
from the sublime to the ridiculous. This 
feature was humorously noted in the fol- 
lowing editorial in the Cincinnati Times- 
Star: 

“The grand opera performance at the 
ball park Tuesday night brought convic- 
tion that no human being, however mate- 
rial and practical he may be, is able to 
resist the spiritual influence of music. 

“We were moved to this conclusion by 
specific and definite incidents. The engi- 
neer of a switch engine which hovered 
persistently in the region of the ball 
park was so overwhelmed by Wagnerian 
influence that he persisted in rehearsing 
the wood-bird motif on his locomotive 
whistle. A passenger engineer in com- 
mand of an express train whooped a 
death wail as Siegfried’s sword sank into 
the papier-maché monster which disputed 
nis valiant way. The clamorous popcorn 
and peanut venders—something new in 
grand opera—softened their raucous an- 
nouncements as Briinnhilde’s awakening 
notes were borne across third base. 
Something of art had touched them. A 
chauffeur gave full lung to his siren as 
Wotan worked his vocal spell. But the 
most eloquent proof of all was the tele- 
phone bell which warned Siegfried when 
the artistic crisis of his long kiss in the 
last act had been reached. 

“Thus we are convinced that when both 
men and metal succumb to the artistic 
sense, the full development of our local 
musical possibilities is near. 

“Still it may be unwise to become over- 
Sanguine. There were some in the audi- 
ence who were mixed as to the actual 
source of their inspiration. It must be 
remarked, in kindly extenuation, that the 
environment was the baseball park. 


And if some attributed their strange 
sense of exaltation to Hans rather than 
to Richard Wagner, it was not altogether 
strange. 





“One man, for instance, when a noted 
soprano failed accurately to reach a loft 
note, said that she had ‘muffed a high 
one.’ He could not correctly distinguish 
between baseball and vocal gymnastics. 
But after all we confidently believe that 
there is much hope for this man and oth- 
ers like him. They are well on their way 
toward the acquisition of a discriminat- 
ing taste.” 


A Chapter of Tribulations 


The Cincinnati engagement of the 
singers was not unmarked by tribula- 
tions. Upon arriving in Cincinnati Sun- 
day afternoon they encountered a strike 
on the part of the expressmen, who re- 
fused to convey their trunks and other 
goods to their hotels. Consequently a 
long line of divinities, much out of tem- 
per, were compelled to penetrate the 
depths of the baggage room and carry 
away in suit cases such necessities as 
were indispensable. 

A second blow, at least to the male 
members of the contingent, was the dis- 
covery, after the struggles with the bag- 
gage, that Cincinnati, famed for its 
foaming amber, was dry as the Sahara 
desert on Sunday. Just what this meant 
to the thirsty Teuton tenors and basses, 
these worthies voiced in no uncertain 
terms in the local press. Again, in the 
actual performance, during some of the 
loveliest portions of the second act a wind 
storm very nearly carried off the forest 
with the song bird and Fafner to boot. 
These small distractions were all ac- 
cepted good-naturedly, however, by both 
artists and public and if the perform- 
ance was not altogether a financial suc- 
cess it was a great popular and artistic 
success and it is to be hoped the begin- 
ning of a series of such outdoor perform- 
ances for Cincinnati. 


Stage Pictures Beautiful 


The audience was far larger than any 
indoor auditorium could have accommo- 
dated and its enthusiasm was expressed 
in abundant and prolonged applause. 
The stage pictures were remarkably 
beautiful and effective and the lighting, 
which was admirably managed, con- 
tributed splendidly to the illusion. In 
spite of playing in the open, Conductor 
Bodanzky lost but little of the finer ef- 
fects of the score, while the glorious 
night with the radiant sky above lent a 
magic glamour to the rich and eloquent 
music. 

Mme. Gadski as Briinnhilde sang with 
all her old appeal. Her voice maintained 
its mellifluous and potent charm while 
her acting was invested with dramatic 
intensity. She received enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Mme. Schumann-Heink as Erda 
sang her mystic and impressive music with 
much of her wonted vocal power and all 
of her artistic feeling and intensity. 


Frieda Hempel as the Bird had a super- 
human task imposed upon her in compe- 
tition with an enterprising locomotive 
whistle, which very nearly put her out 
of commission. In spite of this handi- 
cap, however, Mme. Hempel was warmly 
applauded for as much of her part as 
could be heard. 

Johannes Sembach, the only newcomer 
in the cast, made a most favorable im- 
pression. In action he was the typical 
young hero of the forest, while vocally 

e gave an interpretation which lent 
splendid effect to his dramatic concep- 
tion. Clarence Whitehill made a superb 
Wotan. The remainder of the cast main- 
tained the highly artistic standard, with 
Albert Reiss as Mime, Otto Goritz as 
Alberich and Carl Braun as Fafner. 

A. K. H. 





TACOMA STUDENT RECITALS 


Pupils of Sophy Preston, Frances Brad- 
shaw and Mrs. Chapman Heard 


TACOMA, WASH., June 24.—An inter- 
esting piano and violin recital was given 
Tuesday afternoon at the College of 
Puget Sound chapel by the pupils of 
Sophy Preston and Frances Bradshaw. 
The following pupils presented the pro- 


gram: 

Helen Watson, Florence Fraisure, Marie 
Kiger, Dorothy Johnson, Clare Davis, Nathan 
Lynn, Virginia Bethel, Earl Kiger, Grace 
Stevenson, Florence Heard, Hazel Campbell, 


Corinne Larimore, Clesent Washburn and 
Bessie Weaver. 

Mme. Eleanor Kerr presented a group 
of her advanced pupils in a voice recital 
at her residence studio, Tacoma, on 
June 17. The following students pre- 
sented the program: Alta Graves, Mrs. 
Edwin Carlsen, Mary Wein, Daisy John- 
son, Charles Donahue, Catherine Smith, 
Mrs. William Drury, Mrs. Charles Evans 
and Mrs. E. E. McMillan. 


Margret McAvoy gave a pupils’ re- 
cital June 14 at her studio, in Ta- 
coma, presenting the following pupils: 
Helen Brix, Jeanette Larkins, Jane Lit- 
tle, Norma Weaver, Bernice Glass, Carol 
Inghan, Ruth Wheeler, Nita Perring and 
Sybil Suemnight. 


Mrs. Julia Robins Chapman presented 
a number of her pupils in a piano recital 
Wednesday evening in the Sherman-Clay 
Auditorium. An interesting program 
was given by Dorothy Love, Florence 
Allen, Jean Belch, Ruth Sturley, Fran- 
cis Hale, Myrtle Barnes, Dorothy Blatt- 
ner Howe, Lillian Clark and Marjory 
Danmann. A. W. R. 





Glenn Moffet of Nampa, Idaho, pre- 
sented several of his advanced pupils in 
recital recently. 





LORETTA DEL VALLE 
FIRST VOCAL SOLOIST 
WITH CIVIC ORCHESTRA 














Loretta Del Valle, Soprano 


Loretta Del Valle, the young Amer- 
ican coloratura soprano, who duplicated 
on her first American tour with Albert 
Spalding last season the success which 
she had won on the concert and operatic 
stages of Europe, has been engaged as 
the first vocal soloist with the new Civic 
Orchestral Society, which will give a 
series of popular concerts twice a week 
at Madison Square Garden, beginning 
July 11. 





THE AMATEUR CRITIC 


“Handy Man on the Paper” Tries His 
Luck at Musical Analysis 
[From the Boston Transcript] 


The musical critic was unable to attend 
the pianoforte recital, but the handy man 
on the paper allowed that he could do the 
thing easy enough. And this is how he 
did it: 

“Herr Diapason’s recital last evening 
at Acoustic Hall was the most recherche 
event of the musical season. Herr Dia- 
pason is a master in cantilever, and both 
in his automobile and in his tour de force 
he wrought wonders of tonic stimulation. 
He was especially potent in his dolce far 
niente passages, and in his diminuendo 
crescendo appoggiatura he displayed tech- 
nological skill that was simply wonderful. 

“There was also a marvelous musician- 
ly abandon in the mute bars, the instru- 
ment in these parts of the score being 
forcefully impressive in silent fortissimo. 
But it was perhaps in andante capric- 
cioso that he excelled himself. Here he 
discovered a coloratura, a bravura and an 
ensemble that fairly electrified his audi- 
ence. 

“Herr Diapason, it is true, occasionally 
erred in an overponderosity of rutabaga, 
and again in a too lambent lustspiel; but 
these lapses were hardly noticeable in his 
rendering of cantabilious intermezzo. 
The recital, upon the whole, was a mar- 
velous exhibition of poca hontas instru- 
mentation and incandescent cavatina.” 

“Slug four,” who takes lessons, said 
there was something wrong about it, al- 
though he couldn’t say exactly what, and 
the managing editor, upon looking the 
critique over, was free to admit that it 
was all Greek to him; still he said it 
seemed to read all right, so far as he 
could discover to the contrary, and it was 
quite in the line of the regular critic’s 
composition—more luminous, indeed—and 
he did not see why it shouldn’t be printed. 
It was lucky, he said, that they had so 
able an all-round writer on the staff. 





Mrs. Lillian D. Purdy presented her 
pupils in a violin and piano recital at 
Tacoma, Wash., June 17. The program 
was given by the following students: 
Rollin H. Powell, Clara Bunnell, Cleo Hill, 
John Pearce, Blanche Hunter, Margaret 
O’Conner, Dorothy Peers, Florence 
Thompson, Ruth Wilson, Blanche Smith, 
Ruth Adams, Donald Fries, Lester Ellis, 
Alice Pearce and Percilla Powell. 





Marguerite Ballard, pupil of Eliza- 
beth Thorpe, gave a graduation piano 
recital at the Central M. E. Church, Pon- 
tiac, Mich., on June 29. She appeared 
in compositions of Beethoven, MacDow- 
ell, Moszkowski, Wagner, Chopin and 
Mendelssohn. Hildur Milroy, reader, 
and Elizabeth Thorpe, choralcelist, were 
the asisting artists. 
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ANNA CASE CHARMS 
MONTREAL AUDIENCE 


Soprano Gives Recital for Chil- 
dren’s Hospital—Concerts 
for War Charities 


MONTREAL, CAN., June 26.—The most 
important musical event of the last fort- 
night has been the Anna Case recital in 
His Majesty’s Theater in aid of the Mon- 
treal Children’s Hospital. Montreal so- 
ciety was out in full force, and the con- 
cert netted about $2,000 for the charity. 
Golden opinions were expressed on all 
sides for Miss Case’s singing, and she so 
charmed the audience that she was com- 
pelled to respond to double encores on 
almost every appearance. Her purity of 
tone was phenomenal and her breath con- 
trol perfect. Her voice was of great 
power, but she had such variety of 
method and such an excellent quality of 
tone that the fortissimo notes were never 
lacking in quality or purity. Charles 
Gilbert Spross was at the piano and ac- 
companied the singer with singular 
beauty of expression. At the conclusion 
of the program, Miss Case, as an encore, 
appeared with Union Jack in hand and 
sang “Rule Britannia,” the whole audi- 
ence standing throughout the song, after 
which she led the audience in “God Save 
the King.” ; 

After the Case concerto local amateurs 
gave a cabaret concert in the Ritz-Carl- 
ton in aid of the No. 1 Construction 
Corps, Canadian Expeditionary Force. 
Songs were given by Lieut. J. Foley of 
the 199th Irish Canadian Rangers, Lieut. 
Vivian Steele of the Construction Corps, 
and Kathleen Quain. Winnifred Tait 
danced and Keith Milne gave piano solos. 
Other features were provided by Willie 
Eckstein, Jimmie Rice and Coscia and 
Verdi. 

The McGill Conservatorium of Music 
results for all Canada have been an- 
nounced and show a high standard of 
work accomplished and a wide territory 
covered from the local center. Dorothy 
Armstrong of Montreal is the only stu- 
dent attaining the degree of Mus. Bac., 
but there are a number of students who 
have gained distinction in their work. 

The pupils of Victoria Cartier gave an 
interesting program June 20 in the Y. M. 
C. A. Hall. On June 19 Stanley Hall 
was filled for an amateur performance of 
“The Four Seasons,” a musical extrava- 
ganza given for the benefit of one of the 
local regiments, the Fifth Pioneers. The 
production was under the management 
of Mrs. A. R. Moore. Lieut.-Col. H. R. 
Lordly spoke on behalf of a _—— 





New York to Have Park Concert 
Through Elkan Naumburg’s Gift 


At the Mal!, Central Park, New York, 
on July 4 at 4 o’clock Franz Kaltenborn 
and his orchestra will give a concert. 
The Park Department announces that 
this orchestral concert was made possible 
by the generosity of Elkan Naumburg. 
The program is as follows: 


“Star Spangled Banner.” March, “The 
Stars and Stripes Forever,’ Sousa. Introduc- 
tion to Third Act, “Lohengrin,’’ Wagner. Se- 
lection, “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Mascagni. 
Soprano Solo, ‘‘Does’t Thou Know that Fair 
Land,” from ‘‘Mignon,’’ Thomas; ‘‘Musetta’s 
Valse Song,” from “La Bohéme,” Puccini; 
Anna V. Schroetter. Hungarian Rhapsodie, 
No. 1, Liszt. Overture, “The Bartered 
Bride,” Smetana. Waltz, “Du und Du,” from 
“Die Fledermaus,” Strauss. Soprano Solo, 
“Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges,’’ Mendelssohn; 
“Widmung.’ Schumann; Anna V. Schroetter. 
| relude, Rachmaninoff. American Fantasie, 
Herbert. ‘‘America.” 


The next concert by Kaltenborn Or- 
chestra will take place on Sunday, Aug. 
13, at 8 o’clock. 





Edwin Arthur Kraft, the organist, 
gave a splendid recital in the Thompson 
M. E. Church of Wheeling, W. Va., under 
the auspices of and assisted by the vested 
choir of the church. The choir, under 
the direction of Frank H. Kincheloe, as- 
sisted Mr. Kraft. 








HARRIS-RICHARDSON CEREMONY 
A BRILLIANT MUSICAL WEDDING 
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Victor Harris, the Noted Conductor, Composer and Teacher, and His Bride, née 
Catherine Lawrence Richardson, Who Were Married in New York on Tuesday 


of Last Week 


NE of the most brilliant weddings in 
musical circles this year was that 

of Victor Harris, the prominent New 
York conductor, composer and teacher, to 
Catherine Lawrence Richardson at the 
Church of the Messiah, New York, on 
Tuesday, June 20, at noon. The Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes performed the cer- 
emony. The bride was given away by 
William A. Lawrence, a cousin of her 
father, the late George Henry Richard- 
son. She was attended by Mrs. Henry 
Hart Elias. The ushers were Lancaster 
Morgan, Emilio de Gogorza, the baritone; 
Charles Hanson Towne, the poet; Sam- 
uel Neilson Hinckley, William V. C. Rux- 
ton and Gilbert Demorest. ; 

Mrs. Harris is a gifted singer and has 
studied with Mr. Harris. She also sings 
in the St. Cecilia Club, the fine choral 
organization of which he is conductor. 

Among those who attended the wed- 
ding were Frances Starr, the actress, a 
pupil of Mr. Harris; Louise Closser Hale, 
Walter Hale, and Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Seligman. Prominent in the musical 
world among the guests were Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Bruno Huhn, 
Percy Rector Stephens, Louis R. Dress- 
ler, Josephine Jacoby, Florence Parr 
Gere, Mrs Lancaster Morgan, president 
of the St. Cecilia Club; Katherine Lurch, 
Ethel Irene Stewart, Charles L. Safford, 
who presided at the organ during the 
wedding; J. Leslie Dilworth, of the mu- 
sic publishing firm of Huntzinger & Dil- 
worth, and many others. 

The St. Cecilia Club sent a chest of 


silver, and a set of table crystal was re- 
ceived from the Wednesday Morning 
Singing Club. Mr. Harris conducts both. 
of these organizations, the second being 
an intimate ensemble of ladies’ voices 
which rehearses each year under his 
baton. The Harrises will spend three 
and a half months on their wedding trip, 
going first to Vancouver and then to 
Hawaii. On their way back they will 
spend a month in California and will re- 
side in New York in the fall at No. 140 
West Fifty-seventh Street. 





The Madison Avenue Baptist Church 
of New York has organized a choral club, 
under the leadership of W. W. Bross, or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the church, 
and its first concert was announced for 
Tuesday, June 27, a chorus of eighty 
voices being assisted by the soloists of 
the church. 


2500 HEAR CONCERT 
IN TACOMA STADIUN 


Outdoor Sacred Program Given i: 
Aid of Seamen’s Institute 
Work 


TACOMA, WASH., June 20.—One of th 
most delightful events of the early sun 
mer was the sacred concert given in th 
Stadium on Sunday afternoon, June 1s 
for the benefit of the Tacoma Seamen’ 
Institute. An audience of 2500 music 
lovers enjoyed the elaborate out-door pro 
gram offerings presented by the Ensem 
ble Violinists’ Club, under direction o 
Mrs. C. E. Dunkleberger, in collaboratio, 


with a large chorus conducted by Pe: 
Olsson. 

Soloists were Mrs. Harry Ferneyhough 
who sang an aria from “Elijah”; W. R 
Flaskett, flutist, whose number, the Con 
certo in E Minor of Pessaud, was finel), 
rendered, and Albert G. Bantly, who wa 
heard in a bass solo, “Blow, Blow, Thou 
Winter Wind,” from Shakespeare’s “A 
You Like It.” Among numbers given by 
the Ensemble Violinists’ Club were 
“Berceuse,” by Ware; “Humoresque,” by 
Dvorak; “Ave Verum,” by Mozart; “Mo 
ment Musical,” by Schubert. 

A party of Tacomans were guests Sun 
day afternoon at the farewell recital anc 
reception given at Cornish School o 
Music at Seattle by Julia Mary Canfield 
who has spent the past year as instrucito 
of harmony and composition, and has ha 
charge of the eurythmics work. Mrs 
Canfield played a program of her ow: 
works. Two charming violin numbe1 
played by Marjory Miller and four song 
delivered by Miss Murphy were als 
given from Mrs. Canfield’s composition: 

Sophie Hammer, the soprano, has bee 
engaged as soloist for the thirteenth b 
ennial musical festival of the Norwegia 
Singers’ Association of America at Grand 
Forks, N. D., during July. The engage 
ment is under the management of Ed 
ward P. Kemmer, who will also direct 
Miss Hammer’s concert tour in Easter 
cities the coming season. 

Mrs. Mary Huntley, a member of th 
committee on singing for the Centrali: 
July Fourth celebration, has been in Ta 
coma the last few days securing pointe 
as to how community songs have bee 
conducted in this city. A. W. R. 





Receiver Codperates with Civic Orches- 
tral Society 


The fact that Madison Square Garde: 
is in the hands of a receiver will in no 
way affect the original plans of the Civic 
Orchestral Society, Inc. Judge E. E 
McCall, the receiver, has assured Martha 
Maynard, secretary of the society, of his 
co-operation in making the Garden at 
tractive and comfortable for the patrons 
of these concerts. Green tables and 
chairs used by Mrs. Benjamin Guinniss 
at the Allied Bazaar have been purchased 
and will be placed around a pavillo) 
buffet. 





James Stephens Martin of Pittsburgh, 
has been engaged as director of th 
Washington, Pa., Choral Society for the 
next season. As accompanist Margaret 
Acheson has been chosen. 





MEHILIN 


PIANOS 


Office 27 Union Square 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now mads 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 








HENRY 
F. 


HENRY F. MILLER & SONS 
PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 
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PIANOS 








KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 





